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HENRY P. WELLS. 


Henry PARKHURST WELLS, successful lawyer, en- 
thusiastic angler and outdoor man and graceful writer, 
died November 20 at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., after 
a long illness. 

Mr. Wells was born in Providence, R. I., in 1842, He 
was a graduate of Amherst College, and a soldier in the 
Civil War. He was admitted to the New York bar in 
1869, and to the bar of the United States Supreme Court 
in 1883. 

Mr. Wells was one of the most ardent lovers of outdoor 
life, and not satisfied with: enjoying this himself, desired 
to share his pleasures with others, and to give them the 
benefit of his long experience and his keen observation. His 
manual of “Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle” has had a wide 
circulation, and his other books, “American Salmon 
Fisherman,” and “City Boys in the Woods,” were not 
only charming in themselves, but appealed strongly to the 
popular taste. Mr. Wells was a long time correspondent 
of Forest AND STREAM, to which he contributed many 
articles on angling, in one series of which were detailed 
his experiments on the sight of fishes. 

Personally Mr, Wells was a most attractive man, a 
ready and entertaining talker, and possessed of keen and 
almost boyish enthusiasms. He was a delightful com- 
panion, and will be sadly missed by a large number of 
old-time anglers. 











NOT NECESSARILY A PART OF SHOOTING. 


WHEN we consider that tens of thousands of guns are 
in use every day of the autumn shooting season, we may 
reflect that it would be strange, indeed, were the papers 
free from reports of shooting casualties. “About this 
time,” as the almanacs say, “look out for” headlines like 
these: “Gunner Shot by Friend.” “Shot by Son while 
Gunning.” We shall not look in vain. The papers are 
full of them. It would be no difficult task to fill a column 
or two of the Forest AND STREAM every week with de- 
tailed stories of shooting casualties of this character, but 
no good purpose would be served by doing so, except for 
the admonition afforded by so many horrible examples. A 
journal devoted to field sports is naturally reluctant to 
make much of the dangers of shooting, nor is there any 
good reason why gunning casualties should be given 
prominence in its columns. They are not necessarily any 
part of shooting. 

Occasionally there is chronicled an aggravated case, the 
circumstances of which compel more than casual atten- 
tion. Such a happening is reported to us by a Minnesota 
correspondent. We repeat it in briefest outline only. 
A well-known ferry boat master of the Duluth-Superior 
harbor was out hunting, traveling up and down the road 
in a buggy, carrying a double-barreled shotgun, looking 
for partridges. The gun slipped back and was in danger 
of falling out of the buggy. The man reached quickly 
forward, and, catching it by the muzzle, drew it forward. 
Both hammers caught and were drawn back and then re- 
leased before they came to a full cock, with the result 
that both charges were exploded, and blew off his left arm 
at the shoulder, set his coat afire, and started the horse 
running away in a mad gallop. A mile and a half further 
on the horse was stopped, and the wounded man was 
taken to the hospital. It is a moving story; and the pity 
of it is, as of so many others, that the casualty came 
from a disregard of those simple rules of gun handling 
which no sane man should ever think of violating. To 
carry a loaded gun in-a wagon is of itself to invite fate. 
To pull a falling gun muzzle forward is to make imminent 
fate doubly assured. A pathetic element of most of these 
woundings and maimings and killings by gunners lies in 
the fact that they are caused by a violation of the simple 
rules which ought to be the gunner’s invariable and in- 
violable guide of conduct. If these rules are observed, 
sport with the gun in the field is not more hazardous 
than riding in trolley cars or walking the streets. 

There are some men who are constitutionally careless, 
and others who are flippant with deadly weapons. If some 
practicable system could be devised of testing a would-be 
shooter’s temperamental fitness to carry arms, its adop- 
tion would preserve to many a home the son or brother or 
father of whom it would otherwise be bereft. Such a 
system we may look to see in a thousand years, In the 


meanwhile, let us exhort one another in season and out : 

Don’t point a gun at a human being. 

Don’t pull a gun muzzle end first toward yourself. 

Don’t carry a loaded gun in a wagon. 

Don’t stand a loaded gun up in the corner for the baby 
to play with. 

Don’t handle a gun you know to be empty in any other 
way than you would handle it if you knew it to be 
loaded. Handle it always as if it were loaded, thus culti- 
vating a habit of caution which shall in time become 
second nature. 

If such rules be observed, shooting accidents will be 
extremely rare, and the casualties which are not accidents, 
but are the natural results of criminal carelessness, will 
be unknown. 





MONOLOGUES OF KIAH. 


THE flickering camp-fire shed its cheerful light and heat 
a few feet on all sides against the circumambient dark- 
ness. . Tremulous high lights on the faces and figures of 
the campers playfully responded to the fire’s flickerings, 
revealing expressions which were either vacuous or con- 
tentedly free of cares past or future. Each man squatted 
or lolled about according to his fancy; for supper had 
been eaten, pipes under forced draught emitted volumes of 
smoke and fumes, and the stomachs of the party in uni- 
son were functionally busy in elaborating material for re- 
pairs of mind and body. Peace and quiet reigned, save 
for the whisperings of the leaves and breeze. Content- 
ment, consequent to satiety and sluggishness, dominated 
the camp; and each man seemed to be too apathetic either 
to talk or to listen. One might easily imagine that the 
muteness was perpetual; fallaciously so, however, for no 
group of men ever remains long silent. Ruben broke the 
inaction by grasping a carboy of water near-by and pour- 
ing out a large swallow for himself, thereafter wiping 
his mouth with much gusto; then solemnly stuffing his 
pipe with another cargo of tobacco preparatory to further 
fumes. Apropos of his own musings, he began thus: 
“Give me camp life for true enjoyment. Here we find 
pure air, sunlight everywhere by day and unpolluted dark- 
ness by night. Here good health comes to us while we 
are free from the shams, fictions, and maraudings of so- 
ciety. I enjoy it heartily for its simplicity, its sterling 
genuineness—” “Exactly, precisely,” exclaimed Kiah, 
with irrepressible eagerness, “and we, when gathered to- 
gether happily in camp, are always free to have heart-to- 
heart talks on the themes of sport dearest to us. In my 
opinion, the communion of thought is the strongest bond 
of true sportsmanship. Yet how few there are who 
properly appreciate this higher form of it—the pleasures 
of mind, of memory, of anticipation; in short, of its in- 
tellectual feasts. I regret to say that few rise above the 
gross materialism of sport. It is a pleasure to me to 
shoot over my dogs, to ad‘nire their beauty, to study their 
pedigrees, to observe their cunning ways; and, to confer 
a favor on my friends, to share with them my pleasures, 
as it were, by telling them truthfully of all these things. 
Now, there’s that new setter puppy that I bought soon 
after it was weaned. It was as precocious as anything 
that you ever saw, from the very moment that it opened 
its eyes to the light of day. I noted many of its acts, 
which were manifestations of high reasoning powers; but 
my wife was a closer observer, and noted many more than 
I did. Why, every time that that pup barked, she could 
interpret its language and explain the ideas that it was 
endeavoring to articulate. It was a born hunter. It be- 
gan to point about as soon as it was able to waddle 
about. That was a matter of course, because it was bound 
to be a good field dog, having in its pedigree fifty-nine 
field trial winners on its sire’s side and 198 on its dam’s 
side. I have tne pedigree with me, and I will read it to 
you in full in the morning at breakfast. It shows blood 
that is the bluest of the blue. You know that it is a mat- 
ter of months to accomplish the education of the average 
dog in work to the gun. My puppy was in the hands of 
the trainer just three weeks when he graduated perfectly, 
and I immediately took him on a quail hunt. He would 
range in rings around my other setter dog, which there- 
tofore was considered the widest and fastest ranger that 
ever lived. And find birds! Why, that pup would pick 
up points on single birds with the same ease and accuracy 
that a turkey picks up corn, But its acts, while phe- 


nomenal, were a mere bagatelle in comparison to the 
grace and beauty that it infused into its points and backs 
and gallops. On point, it stood with nose proudly tilted 
high in air, tail extended straight as an arrow pointing 
slightly above the line of its back, one forefoot held deli- 
cately off the ground, eyes glistening, lips quivering—oh, 
it was grand! In the city I called on my friend Bill 
Smith—-you know that he is a dog fancier, or rather pre- 
tends to be such—and after buying several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of goods of him, I began to tell him about my 
pup. I had not in a half hour of talk finished its pedigree 
before he told me that his office was a place in which to 
transact business, and not an annex to a dog kennel. 
Such a man as that has no genuine sportsmanship in his 
soul. Now in camp it is so different. Here each has a 
pleasure when the other is pleased because of the sole 
reason that that other is pleased. We are all congenial 
spirits together, and pleasant conversation on our sports- 
manship makes one endless feast of reason and flow of 
soul. I, better than anyone else, Ruben, can understand 
your exaltation of spirit on happiness unalloyed in camp, 
on your passion for camping—” “Camping be hanged!” 
Ruben tartly retorted. Again peace and quiet reigned, save 
for the whisperings of the leaves and breeze. 





YELLOWSTONE PARK BIG GAME. 


Most of us read with very great pleasure President 
Roosevelt’s interesting and delightful paper entitled “Wil- 
derness Reserves,” published in the last volume of the 
Boone and Crockett Club’s book, and copied in Forest 
AND STREAM. Those who did so, and all visitors to the 
Yellowstone Park are glad to at any time hear of game 
conditions in the Yellowstone Park. 

During the summer the game is driven by the flies to 
the high mountains; but with the first snows of autumn 
they begin to descend again toward lower ground, where 
open pasturage can be had, and when wirter fairly sets 
in they occupy the flats of the Yellowstone River and its 
tributaries, or make their way out of the Park southward 
toward the Jackson Hole country. 

In the Park the antelope have already begun to leave 
the higher land and to pasture on the flat, not far from 
the town of Gardiner, which for many years has been 
their wintering ground. A year or two since Major 
Pitcher, the superintendent, brought water on this flat 
and sowed it with alfalfa, and last year more than 1,100 
antelope wintered on this small area. 

The deer and sheep are beginning to come down to 
their winter homes. Eleven white-tail deer and from 50 
to 100 black-tails have been feeding on the parade ground 
of Fort Yellowstone. On the benches of Mt. Evarts there 
is a band of about thirty mountain sheep, among them a 
number of lambs, while recent accounts from the Hayden 
Valley show that it is dotted with bands of elk, and a 
scout recently from there estimated their number at 3,000. 

The increase in the game which has foilowed the close 
protection of the Park makes the question of their winter 
subsistence a problem of ever-increasing importance. 
Major Pitcher’s experiment of sowing alfalfa on the win- 
ter range of the antelope has solved this question for 
these animals; and, since this flat is used by the antelope 
only in winter, it will produce during the summer crops 
of alfalfa hay which will serve to feed the sheep of the 
Gardiner Valley and the deer of the post all through the 
winter. The very large bands of elk which winter in the 
valley of the Yellowstone, and on its tributaries, still re- 
main unprovided for, and in exceptional winters these 
animals must be fed if we would nct see them die of 
hunger. As things are at present in ordinary winters the 
elk can get along well enough. ‘There will always be 
some starvation just at the end of the winter and in 
March and April, and many old and poor animals will 
perish; but this will only be a natural death rate. Once 
in a while, however, at intervals of ten or fifteen or 
twenty years, there comes a winter with heavy, deep 
snows and early spring crustings, and at such a time the 
elk must be fed, or they will be swept away almost to the 
last hoof. The cost of providing hay for these animals— 
to be used only in case of necessity—will be comparatively 
trifling, and the Department of the Interior, with an eye 
to just such a possible danger, should see that the super- 
intendent of the Park takes proper measures to provide 
against it, 
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A Cheap Winter in Florida. 


A wINTER in Florida is not what it used to be, for 
wealth and fashion have converted it into an expensive 
abiding place for the tourist or transient visitor, and the 
appalling array of handsome hotels from Palm Beach or 
Ormond to St. Augustine on the Atlantic Coast, and from 
Punta Gorda to Tampa on the Gulf side, appear to verify 
this statement. Fifteen years ago the writer spent a win- 
ter in Florida, and a return to it last winter made vivid 
impressions of sharp contrasts on the mind, 

Florida has kept pace with the other Southern States 
in development, changing its topographical features to 
suit the needs of a new generation, and losing thereby, it 
must be confessed, much of its pristine beauty and at- 
tractiveness. There is one thing about it that does not 
seem to change materially, 2lthough tropical fruit growers 
will not agree to this. ‘The superb climate in winter lures 
one into outdoor life that recalls our northern springs and 
autumns. The destruction of the pine woods in northern 
and southern Florida may have had something to do with 
climatic changes which ruined the orange industry in 
parts of the State, but to the transient visitor such 
changes in the temperature are scarcely noticeable. 

The orange belt has been pushed gradually further 
south, and in the northern tiers of counties it is hardly 
safe to depend upon oranges or pineapples for a living. 
A disastrous “freeze” comes along about once in every 
four or five years, and the work of half a decade is thus 
ruined within twenty-four hours 

The absence of pine woods is the most striking feature 
of Florida’s landscape to-day. The pines were doomed 
fifteen and twenty years ago. When it was found more 
profitable to plant orange groves than raise pine trees, 
the work of denudation was carried along at a reckless 
pace. The lazy man’s method of clearing the land was 
adopted. The trees were simply “ringed” with an ax or 
burnt by fire around the base, and within a year or two 
they would decay and fall of their own volition. 

Young pines have sprung up in places and clothed the 
land with a new virgin green, but their usefulness as 
wind-breaks or climate-regulators is for the future rather 
than for the present. The orange trees are not planted as 
generally as ten years ago, and many groves of them have 
been left in neglect. ‘Their low, stunted heads are fre- 
quently found mingled with thick growths of young pines 
and palmettoes, indicating financial disaster to some unfor- 
tunate who placed too much confidence in oranges. 

Florida has cultivated the hotel in recent years more 
than anything else. Trusting to the climate to draw 
winter visitors to the State, southern and northern capital 
has been invested heavily in great hostelries which rear 
their heads above the canopies of tropical vegetation 
along either coast. Built of wood, stone, bricks, and the 
queer conglomerate called “coquina,” they present a 
rather imposing sight to the visitor, for they are sur- 
rounded by tropical gardens and lawns where one may 
pluck oranges, grape fruit, lemons, alligator pears, kum- 
quats, guavas, and other tropical and semi-tropical fruits 
fresh from the trees. 

But one must pay for such accommodations. Rates for 
living have advanced to keep pace with the changed con- 
ditions. The hotels are for those liberally provided with 
immediate funds. One wonders sometimes where ali the 
money comes from to make these huge hotels profitable 
investments during the short winter season of a few 
months. The season does not properly begin until the 
first or middle of January, and by the latter part of 
March the transients return north again. 

Furnished cottages are provided for the favored few 
who prefer housekeeping to hotel life. When one pays 
tive hundred dollars for a furnished cottage in Florida 
he does not contract for the same accommodations that he 
receives for a summer home along our northern beaches. 
There is rarely gas, electric lights or germ-proof artesian 
well water. Moreover, the cottages are furnished in the 
southern way, which frequently means hard mattresses 
stuffed with dried Spanish moss and a startling deficiency 
of needful furniture. 

If one wishes to visit Florida and follow the footsteps 
of fashion, listening to concerts and watching the digni- 
fied yacht racing at St. Augustine, or joining the crowds 
at the automobile races on the beautiful beach at Dayton 
and Ormond, or luxuriating in the Oriental splendor of 
hotel life at Palm Beach, he must be prepared to pay for 
it; but if he is seeking a quiet outdoor life under simple 
conditions, he can find it at a cost that is not much dif- 
ferent from that of a dozen years ago. Florida is a big 
State, and it is not all settled yet. There are great 
regions in the lower part of the State which combine all 
the pieasures of an ideal climate and environments with 
little trouble and expense. Whether one seeks the coast 
or interior, it is practically the same. 

By preference the writer sought out old camping places 
in the interior.. where, along the edges of beautiful inland 
lakes, existence was rendered ideal. With the lowering of 
Lake Okeechobee by the numerous drainage enterprises 
in the past few years, the region along the edges of the 
Everglades has been made peculiarly attractive. The 
swamps are less repulsive in appearance. During dry 
winters it is possible to hunt and fish where a dozen 
years ago no one except the plume-hunter and Seminole 
Indians ever thought of going. The soil is sandy and vhe 
rains quickly disappear in the porous earth, while the 
Juxuriant vegetation spreads a garment of rich green and 
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brown over the whole scene. One can pitch camp on the 
banks of the winding lagoons and spend the winter hunt- 
ing and fishing in the Everglades without experiencing 
swamp fever, malaria, or mosquito bites. The draining of 
the Everglades has thrown open thousands of acres of 
fertile soil to the settler, and the edges of the swamp have 
been cut down in many places to make room for market 
gardens and fruit orchards, 

A few miles west of the Kissimmee River one stumbles 
into a veritable paradise of clear-water lakes nestling 
among the pines where the hand of man has not yet made 
any great changes. A small settlement called Avon Park 
has been built up in the heart of this region, but not be- 
ing on the line of any railroad it possesses few of the 
modern luxuries that have transformed other parts of 
Florida. The series of lakes in this region find an out- 
let into Lake Ishtopoga—a body of water about one-sixth 
the size of famous Lake Okeechobee. This beautiful sheet 
of water is surrounded by pines, saw palmettoes, black- 
jack oaks, and cypress trees. It is located in a natural 
hollow, with its basin margined with thick vegetation. 
To reach it, one must cross twenty miles or more by 
muleback from Fort Meade, Bowling Green or Zolto 
Springs. Once in this paradise of lakes ahd woods, it 
matters little whether one sees a railroad or hotel again 
for months. One can cut loose from his base of supplies 
and live upon the country. The land is teeming with 
game, wild fruits, and flowers, and the waters are alive 
with fish waiting to be caught. There is no such gamy 
creature here as the tarpon of the Gulf, but huge catfish, 
bullheads, pike and pickerel make fishing an idle pastime 
that baffles description. One can find good board among 
Northern people in Avon Park at five and six dollars a 
week, and at the hotel for seven to ten dollars; but the 
true way to do is to push out from the settlement and 
spend a month on the edge of the Everglades. 

This whole region is the land of birds rather than of 
flowers. How the State ever received its name in the 
Spanish seems strange to a visitor, for the flowers are 
not conspicuously abundant. When the orange and 
lemon trees are in bloom, an orchard composed of these 
trees is rather imposing, especially as the ripe, yellow 
fruit mingles with the fragrant flowers. The guava has 
a rather delicate flower, and also the alligator pear and 
the half-wild kumquats. The wild jasmine is the most 
conspicuous flower, and this trails over everything in the 
swamps, giving a yellowish tinge to the whole landscape. 
A few magnolias tower up above the other vegetation in 
places, and innumerable air-plants display subdued colors 
among the tall branches of certain favorite trees. Other- 
wise the landscape gets its color hue from the delicate 
green of the new cypress leaves, the darker emerald of 
the pines, or the sombre green of palmettoes. 

But once inside of the swamp, flashes of gold and pur- 
ple, crimson and yellow, blue and white, and all other 
combinations of hues, greet the eyes. The plumage of the 
gaudy birds are beyond compare. They are like jewels 
among the trees, 

On all sides paroquets chatter, displaying richness of 
plumage that startles the spectator. The famous ibis and 
flamingoes still range the swamps and watercourses of 
the Everglades, although their presence is growing less 
every year, owing to the greed and butchery of the plume 
hunters. A sight of a troop of these birds is sufficient to 
pay for a trip to the great dismal swamp. Standing 
knee-deep in the sluggish stream, with craned head and 
long, curved neck, the ibis or flamingo makes a pretty 
sight which should excite our admiration instead of mur- 
derous instincts. I never saw one yet that I didn’t feel 
like dropping down behind a bunch of palmettoes to 
watch it. Unfortunately the birds are keen on the scent 
of danger, and past experience has made them wary, and 
it grows more difficult each year to study them at close 
range. 


Cardinals and nonpareils fill the boughs of the swamps, 
and several varieties of woodpeckers hammer away at the 
bark of decaying pine or cypress. Mockingbirds fill the 
swamps with their incessant imitative songs. Robins and 
thrushes are everywhere, richer it seems in their southern 
plumage than when in our northern orchards; bullfinches 
warble and trill from the thickets, and rare birds of 
plumage flitter across open spaces to display their bright 
colors. Above the swamps and lagoons poise strange 
shadows which make the smaller birds of the bush silent 
and frightened. An osprey or eagle sweeps down upon 
the singing birds, or perhaps a great man-of-war hawk 
drops like a shot to strike some innocent prey. Across 
the larger lakes troops of gulls, curlews, herons and 
cranes fly, and even on the mud-banks one may find quail, 
mud-hens and jacksnipes. 

Camping near the edges of the swamp on the northern 
edge of Lake Ishtopoga, we found every possible ad- 
vantage for a pleasant outdoor existence in midwinter. 
Numerous lagoons made it possible to penetrate far into 
the interior of the surrounding swamp, and occasionally 
wild turkeys were started up from the dense bush. The 
wild turkeys are probably scarcer to-day than the plumage 
birds. Ten years ago it was an easy matter to start up 
an old turkey gobbler by imitating the challenge of the 
fighting bird, and the flock of hens that inevitably ac- 
companied the gobblers always gave the hunters a few 
good shots. 

We got our first turkeys early in the season, and for 
Thanksgiving dinner we had wild turkey cooked brown 
and tender over the camp-fire. There were no cranberries 








to be had in that region, but the native “Crackers” make 
a sauce out of the oranges of the wild seedling variety 
that adds piquant spice to any kind of meat. The wild 
orange is both bitter and sour, and when properly 
shredded and slightly sweetened in the form of a sauce 
it — the place of apple sauce or cranberry jelly very 
well. 

_ There is prevalent a general misconception that down 
in the Everglades wildcats, pumas, bears, rattlesnakes and 
alligators are so numerous that night and day are made 
rather hideous and dangerous. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The diamond-back rattler is so scarce 
that hunters have to make diligent search for one when 
2 reward is offered by some visiting tourist for a skin 
and rattles, and the alligators are so few and small of size 
that they are not worth considering. Pumas, wildcats 
and bear there are in the Everglades, but they confine 
their attentions to the small game of the thickets instead 
ot trying to tackle hunters. One may camp out with per- 
fect safety, and never once be disturbed unless it be by 
some too inquisitive night prowlers anxious to know the 
meaning of the strange white tent in their native: habitat. 
_ The cost of living in such a home of luxury is an un- 
important item of a winter’s sojourn in Florida. The 
cost of reaching the southern part of the State with the 
necessary traps and equipments represents the chief outlay 
of capital. With game in woods and swamp abundant, 
fresh-water fish to be had almost for the asking, and 
plenty of wild fruits to be plucked from trees and vines, 
the campers can live on less than two dollars a week, 
counting the cost of ammunition for guns and bait for 
hooks. Oranges, pineapples, and tropical fruits can be 
purchased from the few scattered Cracker plantations for 
nominal prices, and if one wishes them, fresh vegetables 
can be planted in the mucky soil and raised ready for eat- 
ing within a month or less. We camped in one spot dur- 
ing most of the winter, and we had crisp radishes and let- 
tuce from seed within three weeks, and when we left the 
beginnings of a garden were left to spread around at will. 
Some future camper may discover traces of these culti- 
vated vegetables running wild among the palmettoes and 
wonder if they have not fallen upon some strange freak 
of nature or made a botanical discovery that will require 
a revision of our standard text-books on this subject. 

_ Our winter in Florida was thus an endless series of 
joyful days and restful nights—healthful, life-giving, and 
stimulating—and all for a price that would hardly have 
paid for a third-rate apartment in New York or for a 
summer cottage at the seashore. 


Floating Down the Mississippi. 


A Sportsmen’s Club of the Swamps. 


As soon as I could, I took to the woods again, with the 
feeling that I belonged in them. I put my duffle aboard 
a train and headed for Pickett, beyond Marked Tree, 
from which place one reaches the Hatchie ’Coon Club. 
It was the 7th of December when I bade good-by to my 
friends of the cabin boat and to Carlos, who was hammer- 
ing away on the big Cole boat. Cole was spending about 
$600 on the craft—the savings of years. A lean, ‘gaunt 
young fellow, he was a type of what a boy who had been 
beaten repeatedly out of his rightful earnings becomes. 
He began life the son of parents who died soon after he 
was born. He was put in an asylum, from which he was 
turned out uneducated and with only his native ability to 
start on. He began at the curbstone and worked up to 
being an errand boy, then truck driver, then towboat 
hand, and finally independent cabin boater, with a good 
wife and fine boy to care for. No one had ever given him 
anything, nor showed him mercy in business dealings. 
His one object now was to get the best of everyone. He 
paid what he said he would—but one could see his future: 
that of a lean, grasping old man, owning half a town, 
likely enough, and hated by most of his neighbors. 

My train backed out of the depot and crossed the Mem- 
phis bridge, from which I saw the wide river at evening 
from a considerable height. The sun was setting, and a 
sandbar and the water were in the pathway of the yellow 
reflection; the clouds were clean-cut and radiant colored, 
like a cold autumn sky in the north—white, yellow and 
gold. Later the sky turned gradually to rufous and red, 
against a background of blue-gray. Seen among the 
knotty limbs of gum and cypress trees across the level of 
swamp land, it was brilliant, but chilling, growing more 
so as the blue of the clouds became dominant. 

It was an interesting ride for me. The train ran high 
above the surrounding levels on a dirt embankment. The 
car windows were on a level with the branches of the 
trees. There were houses at intervals on stilts which 
had the whitewash stained with yellow far up their sides, 
the result-of the last flood. We crossed high above the 
“company” levee—a dirt embankment with a narrow top, 
on which walkers had worn a path, built by private 
subscription. 

A smallish, agile man with a sandy mustache was in 
the chair beside me; the train was provided with chairs 
that were immovable save for tilting. He was a cotton 
buyer, and talked about the crop. After a time he raised 
his feet to the back of the unoccupied chair in front of 
him and slid down into his own chair till he was sitting 
on the small of his back. The flow of talk was not inter- 
rupted. The train was well filled with people who had been 
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to town “to buy.” Here and there amtong the rest a man 
would sink down inhis chair out of sight. In a moment there 


would appear the white bottom of a flat quart bottle above | 


the back of the chair, and wiggle around in concentric 
circles, seeking a center, the dark fluid within agitated 
considerably by ascending bubbles that burst in spray 
sparkling in the lamp light. Then the bottle would curve 
down over out of sight, and pretty soon the man who 
went down would come up again smiling. 

A couple of ladies were across the aisle, and one seat 
further back from the cotton buyer and me. “Will you 
_ me your knife?” one asked me. She wanted to peel 
apples. 

We were whirled along, not very fast, passing sawmill 
towns and railroad stations that were twenty feet above 
the level of the ground. Marked Tree, the famous saw- 
mill town of the Arkansas Swamps, was a-blaze with 
electric lights from dynamos in one of the big sawmills— 
a town built on stilts, and one side of it owned by Ritter, 
who came there a $1.25-a-day man, and now runs a store 
and most of the place, after a very few years of business 
dealings and much fish-netting. 

Beyond this was Pickett, nine miles distant; and at 
Pickett I came out on a platform the edge of which was 
a jumping-off place 15 or 20 feet high. Here some other 
men got off, and Mr. Mitchell met us, and some fussing 
around by the light of lanterns followed as baggage was 
looked after. We all went down a flight of stairs and 
the baggage was slid down two inclined peeled saplings. 
At the foot were rails, and on them a hand-car with seats 
along each side and handles to work it by. On this piled 
all hands, and almost everybody grabbed the handles. 
The car began to click and wriggle, and clump over the 
iron rails. One felt the butted air cold on his face, while 
a big lantern reflector light showed the rails leading along 
on top an embankment between two forests; very dense 
and dark the depths seemed, too. After = time a light 
was discovered far ahead. By and by that proved to be 
a light in a window—the club kouse of the Hatchie 
Coons. > aié, 

The Hatchie ’Coon Sunk Lands were the result of the 
New Madrid earthquakes, and that is where the name of 
the club came from, but there is an analogy between the 
club house and ’coon trees, for both have their dens pretty 
well up in the air to be above the overflow, and, for the 
needs of the users, are comfortable, as they should be. 
We went up a flight of many steps to get to the living 
level, and there, in a large room, was a fire-place, roaring 
red and warm. On the walls were deer heads, some birds 
and other things which he had mounted for himself or 
others. The style was different from that followed by 
eastern taxidermists—at least Adirondack ones—for the 
deer heads were very short-necked—only an inch or so be- 
hind the ears—but natural. In the ears had been placed 
metal plates, preventing the curling down so aggravating 
in some work. On the mantel were some medicines in 
bottles—“chill cures,” and things good for the stomach- 
ache, chiefly. The water was imported from Memphis in 
order to avoid possible contamination in the St. Francis 
water. In summer and till freezing weather, acetylene 
gas is burned throughout for light, and a gasolene pump 
supplies water for various sanitary purposes; but in mid- 
minter these are not kept going, lest they freeze. 

Across the back of the room were many cots with heaps 
of bedding on them. It had been nearly a month since I 
had slept on anything softer than a layer of quilt on 
boards, and I was irritated to find that the springs and 
mattresses of the iron single bed simply made me wake- 
ful. I got only half a night’s sleep because I was too 
comfortable. I was dozing in the morning just before 
daybreak when Mitchell roused us cut. After breakfast 
the paddlers, or hired men, appeared, and the four went 
away, sitting in cane-bottomed chairs in small boats, 
while a paddler stood up behind poling them into the 
mazes of St. Francis Lake, each sportsman with a gun, 
hunting. ; 

I took a walk out on the bottoms after a while, and 
had my first look from close to the ground at the swamp 
lands. The trees were tall, the ground mealy, the leaves 
cloth-like, the twigs rotten. One could see a long way in 
places, the trees and brush alone obstructing the way. 
By looking close I could see that the ground undulated 
slightly, and, forewarned, could see that there were differ- 
ences in the timber growths on the waves and in the hol- 
lows. The man who knows the bottoms goes by the tree 
growths, having no mountain range to guide his footsteps. 
I suppose the swamp hunters to be better woodsmen than 
hill men for this reason. They are obliged to observe 
small things, as the hill country man is not to so great 
an extent. The sun and the compass were my only 
guides, and I had to keep watch of them all the while, I 
could not get on a ridge and follow it for an hour straight 
away, though what is called “ridges” were there in plenty. 
I could not see them. z 

The swamps had been burned over in places, and fire 
caused Mitchell to get out one night while I was there to 
save his fence. Some few small twig shoots may be killed 
by these slow fires, but the big trees are not, unless the 
flames get into a hollow and burn the tree inside out. 
Even this does not destroy the heavy woods, but may 
even serve as an antiseptic against the fungus rot which 
destroys so many of the trees of the bottoms. One sees 
from the way the fire crawls along the muggy. bottoms 
that “dry” as regards leaves there, is but a relative term. 

I came to a lot of tall grass, and strolling through it, 
took hold of one of the spears to pull it loose, an 
Adirondack habit partly broken right there. It was saw 
grass, and though soft enough to the touch, there were 
splinters in it hard as thorns, one of which went into my 
hand. The reformation was completed some days later 
when I absently took hold of a vine and picked out thorns 
for the next half an hour. The native goes through 
brush elbow and shoulder first, his face protected by 2 
broad-brimmed hat usually, the flap of which comes down 

i k. £ 
Varome droves of hogs and their tracks all through 
the woods at times seemed deer-like. I do not su 
anyone sed to following tracks would be fooled by them, 


wu 
hi er—blunt, spreading, and short-stepped as they are. 
About a mile and a half om the club house there was a 
bunch of cypress trees with some knees sticking up out of 


und—root nubs with round t from a 
couple of inches to three feet high—and in a cattle path here 





I found the familiar. deer print of sharp hoofs and long 
steps. saw fox squirrels also. They: looked enough like 
my Adirondack.red squirrels at a distance to. make me a 
bit homesick. 

It quite takes one’s nerve when he realizes he is in a 
swamp a hundred miles long and forty wide, with only a 
hummeck here and there. I had the tram road, the rail- 
road and the river on three sides of me, and my compass 
to take me south, the direction to hit the tram. Still it 
was nervous tramping. When I was ready to start back 
I headed south and hit the two-mile tramway square in 
the center. 

That “evening” the hunters came in with from one to 
four ducks apiece. They ate their night meal, and it was 
not late when all hands turned in. The next day was like 
the first, save that I went to Cane Ridge—every place and 
thing has a name in the bottoms. Each locality has its 
Cane Ridge, Horse-Shoe Lake, bayou or slough; its 
cypress brakes and dark corners. Some scratching in 
leaves on the ridge was as near as I came to seeing a 
turkey. That night the train brought some more hunters, 
one of them the secretary of the club. Some stories were 
told of the kind which would seem to indicate that the 
present is less attractive than the past—that times have 
changed, and nobody has any fun these days. The 
younger men did not join in this, but listened. One or 
two guessed that it might be the men who had become 
different, and that there is an old time in some memories, 
but that the times of to-day will be old in the future to 
those who are young now—especially the high old times. 

What stories and things one does hear at a club! One 
man had fished the whole gulf of Mexico shore line from 
100 miles south of Tampa to the border. Another had 
gone the length of the St. Francis when it was through 
a “wild country” not a somewhat settled one as it is now. 
“The way my wife makes a mint julep, she puts sugar in 
the bottom of a glass and mint on this, breaks up ice fine 
in a napkin, and then pours whiskey over the ice in the 
goblet.” “Finest eating in the world is one of those 
loggerhead snapping turtles right out of the St. Francis.” 
“First polecats ever were in this region, so far as I 
know, came right last year, and became plenty.” “The 
water over to Walnut Ridge is sickly, but looks all right. 
After a dog drinks it he eats mud to take the taste out 
of his mouth.” “Most expensive hotel you ever saw, 
and the meanest. Why, they cut a boiled egg in two and 
serve half in a side dish. They charge fifty cents for a 
meal of that kind.” “I used to shoot pigeons off that 
church with a .22 BB cartridge. I don’t see why it is, 
but a BB cap will kill a pigeon, but a .22 short or .22 long 
will let one of them fly half a mile. Just the same with 
a snake or squirrel. ‘The BB cap kills them dead.” “I 
used to know him well before he got killed.” ‘“That’s so; 
I did see something about it. I’ll bet it made him sore to 
have to give those ducks up when the sheriff nailed him,” 
and so on. 

The old Oceola Gun Club is the best known sportsmen’s 
club in the bottoms. It seems to have fallen apart these 
days, but the time was when to be a member of the 
Oceolas was to be a good shot, a good fellow, and a man 
who could travel the cverflow at night. Some time a 
man will gather up the traditions about old-time Ameri- 
can sportsmen’s clubs, and among the things he will look 
for will be the stories wnich can be had of venturesome 
trips by sportsmen into the Arkansas swamps. The do- 
ings of the Oceola Gun Club would tell the story of the 
swamp hunting. There were features of the swamp life 
not found elsewhere, of course. In the first place, 
desperadoes were to be reckoned with; they wouldn't 
steal, but they would kill a man for an “insult.” Yet the 
swamp people were most hospitable to’strangers, and the 
old-time sportsmen had no trouble with them. Occa- 
sionally, however, men who thought liquor, noise, and 
slaughter necessary for a good time came, and then things 
happened. One of these parties was put off a train a few 
years ago, in the days of Barney Mitchell, one of the most 
noted bad men. The train crew dropped the crowd, its 
boats and duffle, in the middle of the swamp because it 
was making trouble for the other passengers. The men 
claimed to be fishermen, but each one had a gun or rifle. 
It was the time of the overflow, and they dumped their 
duffle into their boats and put out into the swamp, which 
was ten feet deep with water. They were to camp, but 
had no ax, lantern, beds or substantial provisions—just 
guns, ammunition and beer, stuff that was an insult to a 
swamp man if he smelled it. Moreover, they had a negro 
servant. This outfit got into the swamp, became lost in- 
side of an hour, and then for two days yelled themselves 
hoarse, and shoi their guns till the barrels were hot. 
Finally Barney Mitchell heard them, and blew his hunt- 
ing horn, and they came to the music, not thankful, but 
disgusted with the country, and angry because help hadn’t 
come before. 

There was a steamboat at the Madison Landing, and the 
men asked Barney if it was a steamboat. Then they asked 
which way the boat was going. They were told to ask the 
captain. They wanted to know how far it would go, and 
under the steady questioning the native ire began to reach 
the safety valve pressure. Finally they asked if the cap- 
tain would take them as passengers; whereupon, as one 
man, the Swamp Angels said that if he didn’t take them 
and their nigger, things would happen. The natives put 
the crowd on board forcibly, and told the captain not to 
let them off for a hundred miles. A week later Robert 
Mitchell came that way, and some of the swampers slept 
on the floor in order to give him their bed; it all depended 
on how one took the native. And it depends on that to 
this day. p 

Twenty years ago Mitchell, of the Hatchie Coons, made 
a trip down the St. Francis with a companion. It was be- 
fore the levee had fenced off the swamp, and the great 
bayous were nearly all open streams, kept so by the over- 
flows. He came down the Tyronza, which is now im- 
passable. because of fallen trees, and entered the St. 
Francis, down which he went to the mouth. Wild turkeys 
came to every sandbar; deer fed on every flat; countless 
ducks and geese were in every reach and bend. The two 
ate venison, duck breasts, wild turkeys, or squirrels as 
they pleased. They had less than fifty cerits in’ their 
pockets, and the few natives they met would have been 
insulted if an effort.to repay their hospitality had been 
made. The clearings were fifty miles apart, and there 
was a stretch of a hundred miles without a house in 


sight. Fur-bearing animals—'coons, ’possums, mink, and 
otter and beaver were to be found everywhere; but times 
have. changed, - 
One sees a greater variety of things in the swamp these 
days than during the “unbroken wilderness” period.. I 
found it a strange land compared to anything I had 
hitherto seen, and I felt that it was more interesting now 
than in the early days, when it was only a wilderness. 
Raymonp S. Spears. 





Ruminations of November. 


From the falling of the first ripened maple leaf until 
the ground is thickly strewn with crisp, brilliant foliage, 
one harvest succeeds another, leaving the earth at last 
clad in a russet mantle to await the advancing snows of 
winter. Thus, when the splendor of October has van- 
ished, it is left bare and frosted; keen winds sweep 
through the stripped orchards or across the withered 
fields, and no longer does the soothing murmur of in- 
sects awaken the evening quietude. But there still re- 
main harvests to be gathered, and the sap of autumn as 
yet has not ceased flowing. 

Perchance these harvests, however, which are often 

the best and richest of all, are overlooked by man in 
his haste to garner only the crops he has raised from 
the soil, for many of the former may not be harvested 
with the hands or other implements, but are fruits that 
the eye and spirit must gather. He who weuld reap 
such harvests, therefore, should walk abroad, not look- 
ing at his own meagre landscape of thought, but open- 
ing his inner vision to view the distant horizon and 
seek out the beauties therein. 
_ No doubt the atmosphere which during late autumn 
is almost nightly purified by a hard, sharp frost, quick- 
ens and as it were renews the embers of thought and 
meditation. Moreover, it is a stimulus to health and 
bodily vigor, casting aside any lassitude that might 
linger from the summer season. A flavor of winter is 
obtained without the colder intensity of a later period, 
while smouldering leaf piles remind one that the time 
has not yet arrived to kindle a perennial fire on the 
hearth, for their pungent scent is alone symbolical of 
the autumnal months. From almost any favorable out- 
look on a still day these thin, blue columns of smoke 
may be seen curling slowly upward, and we often smell 
the fragrant incense of a neighbor’s fire, perchance 
many miles distant. There are few indeed spending all 
or portions of their lives in the country who have not 
raked and burned leaves as systematically as the farmer 
digs his potatoes. For the most part, however, they 
are harvested merely to be got rid of, and their poetry 
and beauty go up with the smoke, unseen. 

Every deciduous tree, from the smallest sapling to the 
oak or beech, whose dimensions awaken admiratio; and 
wonder, bear an unfailing crop of crimson, yellow or 
russet foliage. What if the leaves did not turn after the 
first frosts, but remained green until they finaily with- 
ered and fell? It would be as disappointing as a lower 
garden without bloom or an orchard that bore no fruit. 
Yhen surely the life and inspiration of autumn scenery 
would be lost to a great degree. : 

After several cold rains, preceded by frosts, the Jeaves 

fall in golden showers on a breezy day, or still more 
often they float silently to earth, limp and moist, in 
accompaniment with the raindrops. It takes, however. 
but a few hours of clear, penetrating sunlight to restore 
their crisp texture, and the woodlands again rustle: 
musically at every step. Although the sombre tints of 
November are only enlivened by the warm, red-brown 
foliage of oaks, or richly-colored sumac, there is a new 
beauty in the rugged symmetry of the leafless trees 
which summer has failed to reveal. Their aspect seems 
more inspiring and masculine than during the former 
season, when, as it were, they have a tropical and should 
we say, more feminine beauty. 
_ On the whole, a fire is considered a better compan- 
ion by many than the sharp winds and gray, chilly 
weather which predominates in late autumn; but de- 
spite this partiality, November is nevertheless a most 
desirable month for outdoor occupation, whether it be 
labor or pleasure. The simple pastime of walking is 
enhanced, not alone with physical benefits, but reflects on 
the mental faculties, and arouses hope, ambition and 
aspiration. Both the spiritual and material appetites of 
man are keener; he breathes the thin, rarified ozone and 
assimilates its bracing virtues throughout his system, 
instinctively drawing closer to nature, as though the 
season incurred a more intimate relationship. Neither 
does winter signify that one must remain continually 
sheltered from snows and cold weather, like some hi- 
bernating mammal, not appearing until spring thaws 
are in session; but rather let us leave the fireside and 
gain the open if we would obtain health, hardihood and 
sincerity. 

If returning from a walk on a November evening, as 
a purple mantle of twilight descends over the mountains 
and shrouds the uplands with a misty veil, how at home 
we then feel in the world! The plaintive lowing of kine 
in a distant milkyard has a melodious intonation; we 
hear a belated apple or chestnut fall by the roadside, and 
in the gathering dusk search for it as eagerly as a child. 
The frosty atmosphere breathes an odor of newly 
plowed fields, while across the darkening mountain 
slopes a vapory snow squall drifts by, as though the 
walls of autumn had at last crumbled and allowed the 
winter hosts entrance. At such times we imbibe the 
very spirit of the hour, neither regretting summer’s 
vernal beauties nor yet overstepping the sriow-bound 
threshold which confronts us. The present fulfills our 
desires, and as the sunset frightens the fading landscape, 
its radiance likewise illumines those real and imaginative 
creations that flow around us in unending continuation. 

During the interval that marks the final decade of 
autumn, the elements display a tempefament which 
completely overthrows most weather calculations and 
which no other month, perchance, excepting March, 
can well boast of. Tranquil skies and balmy zephyrs 
recall those lines of Keats addressed “To Autumn,” in 
his delicate and refreshing verse: 


“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun;” 
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and thus for a time the subtle influence of Indian sum- 
mer causes the winter gods to shrink and fade from our 
vision, Nevertheless, their obscurity is of short dura- 
tion; another day dawns with a.gray, overcast zenith, 
high winds and exhilarating ozone; or else a gale from 
the northeast fills the air with whirling snowflakes and 
freezes the earth in an icy grip. But again, a breath 
from the south may dispel the northern forces before 
they obtain full sway, and in fact one does rot ever 
know what new mood the weather will assume, or what 
fresh outlook will greet him each morning. a 

Radiant dawns and glowing sunsets are characteristic 
of this month; it appears at times as though the sky 
drew nearer, while the colors and clouds became more 
intensified and individual. Now that the earth has 
faded, and there remain only russet pasture lands and 
oak leaves to warm the scene, the heavens seem to 
replace this loss with rich, luminous skies, reflections, as 
it were, from some Elysian field clothed in perpetual 
brilliancy and beauty. The dawns “come up like 
thunder,” and before the blaze of mellow gold, which 
so often ushers in a day of gray quietude, Thoreau’s 
“morning twilight” retreats with haste to nightly 
realms. Some time previous to the sun’s appearance, 
the branches of the trees, woven in a network against 
the sky, will take on a green-bronze sheen most allur- 
ing and wonderful to the eyesight. Is it not Horatio 
who says to his companion as they wait for Hamlet in 
the gray early hours, 

“But, look; the morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


We would only have to place the word frosts in the 
stead of “dew” to obtain a complete and ideal descrip- 
tion of November sunrises. ; 

As the twilight deepens on the mountains, those 
clouds which have rested heavily along the horizon, lift 
and break up, revealing a clear vivid sunset which fills 
us with calm, inspiring contemplations. Ethereal 
islands that glow with a celestial light, drift on a sea 
of fiery color, while further up the sky fades into pale 
saffron or bluish-green tints. We look on and on 
through the ocean of illimitable space, and perchance 
our thoughts may float as serenely over the horizon of 
destiny as these clouds above the setting sun. : 

After all, then, the sky remains everlastingly fruitful 
throughout the year; its brilliancy lingers when the 
sombre cloak and withering frosts of late autumn de- 
prive the landscape of richer colors, and its warm sun- 
sets animate the bleakest seasons. 

PAULINA BRANDRETH. 





The Last Wild Turkey. 


A Thanksgiving Story. 


LL tell the story as it was told me by Tim Mul- 
a though not in his words, which, I confess, ran a 
i to prolixity. 

“— conus that a evening in November as there was 
an iniormal congress of the sports of the village 
around the stove in the postoffice, Al Budd came in 
from the woods and reported that he’d seen a wild 
turkey—a great buster of a fellow. Immediately there 
was intense excitement. Not for many years had a 

id turkey been seen in the woods, and it was supposed 

tt the race had become extinct, in those parts at 

ist. Besides Thanksgiving was coming on. Who 
was to be the lucky man to give thanks over that old 
Mohican—the last of his race in Buckram county —as 
one speaker eloquently described him, 

But presently the excitement subsided as suddenly 
as it had arisen, for it had occurred to the assemblage 
that after all Al Budd was only -“taking a rise out of 
them” and was even then laughing in his sleeve. So 
he became the object of the severest and most pene- 
trating scrutiny. “And at the suggestion of one wise 
man (delivered in a whisper), he- who was noted 
most for his powers of cross-examination (having once 
been a clerk in a lawyer’s office), began to put Al 
through his facings. Where had he seen the turkey! 
Was he sure it was a turkey? How far off was it? 
Was it a hundred yards? Would he swear it was a 
hundred yards? What did the turkey do? Did it gob- 
ble or make any other noise? Would he be able to 
identify it if he saw it again? Etc. etc., much to the 
admiration of the crowd. 4 

But Al bore it all without flinching, and as besides he 
had a tolerable reputation for telling the truth, it was 
finally concluded that he had -: seen a wild turkey, 
strange as the thing appeared. hereupon there was 
a revival of the excitement and the sports began to 
drop off to look to their weapons and map out plans 
of campaign. All, that is but Tim Mulcahy, who as he 
expressed it to the writer afterwards, scorned to be 
found among “a lot of gear pot hunters, drivin 
a poor stray bird to death.” 

ell, bright and early next day Gus Schwake, Ed 
Moebus and “Dutch Pete,” with some others of lesser 
fame, were off to the woods. And perhaps they didn’t 
beat them! But the turkey was nowhere to be found, 
much to the chagrin and disappointment of the beaters. 
Towards evening they happened to converge at an open 
spot and began to compare notes. t 
clared that there was no use in going after a wild tur- 
key. The only way was to wait for it. Ed Moebus 
inquired a little sarcastically of Pete where he was go- 
ing to wait. Gus Schwake thought Pete was right but 
said it would first be necessary to find out where the 
turkey roosted and then build a blind. He had hardly 
ceased speaking when their three hearts leaped into 
their mouths as they heard a commotion as of some 
big bird alighting in a tree nearby. nar they 
crouched and Ed Moebus, who was the best Indian, 
started off on all-fours to make a reconnoissance. He 
returned in half an hour and reported that he had been 
unable to locate the bird, but: that doubtless it was 
somewhere: in the neighborhood. It was then agreed 
that they should remain where they were until morning, 


1 arating and co i around the 
-— = probably the bird would come to 


feed, as nuts appeared plentifully scattered about. 
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“Dutch Pete” de- © 


watchers, but day at length dawned and they sat up on 
the alert and full of expectation. The light was still 


rather thick when they were thrilled to the soles of . 


their feet at hearing a heavy flapping of wings and 
presently the object. of their watch sailed down ma- 
jestically and lit in the mtiddle of the open space. For 
a moment the noble bird stood looking about. him 
warily. Being evidently satisfied with his observations 
he was in the act of lowering his head when there was 
a three-cornered explosion which shook the forest. 
Almost simultaneously the three sports dashed out to 
seize the prize. But judge of their feelings when they 
beheld the turkey take wing and disappear over the 
tops of the trees apparently uninjured! 

“I schvear dot bird ain’d humans!” cried “Dutch 
Pete” excitedly. 

Ed Moebus and Gus Schwake were too surprised to 
speak. 

To soothe their feelings they filled their pipes and 
had a smoke, and then concluding that there was no 
more hunting for that day they slowly and sadly turned 
for home. It was agreed that nothing should be said 
about what had happened, for while they felt that there 
must have been some enchantment at work, they real- 
ized that it would not be easy to make the village take 
that view. Unfortunately, however, “Dutch Pete,” 
who had a loose tongue, blabbed the matter to his 
wife, who told it to Mrs. Belschnickel, and then the cat 
was out of the bag. 

So the three sports became the laughing stock of the 
village. All they could say in self-defense was that the 
turkey must have been a phantom. “Dutch Pete,” 
who by reason of his indiscretion felt that the onus of 
defense lay upon him, was sure it was a phantom. 
They had heard of phantom ships and phantom deer, 
why not phantom turkeys? And now he recalled sev- 
eral circumstances at first unmentioned, such as that 
the turkey’s eye shone like a cat’s in the dark, and that its 
feathers emitted a sort of blue fire, like they saw on 
plum-puddings at Christmas. All this only set the vil- 
lage laughing the more heartily, and Tim Mulcahy was 
especially unmetrciful in his raillery. 

“Talkin’ of blue fire, Pete,” said he, “did you ever 
hear of such a thing as a blue funk?” 

It was the eve of Thanksgiving, a beautiful dry crisp 
evening, and the boys were all loafing down the road from 
Jake Kiimmelwasser’s, 

While the fun was at its height someone descried 
a tramp coming up the road. On observing the crowd 
the tramp hesitated and appeared to be about to turn 
back, but apparently realizing that if he did it would 
be no use as he should be pursued, having excited sus- 
picion, he continued on. When he came up it was seen 
he had a bag slung across his shoulder. 

“What have you got in the bag, cap?” demanded Tim 
Mulcahy. 

The tramp appeared to be in trouble at once. He 
flushed, stammered something about “old rags” and 
shifted from one dusty foot to another. 

“Boys,” said Tim, “I’m a respecter of every man’s 
liberty, even when he’s a hobo, but I think it’ll do no 
harm to see what’s in that bag. Come, open up, me 
man. 

Thereupon the tramp grew saucy, as you please— 
told Tim and his companions that they were only a lot 
of “fresh country ducks,” and that if they attempted 
any interference with him he would bang them over 
the head with the bag. 

After this bold bluff he suddenly changed his tune 
and began to cry. 

It was obvious to the assembled sports that the poor 
wretch was a little simple, as the saying is. 

“There—there,” said Tim soothingly, “we don’t want 
to take anything from you, me poor man. We were 
only foolin.’ Whatever you’ve got you’re welcome to 
it. So good day to you.” 

The tramp was moving off, then suddenly turned and 
called out: 

“Will you buy it?” 

“Buy what? What is it?” said Tim. 

“Something you don’t see every day,” answered the 
tramp. 

With that he lowered his bag and pulled out a wild 
turkey. 

There was a sensation! 
boys opened their eyes. 

“And how did you kill it?” queried Tim, examining 
the bird. 

“I killed it with a stone,” answered the tramp. 

Tim ceased his examination and regarding the tramp 
repeated: 

“Killed it with a stone?” 

. a said the tramp, “see where I hit it on the 
ead. 

_ Tim now turned his eyes on the crowd and burst 
into a laugh that echoed away back in the valley. In 
this he was joined by all, except Ed Moebus, Gus 
Schwake and “Dutch Pete,” who hung their heads and 
looked terribly abashed. 

“Oh, Lord,” exclaimed Tim, “I'll never get over 
this. To think that a stone could do more execution 
than three guns! But come, never mind, boys,” he 
said, observing the suffering of Ed and his companions, 
“We've got the turkey anyway and that’s the main 
thing. I invite yez all to Jake Kiimmelwasser’s to- 
morrow for a slice. And you too,” he said, addressing 
the tramp, who on hearing this concluded that that was 
to be his only payment and appeared again about to 
cry, so Tim hastened to add: 

“In the meantime here’s a dollar for you and me re- 
spectful compliments on your. skill.” 

It only remains to be recorded that the following 
day at Jake’s became historic in the village as the Wild 
Turkey Thanksgiving. 


You may be sure all the 


Frank Moonan. 





The Camp-Fire. . 
The menu card of the Canadian Camp-Fire ‘Club dinner last 
week was graced with this cameo by Edwin L. . Fabin: 


"rails of the Pathfinders.—XX. 


Rogs Cox, 
(Concluded from page 42 ) 


*It-was October 17, the anniversary of the sailing from 
New York of the Beaver, that Cox and Farnham set out 
on their nae srgettion to the Flatheads; and on the 
oth of November they reached the small village of these 
people. They were charmed with their frank and hos- 
pitable reception, and with the superiority in cleanliness 
of these Indians over other tribes that they had seen. 
They determined.to remain here for awhile, and began 
the building of a log house in which to winter. Mean- 
time the Indians kept coming in, and they made quite a 
trade in beaver. In December, Cox, having had a good 
canoe built of cedar planks, took leave of Farnham, and 
with six men set out to descend the river to Spokan, 
which was reached about New Year’s day. 

after returning to Astoria a tragedy occurred. 
The people at_the fort had been losing many things 
through the pilfering of the Indians. It seemed impos- 
sible to detect them, and appeals to the chief did not stop 
the stealing, nor bring back the stolen property. At last 
things came to such a pass that two armed sentinels were 
placed at either end of the camp, with orders to conceal 
themselves and to keep a sharp lookout. Shortly after 
midnight they saw a man creep out of one of the tents, 
carrying a bundle of clothing and some other things. 
They watched and followed him until they saw him step 
into a small canoe at the water’s edge, when they stepped 
forward and captured him. All hands were now called, 
and an inventory was taken of the property. Most of the 
things that were missing were found in the canoe with 
the man, but he declined to tell what had become of the 
remainder. The thief had never been suspected, and in 
view of this, and the aggravated character of the robbery, 
Mr, Clark determined to hang the man, as he had said a 
few days before at the council of the Indians he would 
do if he detected him. The man was accordingly hanged, 
the Indians having previously been asked if they did not 
1egard this as a proper punishment for one who had com- 
mitted these offenses. All agreed that it was right that 
he should die. 

During a trip to the Flatheads Cox witnessed an ex- 
traordinary display of fortitude by a Blackfoot prisoner 
whom they were torturing. It is a graphic picture of 
the savage cruelty of the savage man, and is far too hor- 
rible to print. An effort was made by the traders to put 
an end to these tortures, and the Flatheads were induced 
to set free, and send away to their people, a number of 
Blackfeet women. To these prisoners, now being set free, 
it was explained that torture between the tribes ought to 
cease, and as they were turned loose unharmed, it was 
hoped that they would persuade their people on the 
prairies to abstain in future from torturing Flathead cap- 
tives. Cox is enthusiastic about the attractiveness of the 
Flatheads. It was here that he was successfully treated 
for rheumatism by an old Indian doctor; the cure being 
a morning bath in the river, now frozen over, through a 
hole in the ice, followed by rubbing of the affected parts 
by the old doctor. After twenty-five days of the treat- 
ment the trouble had entirely disappeared. 

There came to this remote northwest corner in the 
autumn news of the War of 1812, and British war vessels 
took possession of Astoria in the name of the King, and 
named the trading post “Fort George.” It is rather 
touching to read that the Indians at the mouth of the 
Columbia River flocked to the post and offered their 
services to resist the war vessel, in order that the Ameri- 
cans might not be captured and made slaves, as the In- 
dians supposed they now would be. The offer, of course, 
was declined, since most of the employes were already 
British subjects, and were only too glad to be captured by 
their countrymen. 

The arms of the Indians about the mouth of the 
Columbia River were bows and arrows, and a short, 
double-edged ‘sword, or club, about two and a half feet 
long. The Indians wore armor, a shirt of elkskin, which 
was doubled and thrown over the shoulders, with holes 
for the arms, and reached as far as the ankle, and was 
perfectly arrow-proof. The head was covered by a war 
cap or helmet, made of bark, grass and leather, and would 
also resist a ball. They had another kind of arm or which 
was formed of thin slips of hard wood, ingeniously laced 
together, and much lighter and more pliable than the elk- 
skin coat. The extraordinary canoes built by these people 
have often been described, as have also their great houses. 

In August, 1814, a party of sixty men, including pro- 
prietors and clerks, left Fort George to go up the river 
with trade goods. On the way they met some Indians, 
who attempted to steal various small articles, and were 
warned to stop it, but paid no attention to the orders. 
Three caught in the act of pilfering were flogged. At 
night the party was attacked by Indians, and a Canadian 
was killed. ere were many narrow escapes. Passing 
up the river they met with the Walla Wallas, who re- 
ceived them in their usual friendly way. A little later the 
gory ‘smmnaees, that to which Cox was assigned going to 
Spokan House, where the Indians, who had expended all 
their ammunition, received them with great joy. An 
amusing sketch is given of the personality and character 
of the Scotchman, McDonald, celebrated for his great 
size, his flaming red hair, and his daring bravery. A 
small tribe of Indians were camped between an imrhense 
fall in the Columbia, known as La Chaudiere and Spokan 
House; their chief was a philosopher, frugal, thrifty, op- 
posed to gambling, and so in many respects different 


from the av Indian. Here occurred the death of 
— Hoole at the age of ninety-two, while he was setting 
1s traps. 


In October the various parties returned to Fort George 
with the proceeds of their trade, and on the 18th of No- 
‘vember again set out for the interior. Not far above the 











take from McDonald’s canoe, M’Kay struck him with the 
butt end of his gun, and obliged him to drop the bale. 
The Indian instantly placed an arrow on his bow, which 
he aimed at McDonald, who quickly stretched forth his 
arm, seized the arrow, broke it to pieces, and threw them 
into the Indian’s face. The Indian, by this time very 
angry, had ordered his canoe to push off, and was a 
about to shoot an arrow at McDonald when M’Kay fired 
and killed him. His two companions. were about to use 
their bows, but McDonald, who had a double-barreled 
gun, shot them both, killing one and severely wounding 
the other. The fight was on, but the Indians threw them- 
selves in the bottom of their canoes out of sight, and the 
vessels soon drifted down the river, and out of gun-shot. 
The traders at once went ashore and armed themselves. 
The Indians lurked about and shot at them, but without 
effect. Embarking, the white men paddled to a narrow 
island in the river, built breast-works, and prepared to 
pass the night. The next day the wind blew hard, and 
they were obliged to pass the night on the island. Mean- 
time the Indians were signaling, and canoes could be 
heard crossing and recrossing the river. The spirits of 
the white men were low, and they believed that they were 
likely all to be killed. The next day the traders sent 
out a flag of truce to the enemy, and asked for a talk, be- 
ing determined to pay the relatives of the dead for the 
loss, rather than to have any fighting. The Indians re- 
fused this, however, and declared that two white men 
must be delivered to them to be treated as they thought 
best. One of these white men, it was explained, must be 
McDonald. The offers made by the traders had been 
sufficiently liberal, but the general sentiment of the sav- 
ages seemed to be that these offers must be refused, and 
that white men must be killed to accompany the dead In- 
dians on their way to the home of the dead. After a 
heated discussion, it became evident that there was little 
hope of a compromise or of peace. One by one the In- 
dians sulkily drew away from the council and joined 
their friends who were sitting at a distance behind them. 
Just as the conference was over, however, it was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a dozen mounted Indians, who 
dashed into the space between the two parties, and halted 
there. These men were under the leadership of a young 
chief whose courage and ‘wisdom was respected by all the 
Indians of the country. He made a strong plea for a 
peaceful settlement of the difficulty, finally declaring that 
no one of the Indians should dare to attack the whites. 
This speech put a different look on matters, and the In- 
dians presently consented to the proposed compromise, 
and smoked with the traders. The wounded and the 
relations of the dead proved quite willing to accept the 
payments offered, and friendly relations were at once 
renewed. 

In May, 1816, the author found himself once more at 
Oakinagan, and this time occupying the chief position 
there. He at once set at work to rebuild the post, where 
he spent the summer. The point between the Oakinagan 
River and the Columbia, where the trading post was 
built, was absolutely free from rattlesnakes, although the 
surrounding country abounded with them. The snakés 
were frequently eaten by the Canadians, who skinned 
them as eels are skinned, and then spitted them on a stick 
run through the body, and then roasted before a fire. 
Cox tells a curious story of the treatment of a young 
woman supposed to have consumption by an old Indian. 
The treatment consisted in killing a dog and placing the 
foot and leg of the patient within the newly killed carcass 
until the flesh became cold. They were then taken out 
and bandaged with warm flannel. Besides this, she took 
daily a small quantity of bark in a glass of port wine. 
The result was that her condition greatly improved; she 
regained her appetite, and in the autumn was strong 
enough to travel across the mountains with her husband. 
The following summer Cox met her at Rainy Lake in the 
full enjoyment of health. Cox also tells of a white man, 
absolutely dying of a decline, who was cured by being 


placed at short intervals in the body of a newly killed 


horse. After two treatments of this kind, at-intervals of 


a few days, he began to regain his strength, and by ad- 
hering to ay, and careful living, was finally restored to 
his ordinary health. . 

Wolves were very abundant, and were very trouble- 
some to the horses. “These destructive animals annually 
destroy numbers of -horses,” Cox writes, “particularly 
during the winter season, when the latter get entangled in 
the snow, in which situation they become an easy prey to 
their light-footed pursuers, ten or fifteen of which will 
often fasten on one animal, and with their long fangs in 
a few minutes separate the head from the body. lf, how- 
ever, the horses are not prevented from using their legs, 
they sometimes punish the enemy severely; as an instance 
of this, I saw one morning the bodies of two of our 
horses which had been killed the night before, and around 
were lying eight dead and maimed wolves; some with 
their brains scattered about, and others with their limbs 
and ribs broken by the hoofs of the furious animals in 
their vain attempts to escape from their sanguinary 
assailants. 

“While I was at Spokan I went occasionally to the 
horse prairie, which is nearly surrounded by partially 
wooded hills, for the purpose of watching the maneuvers 
of the wolves in their combined attacks. The first an- 
nouncement of their approach was a few shrill currish 
barks at intervals, like the outpost firing of skirmishing 
parties. These were answered by similar barking from 
an opposite direction, until the sounds gradually approxi- 
mated, and at length ceased on the junction of the differ- 
ent parties. We prepared our guns, and concealed our- 
selves behind a thick cover. In the meantime, the horses, 
sensible of the approaching danger, began to paw the 
ground, snort, toss up their heads, look wildly about 
them, and exhibit all the symptoms of fear. One of two 
stallions took the lead, and appeared to await with a de- 
gree of comparative composure for the appearance of the 
enemy. 

“The allies at length entered the field in a semi-circular 
form, with their flanks extended for the evident purpose 
of surrounding their prey. They were between two and 
three hundred strong. The horses, on observing their 
movement, knew from experience its object, and dreading 
to encounter so numerous a force, instantly turned 
around and galloped off in a contrary direction. Their 
flight was the signal for the wolves to advance; and im- 
mediately uttering a simultaneous yell, they charged after 
the fugitives, still preserving their crescent form. Two 
or three of the horses, which were not in the best condi- 
tion, were quickly overtaken by the advanced guard of 
the enemy. The former, finding themselves unable to 
keep up with the band, commenced kicking at their pur- 
suers, several of which received some severe blows; but 
these being reinforced by others, they would have shortly 
despatchd the horses, had we not just in time emerged 
from our place of concealment and discharged a volley at 
the enemy’s center, by which a few were brought down. 
The whole battalion instantly wheeled about and fled to- 
ward the hills in the utmost disorder; while the horses, 
on hearing the fire, -changed their course and galloped up 
to us. Our appearance saved several of them from the 
fangs of their foes; and by their neighing they seemed to 
express their joy and gratitude at our timely inter- 
ference.” 

In portions. of the country inhabited by the Walla 
Wallas, Nez Percés and Shoshones, wild horses were at 
this time very. abundant. Sometimes from seven hundred 
to a thousand were seen in a band, and persons who had 
crossed the continent by the Missouri route told Cox that 
in the Snake Indian country bands varying from three to 
four thousand were frequently seen. The Spaniards at 
San Francisco informed the traders of the Northwest 
Company that in the year 1812 they were obliged to kill 
upward of thirty thousand horses in order to preserve 
sufficient grass for the buffalo. Just what is meant by 






California in this connection is uncertain, since it is not 
known that the buffalo were ever found in the California 
of modern times. 

n his description of the horses of the country, Cox 
tells of a ride of seventy-two miles which he made be- 
tween twelve o’clock in the morning and soon after dark, 
to outstrip.some rival traders who were on their way to 
the Flatheads. The Flatheads were out of tobacco, but 
Farnham, who was in charge of the party, felt sure that 
it a supply of this commodity were brought them at once, 
they would promise their skins to him. Cox, riding a 
splendid horse, known as Le Bleu, reached Farnham two 
hours in advance .of his rivals, and secured the trade. 
-In the summer of 1816 Cox determined to abandon 
Indian trading, and applied to the proprietors for leave, 
which was granted with regret. Nevertheless, he wintered 
at Oakinagan. 

In April, 1817, a party of eighty-six men embarked in 
two barges and nine canoes from Fort George to ascend 
the Columbia. They continued up the river with various 
adventures, seeing Indians constantly, but having no 
trouble with them, and on the 17th day, twenty-three of 
the party who were to cross the Rocky Mountains to the 
plains left the. loaded canoes and continued up the Co- 
lumbia, past Oakinagan, the mouth of the Spokan River, 
to Great Kettle Falls. Continuing, they passed through 
the lakes on the Columbia. The river grew narrower and 
narrower, and the current swifter, and at length they 
reached the Rocky Mountain portage, where they were to 
leave their canoes. The hard work done so far on the 
trip had exhausted many of the men, who were now prac- 
tically unable to work; so that seven men, six Canadians 
and an Englishmen, were sent back in the best canoe to 
Spokan House. Only one of them reached there alive, 
having been found by two Indians on the borders of the 
upper lake, and by them transported to Spokan House. 
Now came an overland journey on foot, where the nine 
remaining men were obliged to carry loads of about 
ninety pounds each. The journey was very difficult, over 
steep mountains, across rapid streams, and through deep 
snow fields. On the 31st of May they reached two small 
lakes on the summit of the mountains, at which they 
encamped. From these lakes a stream joins a branch of 
the Columbia River, while another, called Rocky Moun- 
tain River, empties into Peace River, and so takes its way 
to the Arctic Ocean. 

The next day they reached a beautiful meadow ground, 
where five of the company’s horses were found grazing, 
and their pack saddles were placed conspicuously near 
a large fire which was still burning. The animals had 
been sent up from Rocky Mountain House to meet them. 

The next day, in crossing the Rocky Mountain River, 
a series of accidents happened, by which the first raft 
made was lost, and the second got away, carrying several 
men with it, the result being that the party was now 
separated. From this time on until they reached Rocky 
Mountain House, they did not get together, and there was 
some suffering from hunger and cold. Nor was their 
situation much better at Rocky Mountain House, for 
they were unable there to obtain provisions, the people 
here being themselves on short allowance. On the 7th 
of June they left Rocky Mountain House, and soon en- 
tered the Athabasca River, and continued down it until 
they reached Elk River, which they ascended, and at last 
met Alexander Stewart and the Slave Lake brigade. 
From here they proceeded eastward, down the Beaver 
River.to Ile a la Crosse, reached the English River, Cum- 
berland House, and the Saskatchewan, and thence went 
through Lake Winepic to Fort Alexander by way of Rat 
Portage to Rainy Lake and Fort William. 

From here eastward the journeying was through the 
more or less settled country occupied largely by Canadian 
farmers. The party continued eastward, until on Sep- 
tember 19, five months and three days after leaving the 
Pacific Ocean, Cox reached Montreal, and his journeyings 
were at an end. Georce Birp GRINNELL, 





The Drumming Grouse. 


SKOWHEGAN, Me. Nov. 12.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have noted with interest in the later numbers 
of your most excellent publication the query relative to 
the drumming of the ruffed grouse, and the several replies 
by observers. 

Some excellent observations on the ruffed grouse were 
read at our seventh annual meeting of the Maine Orni- 
thological Society, held-in Portland, November 29, 1902, 
by Dr. Wm. C. Kendall, of the United States Fish Com- 
mission. These were published later in the Journal of the 
society, and as the notes throw light on the subject in 
question, I quote the following from Dr. Kendall’s most 
interesting article: 2 

“This year I had a number of opportunities for observ- 
ing the male grouse drum. In all but one instance the 
birds were on old logs. The exception was one in Free- 
port which was sitting on a stone wall. You are all 
doubtless familiar with the sound. It was made in all 
cases that came under my observation exactly as I 
described it last year in the Osprey. There was no ‘strut- 
ting up and down the log.’ If the bird detected a sound, 
he would straighten up, look and listen, then resume his 
crouching position with head drawn down. When about 
to drum, he would raise himself, — himself back, 
sometimes glancing about suspiciously, sometimes not, 
then produce the drumming sound and resume his former 


“The drumming seemed to be produced by expelling the 
air from between his wi and body by short, quick 
strokes of the wings, which at no time ‘met behind’ or 
touched the body. It has been stated that the drumming 
gannot 


be a ‘love note’ because it occurs so often in other’ ! 





seasons than in the spring. Now, I have been in the 
Maine woods since May 1, and have had all the oppor- 
tunities one could wish for to hear and observe these 
birds drum, and have heard more drumming birds in the 
late fall than at any other season, though I heard a few 
in the spring. If pairing takes place in the spring, it 
seems to me that it must be before the female is ready 
to lay her eggs. I have this year seen instances of un- 
doubted pairing in October and November, especially 
during the last of the former and first of the latter month. 
Drummers were heard most frequently in October. I recall 
hearing none in August and September. At this time the 
birds observed, for the most part, were in flocks of young 
with their mothers. In October there were seldom more 
than two together, and when in pairs they were always 
male and female. , ‘ 

“You have seen that picture of grouse which advertises 
some gun firm or another. It is a good one. This fall 
I saw the same pretty sight in living birds. The cock 
on a log, tail a-spread, wings drooping slightly, and-an 
immense ruff about his neck—so much that I could hardly 
detect his head, though I was within ten or fifteen feet 
of him. Below, by a rock, stood the female, motionless, 
and although not just at that moment casting admiring 

lances. at the swain on the log, I have no doubt that she 
had been doing so. 

“One night while tenting j 
October 17, a bright moonlight, still, cold, frosty night— 
I had fallen asleep and dreamed I was in my native town 
in one of my boyhood haunts with my yun, looking for 
‘partridges.’ In my dreams I heard one drum and started 


upon him. But for some reason I awoke before - 


to steal 
I reached the bird, and lay’ awake for a while, when I 
heard the drumming ‘sure ’nough,’ which at intervals of 


on Webster Brook—it was ; 


six, eight or ten minutes, I should judge, was repeated. 
I looked at my watch and it was 1:15 A. M. The bird 
was still at it when I last looked at my watch at 3:30 
before falling asleep again. I thought this night drum- 
ming an unusual occurrence, but my guide said he had 
often heard them drum on just such nights, but I doubt 
if he were forewarned by a dream. 

“I had the good fortune to observe a drummer ap- 
proaching his bandstand. He flew down near our tent, 
the same sleep disturber, I presume, stood for a minute 
upright, listening, then with head stretched out straight 
ahead, crouching close to the ground, he swiftly glided 
through the bushes to the log. I followed him and saw 
him drum. Sometimes prior to this, after watching one 
drum, I drove him from his log. Instead of running or 
flying as the birds do at other times, he dropped without 
a sound to the ground and sneaked swiftly and silently 
away. The only drummer I ever saw fly at once from 
the perch where he had been drumming, was not over a 
month ago in Freeport, when my dog frightened him from 
the stone wall previously mentioned. 

“My observations then lead me to suspect that the 


' mating season is not confined to the springtime, and pos- 


sibly the principal season is in October and November. 
But I am open to correction.” 

The above is in accord with my own observations. I 
have on several occasions heard the drumming in. the 
night, I recall one instance, while camping several years 
ago in northern Franklin county in Maine. We were 
tented near a trout brook. I was awakened by the drum- 
~~ a grouse. It was on a dark, foggy night. 

I have just returned from a ten days’ trip to the lower 
Dead River. _We were. camping near the Dead River 


Dam, just above Grand Fi One bright 
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evening as we were returning to camp, and were follow-- 


ing along the Spencer Stream, we heard a grouse drum- 
ming near us. I was very much pleased to~ find the 
Canada grouse—“spruce partridge”—rather plentiful in 
the Dead River region. We saw them nearly every day 
duting our stay. I was very glad to learn from our 
guide, Alvah J. Dumphy, that very few sportsmen evet 
shoot them. They are exceedingly tame there, and will fly 
up to a low branch of a spruce and sit and look at a per- 
son as unconcerned as can be. We found them usually in 
the dense spruce bushes in some solitary out-of-the-way 
place not far back from the river. The ruffed grouse 
were very plenty and very tame there. While hunting 
deer, we came upon flocks of them; they would hop up 
on a log or a low limb and look at us, showing very lit- 
tle signs of fear. 


Beaver in Maine. 


Having digressed from my subject, I will mention the 
quantities of beaver and their signs we saw in that region. 
1 had not supposed there was a place in Maine where 
they were so plenty. We examined seven or eight 
dams, which are very interesting and ingenious contri- 
vances. We saw several houses and many poplar trees 
which they had gnawed down along the banks of the river, 
felling them into the river and cutting the trunks up into 
sections and floating them to a place near their houses 
and sinking them. I measured trees they had felled that 
were 16 inches at the base where they had gnawed them 
off. One evening while in camp we had a discussion as to 
how the beaver contrive to sink their logs after cutting 
them off. Our guide gave his theory, and I would like to 
hear through these columns from those who have had op- 
portunity to observe along these lines. It would doubtless 
interest other readers. S 

It is an interesting experience to float down the river 
noiselessly in a canoe on a clear, cold, moonlight night, 
and as one rounds a bend in the river catch sight of a 
beaver. Flap goes his broad, flat tail, splattering the water 
high in air and making a noise that sounds as though 
someone from the bank had thrown a large rock into the 
water ahead of one. I shall long remember one such 
evening, when, with a hunting companion and our guide, 
as we silently paddled our canoe down the river from 
Long Falls to the dam; it was a clear, sharp, moonlight 
night, and every now and then could be seen a muskrat 
swimming along ahead of us. Several beaver were sighted, 
and as the first one that we came up to splashed the water 
ahead of us, my companion started and said, “Tho’t it was 
someone on the bank who threw a rock into the river 
ahead.” We occasionally heard the hooting of an owl 
above the sound of the rushing water above us on Long 
Falls, locally called “The Hulling Machine,” from the fact 
that when the logs go over the rapids in the spring the 
logs having the bark on come out below with the bark 
well peeled off. Below us was heard the dull roar of the 
Grand Falls below the dam. 

We occasionally startled deer on either bank as they 
were coming down to the waters edge to drink. Big 
game we found very plentiful, frequently seeing signs of 
moose. One large bull was shot near our camp while we 
were there, and one of our party fired at one but did not 
bring him down. Deer were very plentiful. We brought 
out a large 10-point buck which dressed 211 pounds. 
Canada jays were numerous, and so were pileated and 
northern hairy woodpeckers. J. Merton Swatn. 





Wuiterietp, N. H., Nov. 14.—Editor Forest’. and 
Stream: 1 have been in the woods a greater part of the 
time for many years, and there has been no autumn that 
I have not heard partridges drum. During the present 
autumn I heard them nearly every sunny day one. Sep- 
tember and October. I have always found it to be the.old 
bird, but perhaps the young one may drum; but I cannot 
call to mind a case of seeing one. As to the wings strik- 
ing the body, I will state the facts as I have seen them 
many times by watching the bird. I have seen drumming 
birds from all points—front, side, and rear—and they. all 
seem to be in the same position and to perform the saffie 
movements. 

The partridge selects a large log, though I have seen 
him choose a rock; and after finding one to his liking, 
generally occupies it day after day, though I have known 
of them shifting their location a number of times in a 
single hour, contrary to the general rule. F 

In the act of drumming, a partridge stands nearly if 
not quite erect, with his wings at right angles to his body, 
the first: movements being quite slow, but the last so fast 
that the motion of the wings cannot be followed with the 
eye; but at no time do the wings come in contact with the 
log, and by being extended it is impossible for them to 
hit his body; neither can they come in contact with each 
other, unless it be the extreme tips; therefore the drum- 
ming must be caused by the motion of the wings through 
the air. W. H. Youns. 


East MonrTpe.ier, Vt., Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: While the talk is on about the habits and drum- 
ming of partridges or grouse, I will fold my vote and 
hand it in. Men are not plenty who ever saw a partridge 
drumming near enough and with clear light to tell exactly 
ho wtheir wings went to produce the drumming sound. 
Many years ago, when a boy, I was fishing for brook 
trout; not with rod and reel, but with a pole cut on the 
bank of the brook and thrown away when the crotched 
limb to carry the trout was full. The brook in which I 
was fishing run over stones and rocks through a deep 
gully or ravine, with a dense growth of spruce and hem- 
lock up the sides. All of a sudden I heard the drum of a 
partridge wonderfully near. Instantly I forgot fishing. 
No still-hunter for big game ever approached more 
stealthily than I did that partridge. Stepping lightly on 
the stones in the brook so as not to snap a twig, and 
moving slowly, I gained little by little, when bang! an- 
other drum, and so near I dropped on my hands and feet 
and crept forward with renewed caution, occasionally 
rising enough to peek over the. bank through the under- 

when whack! whack! whack! buzz! another 
drumming. This time I located the bird exactly, only I 
could not see him distinctly. I moved a little under the 
bank and risked an eye over; saw enough to know that if 
I could move a foot or so more it would bring him be- 
tween me and a clear space through the tree tops at the 
top ridge. This done, I waited for the supreme moment 


for drumming, with my heart beating so loud it seemed 
to me the bird must hear it. Well, at last he raised him- 
selfon his toes, with wings extended and brought to- 
¥ether over his back, with a spring or spasmodic snap 
just before the backs or butts touch, giving the whack or 
drum beat, This was done slowly three or four times, 
and then running into a rapid succession of strokes like 
the roll of the tenor drum, or nearly indescribable. Many 
times since I have seen the domestic cock, just before 
crowing, beat his wings together over his back three or 
four times in the same manner as this partridge; but in- 
stead of giving the rapid beats for a final, he would crow. 
Partridges drum in the fall, but with nothing like the 
frequency or regularity of spring. Geo, Davis. 


HoguiaM, Wash., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Ruffed grouse do drum in the fall, as I have had ample 
chance to observe in over forty years of my life that I 
have lived in or near the woods. As to whether both old 
and young drum, I never had that phase of the subject 
presented to me before, much to my regret, for I have 
had ample opportunity to learn the facts in the case. and 
ii a chance should again occur I will try to improve it. 

Further, when he (for it is only the male that drums) 
drums, he strikes in front, his wings not touching the log 
on which he stands. I have watched one drum for the 
space of an hour, when there had been a flurry of snow— 
as often happens in some sections of the country inhabited 
by grouse—and his wings left no marks inthe snow, which 
they would have done if he had struck the log. This ob- 
servation was made to prove whether or no an article that 
I had read in a newspaper was correct. The article stated 
that the bird struck the log on which he stood, and that 
it was invariably a hollow one, and that the sound pro- 
duced was on the principle of the drum. What first 
started me to doubt the correctness of the statement was 
that I never had known a bird to select a hollow log for 
that use. 

About his striking his breast, the motion is so quick 
that it is difficult to decide whether he beats his breast or 
strikes his wings together in front of him. Some of my 
observations were made in New York State, others in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan; the one where the 
snow was on the log was in the latter State. The snow 
had fallen the night before, and there were no other 
tracks in it except those made by the bird that I saw 
drum, so there was no chance for me to be misled about 
it. W. A. LINKLETTER. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of November 12, R. D. quotes Audubon 
and Mr. John Biack quotes Nuttall as authority that a 
drumming grouse does strike his sides with his wings. 

The Old Angler says that they do not, and I wiil quote 
an authority to bear him out. I see by L. F. Brown’s arti- 
cle on sleeping ducks in the issue of November 19 that 
he says Mr. Elliott “is the present real authority on our 
wildfowl,” and he ought to be just as trustworthy in his 
observations of grouse. In “Game Birds of North 
America,” Mr. Elliott says: “The male grouse drums at 
all times in the year: in the spring as a defiance to his 
rivals or as a call to the hens to come and admire him as 
he struts in magnificent form upon his chosen log; and 
in summer and autumn, or even winter, as an indication 
of his lusty vigor and general satisfaction with himself. 
The sound heard on these occasions is like a deep muffled 
roll of a drum, even likened by some persons to low 
thunder, and has a great ventriloquial power. It is pro- 
duced solely by the wings, and these are not permitted to 
touch the body * * * sudenly he throws his body for- 
ward and stretches out his neck and commences to beat the 
air with his wings, but does not touch his flanks.” 

Now, I think that Mr. Elliott’s opinion on a question of 
this kind is of more value than that of Audubon, for the 
reason that this is a question which has been much dis- 
cussed during the past fifty years,-and Mr. Elliott must 
be very sure of his position, as he mentions the fact twice 
that the grouse does not strike his with the wings. 
On the other hand, I should suppose that Mr. Audubon 
probably settled this for himself without much ‘stress be- 
ing laid on the point as to whether the wings really did 
come in contact with the flanks or not... D1xmonrt. 


The Gacananenle Importation of 
Camels. 


From the Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 


BY CHARLES C. CARROLL, A.M. 


No experiments were made to ascertain how long 
the camels could go without water, and the information 
gained by the investigations of the expedition show that 
the tales on this subject are largely fables. The camel 
needs water each day, and gets along best when so 
supplied. He has a set of several stomachs, in one 
at least of which are cells where water is stored to the 
extent of about a gallon and a half, and this can be 
drawn upon when the animal does not get his daily supply. 
Habituated to traveling across the deserts, he has 
through centuries developed the er of going from 
five to eight days without a drink, and nature has as- 
sisted him by giving him a skin so constructed that he 
perspirts very scantily. But there is nothing in his sup- 
posed habit of drinking vast quantities of water and 
concealing it about his body for use in emergencies. 
His hump does, indeed, supply him with nourishment 
when at work where food is scarce, this being very well 
shown by the fact that oe a long, hard trip this 
unsightly protuberance gradually decreases in size, so 
that it is necessary to change the length of the packing 
thongs accordingly, until at the end of the trip the 
hump ‘has almost entirely disappeared. The substance 
of the hump is pure fat. After a course of high living 


’ without work, the hump’ so increases in size that it is 


awkward to place a saddle on the animal. It is said 
to be customery then to slit the skin, lay it back, and 
cut off slices of iat. This fat has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of thick cream and was said to be much es- 
teemed by ‘the Arabs, who use-it in tea and coffee, but 
our investigators had no -opportunity of testing it. 
The strict regulation against wetting the camel deck 
was necessary, because the camel can travel over any 


kind of surface except one that is slippery. In Asia 


Minor, Syria, Persia, North Hindoostan, and Tartary’ 


he travels loaded across valleys and mountain ranges 


and desert alike, exhibiting no hesitancy except when- 


he encounters ice or mud. Here he loses control of 
himself, spreads his legs wide apart, and if not helped 
generally ends by the dislocation of shoulders or hips 
or by literally splitting himself up, an injury which is 
always fatal. 

Six Arabs, one of them a Bedouin of the desert, were 
engaged to go along with the ship, with the idea that 
they would be useful in caring for the animals, but they 
proved helpless in bad weather, and their services were 
unnecessary in good weather. A Turk was also em- 
ployed because he represented himself to be a “camel 
M.D.,” perfectly familiar with the management of 
camels, their disease and treatment. This gentleman 
turned out to be an Oriental Sangrado. His cure for 
a cold was a piece of cheese; for swelled legs, tea mixed 
with gun powder; and for some further trifling com- 
plaint he gravely proposed to tickle the animal’s nose 
with a chameleon’s tail. He was soon set aside by the 
common sense of Lieutenant Porter. In giving birth, 
one of the camels died, this being attributed to an 
injury received in loading. Two young ones, born soon 
after leaving Smyrna, ‘were so much treated by the 
camel doctor that they also died; four others born dur- 
ing the voyage were kept out of his hands and would 
have come on very well, but one was starved because 
the mother could not be induced to rise and suckle it 
during a ten days’ storm; another was accidentally lain 
on by an old camel and crushed. The other two were 
successfully reared, and, having the run of the camel 
deck, amused the whole ship by their friskiness and 
precocity; they were thoroughly at home in the worst 
of weather, perfectly steady on their legs, going about 
the deck without falling during gales that forced even 
the sailors to hold on to some support. Such remark- 
able seamanship was attributed to the fact that they 
were born at sea. 

The show animals of the lot were two handsome 
dromedaries—one a Nomanieh from Oman, the other 
a Sennai from Nubia. Of all dromedaries the swiftest 
and most enduring in the Nomanieh, as it is also the 
best for riding, its natural gait being a movement of 
the hind leg and foreleg on opposite sides at the same 
time, or a movement of each leg in rapid succession. 
This gait must be taught to other breeds, as they nat- 
urally move in a rough trot. A good Nomanieh can 
travel from 90 to 100 miles a day, but cannot keep such 
traveling up day after day. From fifteen to twenty 
days he can keep up a gait of 50 to 60 miles a day. 
Many stories are, of course, related of feats of en- 
durance and speed, but these are to be taken with 
allowance. Our explorers found that the mail was 
regularly carried between Cairo and Suez on a camel. 
The distance is eighty-four miles and was covered in 
eighteen hours. The burden camel usually carries from 
250 to 400 pounds, and travels regularly from 20 to 30 
miles a day. 

In the cargo were four Pehlevans—camels which had 
been taught to wrestle, a sport which is common in 
the East. It seems that without any training at all the 
animals engage in contests which are a sort of wrest- 
ling bouts. Whenever two males meet for the first 
time, especially if there are any females about, an en- 
counter of this kind is indulged in. The camel that is 
thrown to the ground acknowledges his inferiority by 
scarcely daring thenceforth to look at the females. 
This natural propensity is cultivated by the Arabs and 
Turks, and the young camel is taught to wrestle, with 
some degree of science, by hoisting the right foreleg 
over the neck of his antagonist and coming down upon 
him with all the weight of the body. One of the Arabs 
employed by Major Wayne amused himself on the 
voyage by training “Uncle Sam,” a month-old camel, 
to wrestle, a pastime at which he soon became so pro- 
ficient and which he liked so well that it was found 
necessary to tie him up, as he developed the trick of 
making sudden rushes at the men and throwing them 
to the deck. 

It was in the midst of the rutting season when the 
animals were taken on board at Smyrna. At this 
period both sexes are cross and disposed to kick and 
bite. “The camel’s kick is soft,” says the Arab pro- 
verb, “but it takes life away;” its bite is not less terrible, 
as its heavy jaws and the leverage of its long neck 
enable it to pull and tear with great force. The females 
were exposed to the males constantly at this period 
with the purpose of securing as many young as possible 
at the earliest time. Except at this season, the camels 
were found, as a rule, docile and well behaved. The 
animal’s patience is sometimes strained beyond endur- 
ance by the brutality of its drivers; at such times it 
displays some cunning in waiting until the man is 
well within its power, when it takes summary vengeance. 
It appears to believe, however, with the American Con- 
stitution, that no man should be put in jeopardy twice 
for the same offense; and the driver who has mistreated 
a camel will place some part of his clothing where the 
beast will find it; and, pa trampling and tearing the 
offender’s coat, the camel is well satisfied and harbors 
no further grudge. When it does become necessary to 
discipline the beast, our experimenters were cautioned 
that-the punishment must be severe; they were in- 
structed to take a heavy club flattened at the end and 
with this to strike the animal with great force on the 
left side of the neck and six inches back of the jaw 
and to keep up the beating until the refractory animal 
rolled on the ground in sign of submission. 

Mr. Albert Ray, the keeper of the camels, who per- 
formed his work with sagacity and zeal, does not ap- 
pear to have made any warm friendship among the 
animals, although they were individually named and 
kept track of in his journal, in the picturesque nomen- 
clature of the Orient, as Gournal, Adela, Mahomet, 

ra, Ibrim, Ayesha, and so on. Such friendships 
are common enough, however, among the Arabs, as 
the camel, when well treated, is inclined to become at- 
tached to his master, though perhaps to a lesser de- 
gree than the dog or horse. s 

By his intelligent and energetic care, Lieutenant 
Porter thus kept his charges in excellent health, and 
landed safely at Indianola, Tex., May 14, 1856, thirty- 
four camels (a gaim of one on the ees a ap- 
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pereatiy in really better condition than when taken 
rom the sandy wastes of their native deserts. 

After some days of rest the herd was marched by 
easy stages to San Antonio, Tex., about 120 miles, 
where Major Wayne set about making arrangements 
to establish a camel ranch and to attempt the breeding 
of the animals. His plans were interfered with by Sec- 
retary Davis, whose idea was to find out first whether 
or not the animals, in the language of his instructions, 
“were adapted to military service, and could be econ- 
otnically atid usefully eriployed therein,” although he 
directed that they be giveti amiple time to recover from 
their lotig voyage. 

Soitie experimentation along this litte was at once 
attempted. Major Wayrie reported that, having re- 
moved his camp to Green Valley, 600 miles from San 
Antonio, he one day sent three 6-mule teams, with a 
wagon to each team, and six camels to San Antonio 
for a supply of oats. In going the camels were held 
back to accommodate themselves to the slower pace 
of the mules. Returning, the camels carried 3,648 
pounds of oats, while the wagons brought 1,800 pounds 
each. Thus 3 camels were equal to 6 mules and a 
wagon, and, in addition, the camels came to camp in 
two and one-half days, while the mules were nearly five 
days in performing the journey. 

One day at Indianola Major Wayne, who had been 
greatly annoyed by the skeptical attitude assumed by 
many persons throughout the country, and particularly 
by the jests of the unbelievers in the Texan town, 
thought to teach these latter a lesson. He brought up 
one of his finest pets, and, having caused it to kneel, 
ordered 2 bales of hay, weighing 314 pounds each, 
placed upon it. The knowing by-standers were con- 
vinced that the atiimal could tiot rise with such a load, 
but they laughed in scorn when the Major ordered 2 
more bales piled on, making an aggregate weight of 
1,256 pounds. To the amazemetit of all, atid to the ut- 
ter confusion of the scoffers, the camel, at the word of 
command, easily rose attd walked off with his burden. 
This sigtial viétory for the camel partisans created no 
Httle talk, and the incident was chronicled in verse by 
a local Texas poet, though unhappily, says Major 
Wayne, when he made his report, “I have not at hand 
a copy of the paper in which the ode was published,” 
and it thus failed of official immortality. 

“On another occasion,” to use the language*of Sec- 
retary Davis in his annual report of December, 1856, 
“the capacity of the camel for traveling over steep 
acclivities and on muddy roads was tested with the 
most satisfactory result. Instead of making the détour 
rendered necessary by the location of the road to avoid 
a rugged mountain impracticable for wagonis, the camels 
followed a trail which passed directly over it arid, a 
heavy faili Utturring while they were at the depot to 
which they had been sent for supplies, the road was 
rendered so muddy that it was considered impassable 
for loaded wagons. The train of camels were neverthe- 
less loaded with an average of 323 pounds each and 
returned to their encampment, a distance of 60 miles, 
in two days, suffering, as it is reported, no interruption 
or wnusual fatigue from the mud over which they had 
passed or the torrents of rain which fell upon them. 
These tests fully realize the anticipations entertained 
of their usefulness in the transportation of military 
supplies. The experiment of introducing them into 
the climate of the United States has been confined to 
the southern frontier of Texas. Thus far the result 
is as favorable as the most sanguine could have hoped 
« * * The very intelligent officer who was sent abroad to 
procure them, and who has remained in charge of 
them, expresses entire confidence both of their great 
value for the purpose of trattsportation aiid their adap- 
tition to the ¢elimate of a large portion of the United 
States,” 

{t should be noted that, in addition to this favorable 
opinion expressed by Major Wayne, that. “intelligent 
officer,” in his letters to the Department, placed es- 
pecial stress on the comparison ih usefulness between 
the camel and the mule, claiming superiority for the 
former and pointing out that the camel required less 
food and no More attention than the mule. 

Something over $20,000 of the sum appropriated by 
Congress was yet unexpended, and in June Lieutenant 
Vorter was furnished with $10,000 of this atid directed 
to fetch home on the Supply another shipload of camels. 

The storeship then lay at New York, and, as food for 
the return trip, she took on board 150 bales (about 20 
tons) of hay, 6,000 gallons of oats, 10 barrels of beans, 
soo galions of barley, 50 pounds of powdered sulphur, 
and 50 pounds of lard. The Department co:;nmissioned 
Mr. Heap at $2,000 a year and expenses and sent him 
on ahead directly to Smyrna, where, by the time that 
Porter arrived in November, he had collected from the 
interior a shipment of fine young animals. The Sultan 
of Turkey, through our minister at Constantinople, 
presented 6 dromedaries, which were included in this 
shipment. On the whole, this shipload was a much 
finer lot than those procured on the first trip. At 
Smyrna Lieutenant Porter employed nine men and a 
boy at $15 a month each and brought them along to 
help care for the animals. The Government continued 
to employ some of these men, together with some of 
those who were brought over on the first trip, for many 
years at $10 to $15 a month. One of them at least, 
Hiogo Alli, remained in the service as camel driver, 
interpreter, or mail carrier until 1870, when, on being 
discharged, he filed a claim for further employment 
on the ground that such was due him under the con- 
tract made in 1856. 

Lieutenant Porter sailed for home November 14, 
and, although meeting the roughest weather he had 
ever encountered, he lost but 3 camels on a voyage of 
eighty-eight days, and was able to turn over to Major 
Wayne, at Indianola, February 10, 1857, 41 animals, all 
in fine condition. The new animals were taken to 
Camp Verde, which was now officially designated the 
camel station. Up to this time Wayne had lost 5 of 
his first herd—2 by Spanish fever (a disease incident to 
acclimation), 1 by epilepsy, 1 from the bite of a par- 
ticularly ferocious companion, and one from blows 
probably inflicted by a mule driver who did not take 


raised-the camel herd to 70 in number. 


Kindly to the foreign beasts. The second shipload thus. 





experiment. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


In February, 1857, the Senate directed the Se 
of War to furnish it with a report regarding his camel 
This report was submitted the same 
month, and is a well-written and comprehensive docu- 
ment comprising the letters of Lieutenant Porter and 
Major Wayne, together with the information they-had 
obtained and the conclusions they had drawn. 

About this time the administration of President Bu- 
chanan came in and with it John B, Floyd as Secretary 
of War. Major Wayne, who had thus far conducted 
the camel experiment so vigorously and efficiently, was 
now tratisferred to the office of the Quartermaster- 
General at Washington, and could not, of course, give 
his persotial attetition longer to the Government cam- 
els, though he continued his interest in them, and was 
honored with a first-class medal from the Société im- 
périale zodlogique d’acclitation of Paris, for his suc- 
cessful introduction atid acclimatization of camels into 
this country. 

During the summer of 1857 the camels were used 
sparingly in carrying the supplies and in short scouts. 
In the fall of that year Lieut. Edward Fitzgerald Beale, 
afterwards a brigadier-general, and also minister to 
Austria under President Grant, was employed to open 
a wagon road from Fort Defiance, N. Mex., to the 
eastern frontiers of California, and a part of the herd 
of camels were put at his disposal for this expedition. 
The journey occupied forty-eight days through an un- 
explored wilderness of forest and plain and desert, the 
Colorado River being reached October 18. Lieutenant 
Beale speaks in the most enthusiastic terms of the 
work performed by the camels on this arduous trip. 
He says that they saved the members of the expedi- 
tion from many hardships, and excited the admiration 
of the whole party by their ability and willingness to 
perform the tasks set them. He started with the de- 
termination that the experiment should be most thor- 
ough, atid subjected the camels to trials “which no 
cther animals could possibly have endured.” On the 
desert they carried the water for the mules; traversed 
stretches of country covered with the sharpest volcanic 
rock without injury to their feet; climbed with heavy 
packs over mountains where the unloaded mules found 
it difficult to go even with the assistance of the dis- 
mounted riders; and, to the surprise of all the party, 
plunged into rivers without hesitation and swam them 
with ease. The lieutenant concludes that he would 
rather have one of the camels for such work than four 
of the best of his mules. One of the men who had 
charge of the camels on this trip, writing home to the 
ixichmond (Va.) Examiner, paints the same rosy pic- 
ture of their entire docility and utility. 

This and other favorable reports induced Secretary 
Floyd in his annual report in December, 1858, to make 
some interestiiig comitients. “The entire adaptation 
cf camels,” he says, “to military operations on the plains 
may now be taken as demonstrated.” The beast, to his mind, 
had already proved its “great usefulness and superiority 
over the horse for all movements upon the plains or 
desert,” it would be of great value against the maraud- 
ing Indians, and would materially reduce the expenses 
of the quartermaster’s department in furnishing trans- 
portation. He recommended that Congress at once 
“authorize the purchase of 1,000 camels.” So far was 
Congress from authorizing such a wholesale purchase, 
however, that it did not appropriate a cent, and a year 
afterwards, in December, 1859, the favorable reports 
continuing, the Secretary renewed his recommendation: 


The experiments thus far made—and they are pretty full— 
demonstrate that camels constitute a most useful and economic 
meatis of ttafspoftation for men and supplies through the 
great desert and barren portions of our interior. * * * n 


abundant supply of these animals would efable our Army to give 
greater and promptcr protection to our frontiers and to all our 
inter-oceanic routes than three times their cost expended in any 
other way. As a measure of cconomy I can not too strongly 
recommend the purchase*of a full supply to the consideration of 
Congress. 

But that body could not, as so often happens, see the 


matter in the same light as the Secretary, and did 
nothing towards loosening the purse strings for this 
purpose. By December, 1860, the Secretary was still 
further confirmed in his opinion of the good work of 
the camels, and reiterated his recommendations of the 
two preceding years. 

Settretary Boyd probably based fils belief and reeom- 
mendations largely upon the reports of Lieutetiatit 
Beale, for, after the successful trip of that officer from 
Texas to California to open a wagon road through the 
wilderness, the secretary had placed twenty of the 
camels in his hands to be employed by him in national 
explorations, These expeditions were made over a 
large part of the Southwest, more particularly in the 
Rocky Mournitaitts, atid extended over 4 period of four 
years. During this time the animals rendered efficietit 
service and were so well cared for by Lieutenant Beale 
that in 1861, with the iricoming of a new administration 
and a new Secretary of War, he turned over to the 
Government quartermaster in California a herd of 28, 
all in good condition. For the next two years these 
28, with several others that had been brought on from 
Texas, were held at the various forts and military 
stations in California, tio one of the officers in charge 
appearing to be able to find any work for them to do. 
In 1862 Lieutenant Beale wrote to Secretary Stanton 
describing the idle and unfavorable conditions under 
which the animals were then kept, stating that instead 
of any natural increase since he had returned them, 3 
of the finest had died, and proposing to take all of 
the remainder, give bond for their safe return at any 
time demanded, and to use them in further exploration 
and in packing supplies across the great basin. At this 
time, he states, they were “of no earthly use either to 
the Government or any ‘one else,” and the expense of 
their maintenance was about $500 a month. This prop- 
osition was rejected, and a year later a plan was set 
on. foot by Deputy Quartermaster E. B. Babbitt, 
stationed at San Francisco, to employ the camels in 
carrying the mail between. Fort Mohave, N. Mex., and 
New San Pedro. (Wilmington), Cal. Objection was 
made to this ‘plan both Lieut. D. J. Williamson, 
commaading at thé former place, and Capt. William 
G.,. Morris, at the latter, their reasons being based 
on statements entirely the reverse of those officially 
made by Major Wayne and Lieutenant Beale, 
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Monarch, the Big Bear. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
_ It seems to have been fully demonstrated that Mr. 
Seton’s last book was nearly all taken from Mr. Allen 
Kelly’s “Bears I Have Met, and Others;” and without 
Mr. Kelly's knowledge or. consent. Also that this 
“book” of Mr. Seton’s is. practically only what Mr. Kel- 
Iys by Mr. Seton’s urgent request, had saturated Mr. 
eton with in the parlor of a Los Angeles hotel, after 
Mr. Seton had “hunted him up,” and not, as Mr. Seton 
alleges in the preface of his “book,” told to him in 
wildernesses by wild savages, and in “tongue unknown 
to script.” 

Yet this kind of authorship was soberly defended 
here last week by Mr. R. T. Morris, as being the privi- 
lege of “genius that transmutes lead into gold.” The 
Doctor should not have asserted this before reading 
Mr. Kelly’s book, and despite his denial, is intended 
as “a reflection on Mr. Kelly’s writing.” They compare 
favorably with the work of the appropriating “genius.” 
T i are not lead, to be “transmuted,” but are already 
“go ie 

It seems to depend on whose ox is gored. How 
quickly Mr. Kelly would have been confronted with a 
claim and suit for damages, and an injunction, if one 
of Mr. Seton’s books had been so “appropriated” by 
Mr. Kelly. Mr. Kelly’s years of actual experience and 
very exceptionally complete knowledge, and his vivid, 
charming selection and style, as well as his money 
expenses and copyright of his book, are not Mr. 
Seton’s to “transmute,” be they lead or gold. Yet Dr. 
Morris compares them to the trivial taking of a canoe 
paddle by an Indian, and which it would be “a breach 
of etiquette” to claim; to playful fence jumping and 
pasture breaking by a neighbor’s horses, and to the 
water, to which Mr. Seton is “welcome,” that runs from 
= Doctor’s land. into Mr. Seton’s land at Stamford, 

onn. 

This is special pleading. Suppose that the Doctor 
should wake up some fine morning and find that all 
his trout and all the partridges on that beautiful coun- 
try estate, had been “appropriated” and exposed for 
sale by Mr. Seton in the New York and other markets. 
Suppose that, not content with this, Mr. Seton had, 
during the night, spirited away all the woods, waters, 
land and houses constituting the Doctor’s country 
place, and had set them up elsewhere as an owned ad- 
dition to Mr. Seton’s estate; and that when the Doctor 
remonstrated, his own words, used here last week, 
should be quoted to him as follows: “We do not al- 
ways consider how much benefit may result from having 
things taken from us.” Certainly not! But how long 
does the Doctor think a court and jury would listen to 
such spohistry by Mr. Seton’s attorney? 

Courtesy and goodwill between sportsmen and neigh- 
bors is one thing. To seek and secure substantial re- 
wards in reputation and money royalties, by taking 
admirable property painfully accumulated by another, 
is something very different. L. F. B. 








Wants to Join the Party. 


St. Louis, Nov. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have just finished perusing Mr. Brown’s “Sleeping Ducks” 
article. I never like to push in the door, but I have a 
feeling away down that I would like to join in on that 
trip with Mr, Ackert, and, were it possible, would like to 
see Coahoma made a welcome party thereto. It’s a moot 
question between Mr. Brown and Mr. Ackert as to 
whether (dusky) mallards sleep all together and at one 
and the same time. Now, if Coahoma still insists that 
ducks can’t smell, we, too, could join in the hunt, armed 
only with a can (hermetically sealed) of imported Lim- 
burger, the same to be opened up before those present 
when it is blowing a stiff gale toward the ducks. 

I feel like the alderman we once had in St. Paul who 
accentuated each statement made by remarking, “And I 
can prove it, Mr. President.” The habit of proof was 
so strong upon him that one day when in a leaky boat 
fishing he was so intent upon his sport that he did not 
notice that the boat was rapidly filling through the many 
fissures in its sides. When he discovered the situation, 
bailing was out of the question, it being only a matter of 
a few seconds before the gunwales and water met. “Pat,” 
he yelled out to his friend, “this boat is sinking, and I can 
prove it,” and suiting the action to the word, he jumped 
free of the boat and floundered through mud and water 
to terra firma. 

That’s the way I feel about the question of ducks smell- 
ing. They can smell and I can prove it. 

nd CHARLES CRI€TADORO. 





Sleeping Ducks on Hudson Ice. 


Jexsey City, Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
his reply to L. F. Brown, in Forest anp Stream of Nov. 
5. James Ackert, Jr., writes of killing black ducks on ice 
floes in the Hudson River in March; he also invites Mr. 
Brown to come up and be convinced in March next. 

As I understand the New York game laws, it is illegal 
to kill ducks at that time of year, and if Mr. Ackert kills 
them at that time of year, as I am led to believe by his 
article, one thing is certain, whether ducks sleep or not, 
and that is there must be a game warden along the Hud- 
son somewhere who needs waking up. 

Orto Kem. 


Canadian Camp-Fire Club. 


At- the annual dinner of the Canadian Camp-Fire Club, 
in New York on Wednesday evening of last week, the 
piece de résistance was roast Adirondack black bear, sent 
to the clab with the compliments of Grover Cleveland. 
Dr. William J. Long was the toastmaster, and the speakers 
and theit topics were: Professor George Willis Creel- 
man, “The Ssevtage vend the Mississoga;” William M. 
Fuller, “Backwoods Life ;” L. O. ong, “A Woman’s 

ip i Laneda t Alvah D. James, “On the Ama- 


zon;” Dr. Morris, “Grubbing for Rations,” 
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Marksmanship. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Among the numerous interesting letters which have ap- 
peared in your paper lately upon the subjects of barking 
squirrels and snuffing candles with the old backwoods 
flintlock rifles, that of your correspondent J. W. Shurter, 
in Forest AND STREAM of August 13, appears to me to 
be of the greatest value, because it gives reliable details 
of the degree of accuracy actually obtained with those 
weapons. There is, as Mr. Shurter says, no doubt but 
that, when sending specimens of the rifles and the tar- 
gets made by them to the Emperor Napoleon, the best 
work of the best marksmen would be sclected. The tar- 
gets—ro bullets in a square of 4 by 4% inches at 75 yards, 
and To in a 6-inch square at 125 yards, were really good 
for round balls of moderate size fired from rifles with the 
open hunting sights then in common use; but they are 
also quite sufficient to dispose of the myths about the 
marvelous accuracy of the old weapons related by various 
writers of histories and novels. al 

With regard to barking squirrels, if a bullet weighing 
50 to the pound, which is stated to have been the size 
used by Boone, passed through the bark close behind the 
elbows of a squirrel lying flat on a branch, I believe he 
would be killed almost invariably; because he would re- 
ceive a great shock produced by a sudden blow upon the 
network of nerves called the solar plexus. Audubon 
also was so careful and truthful a writer that it is diffi- 
cult to doubt any statement made by him, even if some 
well-known riflemen have tried to kill squirrels by bark- 
ing them and have frequently failed. Possibly their bul- 
lets were not of sufficient diameter and did not strike the 
exact spot necessary for giving the shock, A deviation 
of half an inch would make a great difference. Is it, 
however, quite certain that Audubon really wrote the ac- 
count so often quoted? I read in an American paper 
twelve years ago that the whole narrative appeared in 
“Hilliard’s First Class Reader,” published in 1859.* _ 

I first became interested about rifles through reading, 
more than fifty years ago, the accounts of writers like 
Fenimore Cooper and Mayne Reid; and for years I 
really believed that the marvelous accuracy described 
could be obtained from backwoods rifles owing to their 
thick and heavy barrels diminishing recoil and vibration. 
But when I saw these rifles in the hands of hunters with 
whom I lived in the Adirondack Mountains and in 
Canada, I was disappointed at finding that, although they 
shot well enough for killing game, there was nothing in 
their accuracy which I had not seen equalled by British 
rifles of lighter weight and much larger bore. Other men 
who have had far more experience than Myself with 
hunters in various parts of America, appear to have been 
equally unsuccessful. They describe the marksmanship as 
good, but almost invariably at short distances. In 1839 
the Hon. C. A. Murray traveled in the States, hunting 
deer in the Alleghany Mountains and buffalo on the 
prairies. In his journal, when writing about the Alle- 
ghanies, he says: “We killed a good number of deer, and 
sometimes amused ourselves shooting at a mark for small 
wagers. On these latter occasions I witnessed the skill 
of most of the professional hunters in the district. At 
a short distance—from twenty-five to thirty yards—they 
shot with much precision, but although their rifles are so 
long and heavy in metal, their performance at 150 yards 
was very inferior to that of many sportsmen whom I 
could name in Britain.” In 1847 an Irish gentleman named 
Jchn Palliser, traveled through Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Missouri, spending a winter near the Ozark Mountains 
at Fort Union, then a depot of the American Fur Com- 
pany. He was acquainted with many of the hunters and 
trappers, and engaged one of the most celebrated of them 
named Boucharville as guide and companion, of whom he 
writes in the highest terms. Palliser killed buffalo, griz- 
zly bears, wapiti, and other game, large and small, but 
does not even hint at any extraordinary short or long 
range shooting on the part of the trappers. Boucharville, 
whenever time allowed, made a rest -for his heavy rifle 
by driving his ramrod and wiping rod into the ground 
crosswise. The best marksmen mentioned was a Mr. 
Denig, physician at the fort, who often shot prairie fowl 
in the neck at 50 yards or more, which was certainly 
splendid work. . 

In 1846 Mr. G, F. Ruxton, an officer who had retired 
from the British army, traveled. through Mexico to the 
Rocky Mountains, where he spent a winter, and returned 
across the prairies to St. Louis in the following summer. 
He was acquainted with numerous trappers and hunters, 
with whom he was often engaged in the pursuit of game. 
He describes the trappers as fine shots; but neither in his 
journal nor in a novel called “Life in the Far West,” 
where some of the most noted among them are introduced, 
does he mention one shot at game or man which could not 
fairly have been expected from a well-made English rifle 
of far less weight than those of the trappers, which were 
very heavy and carried balls about 32 to the pound. His 
own rifle was double-barreled and fired balls-25 to the 
pound. 

Murray, Palliser and Ruxton were all ardent hunters, 
and it is incredible that they would not have used the 
long, heavy rifles of the trappers and hunters and recom- 
mended them to their own countrymen if they had found 
them practically superior to those they had brought from 

ngland. ‘ Ve 
. About. T think, the year 1850, the American and British 


Governments appointed a commission to settle the bound-: 
oe tnt of Oregon. It was accompanied by John Keast. 


Lord as naturalist, and he lived in that then unsettled 
part of America for three years, along with the hunters 
who supplied the commission with food. They-were liable 
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to be engaged in fighting the Indians, and Lord himself 
formed one of a party which rescued some white women 
who had been captured. It may therefore be supposed 
that the rifles were of the best quality and kept in good 
order; yet Mr. Lord, in his book “At Home in the Wil- 
derness,” states that he never saw the long, heavy rifles 
of the hunters shoot with any extraordinary accuracy; 
that the men using them missed as often as other people, 
and that the sole advantage he could discover in them was 
economy of ammunition, owing to their small bore. 

I spent much more money than I could well afford in 
purchasing American rifles, both muzzle and breechload- 
ing, and experimented for many years before finally com- 
ing to the conclusion that rifles are not made which will 
do such work as is ascribed to the old backwoods 
weapons. Fenimore Cooper, when describing some off- 
hand rifle shooting at 100 yards in the “Pathfinder,” 
makes his hero say, “I can see the head of the nail, and 
what I see I can hit.” In reality the most accurate rifles 
of the present day when fired from a rest with globe and 
aperture sights, will often miss a mark the size of a nail- 
head, and are doing very fine work if they put several 
successive shots on an inch buliseye at 100 yards. In 
Forest AND STREAM of September 10, Mr. Perry D. Frazer 
clearly proves the impossibility of driving a nail, except 
by chance, at far shorter distances than 100 yards. 

It is certain that the principle of thickness and weight 
in barrels is right; but it was carried to excess in the 
cld rifles. In 1864 I examined two of these in the shop 
ot a rifle-maker named Booth in the city of Ottawa. 
They had flintlocks and weighed 12 to 14 pounds each. 
When the butts rested on the ground the muzzles were 
level with my eyebrows, so that the barrels were four feet 
cr more in length. And all this for firing round balls of 
about 100 to the pound. 

Much stress has been laid by some writers on the argu- 
ment that the distance between the fore and hind sights 
on the old rifles gave greatly increased accuracy of aim; 
but aaginst this must be put the extra difficulty of truly 
boring and rifling such long barrels with the tools in use 
740 years ago, owing to the spring of the rod which held 
the steel borer and cutter. The argument as to accuracy 
of aim would apply equally to rifles with aperture sights 
on the stocks; and yet, since these came into general use 
within the last sixty years, we find that the most cele- 
brated target shots in America have seldom had barrels 
more than 32 to 34 inches in length. In Britain a barrel 
of 34 inches is almost unknown. 

About 1848, a gentleman named Chapman, in New 
York, wrote a very interesting and instructive book on 
“The Improved American Rifle.” I lent my copy many 
years ago to a man who never returned it, but, to the best 
of my recollection, Chapman stated that the most accurate 
of the rifles with round balls did not put them into less 
than a 10-inch ring at forty rods. Certain it is that some 
of the finest target work has often been accomplished 
with short barrels. Early in the sixties Mr. H. W. S. 
Cleveland, author of a work upon American rifles dated 
1864, which I still possess, won a match with a .40 caliber 
Maynard rifle having a barrel only twenty inches long, 
against the members of a rifle club using the old- 
fashioned muzzleloaders with very heavy barrels. The dis- 
tance was 220 yards, and all Mr. CJeveland’s shots were 
in the right half of an 8-inch bullseye—in about a 4-inch 
ring. 


General Jacob, of the Indian Army, tried numerous 
experiments with rifles of various patterns during a period 
of 25 years, and at ranges up to 2,000 yards. He finally 
found that with rifles of a weight that could be carried 
without too much fatigue—that is, from nine to ten 
pounds—he obtained the greatest regular accuracy with 
barrels 24 inches long, as that allowed of their being made 
sufficiently thick to prevent injurious vibration and jump. 
There must be many of the old rifles with barrels four 
feet and upward in length still existing, and if some of 
them had their grooves cleared out with rifling machines 
so as to cut away the rust and leave them as perfect as 
when. new, a test of their accuracy and trajectory with 
round balls would be deeply interesting and worthy of 
record in rifle literature. But the test should be a fair 
one; that is to say, the balls should fit only with such 
a degree of tightness that they could be pushed into the 
muzzle by a steady pressure of the ramrod; for anything 
tighter than that would be impractical for either man 
or hunting purposes. 

In Forest AND STREAM of September 17, 1885, there 
was an account of a trial at 100 yards of a .42 caliber 
muzzleloader by Romer with balls weighing 130 grains 
and the same weight of Hazard FG powder. Great ac- 
curacy, combined with a very flat trajectory up to 125 
yards, was the result. But a ball which, with a linen 
patch, can be forced with a fair degree of quickness into 
the grooves of a .42 gauge rifle weighs about 112 grains, 
or 63 ta the pound. The ball actually used weighed rather 
more than one of 54 to the pound,.and was a proper fit 
for a .44 gauge muzzleloader.. It must therefore have re- 
quired driving into the grooves with a mallet or some 
instrument to which considerable -pressure could be ap- 
plied. A delay of that kind in loading would often-cause 
loss of life when skirmishing with Indians, or loss of the 
game when hunting. : 

In 1887 I tried a series of experiments with a .35 caliber 
Maynard rifle. loading it with rowind balls at the muzzle 
and using lubricated cloth wads next the powder, with 
patches of unbleached linen; the halls weighed 63 grains, 
or about 111 to the pound, and fitted so tightly that I had 
to drive them into the muzzle with blows of the hand 
upon a piece of wood hollowed so as not to deform the 
balls. rifle weighed 8 pounds 3 ounces, had a 26-inch 
barrel, and the grooves had one 
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Harvey’s No, 6 powder, gradually increasing the charge 
from 30 grains to 82 before there was any sign of strip- 
ping. With 78 grains the balls could be kept in about a 
3-inch ring at 100 yards in calm, clear weather. The only 
rest procurable was the seat of a chair which I used 
while sitting on the ground, so it seems probable that 
the rifle might have proved as accurate as the Romer .42 
caliber if fired, like that, with aperture sights and from 
a machine rest. When, however, I used thinner patches so 
that the balls could be forced into the grooves as quickly 
as is necessary in hunting, there were at once evidences of 
stripping, so that the shooting could not be depended 
upon beyond very short ranges. 

After all, it is certain that powder charges equal to the 
bullet in weight could have been used by the old hunters 
in only exceptional instances. Their rifles usually carried 
balls between 40 and 60 to the pound; sometimes 32 to the 
pound, especially on the prairies or mountains. If we take 
a ball of 45 to the pound, a powder charge of equal weight 
would be more than 5% drams. Men living remote from 
towns where ammunition was scarce, or those who lived 
for months in camp, could not have afforded such charges, 
and they would have been unnecessary, because less than 
half the quantity would have been amply sufficient for 
killing deer, bear or man at the ranges ordinarily found 
in the brush. I have tried the effect of a round bail of 
48 to the pound from a .45 caliber carbine with 2 drams of 
powder. It had a trajectory quite flat enough for practi- 
cal work, and drove a plug of flesh through both shoul- 
ders of a deer, killing it almost on the spot. I therefore 
think that a charge exceeding one-third the weight of lead 
was seldom used in the old rifles because it would have been 
unnecessary and wasteful. With that charge they were far 
superior in trajectory to the British rifles made for spherical 
balls during the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
recognized best charge for muzzleloading shotguns was 
equal measures of powder and shot. British gunmakers 
having had little experience of rifles, began, and for many 
years continued, to make them for the same proportions 
of powder to lead; so the general rule was to load each 
rifle with its own bullet mcld full of strong powder. This 
gave 1% drams for a 16-bore, 2 drams for a 12-bore and 
2% drams for a 10-bore. The grooves were usually made 
with so rapid a twist that these charges could not be ex- 
ceeded without a risk of the bullets stripping. The tra- 
jectories were therefore high, but the accuracy at known 
ranges was, I believe, fully equal to that of the heavy 
American rifles. The late Horatio Ross, who was one of 
the best shots at game or target in the British Islands, 
describes in a book on deer stalking a trial he made of a 
double rifle by Purdey, the marks being chalk disks ex- 
actly the size of the bullet patches at 100 yards. He fired 
twelve shots from right to left barrels alternately, and 
broke eleven disks. The patch, which fitted an ounce 
round ball, was only 1% inches in diameter. This trial 
occurred as long ago as 1833, and shows the care with 
which rifles were made seventy years ago. Mr. Ross be- 
lieved that the accuracy of the old spherical ball rifles 
had never been equalled by those of the time when he 
wrote this, in 1880, at sporting ranges. The want of 
power, owing to the small powder charges, forced British 
sportsmen, when hunting dangerous animals, to use rifles 
of much larger caliber than would otherwise have been 
necessary. And, similarly, when American hunters had 
reduced the bore of their rifles in order to economize 
ammunition they were obliged to increase the proportion 
of powder in order to make their small bullets effective. 
When the rifles had a turn in the grooves sufficiently slow 
to allow the use of a large charge without the balls strip- 
ping, they gave a combination of accuracy with flat tra- 
jectory far superior to that of the British rifles. Captain 
Forsyth, of the Indian Army (who was Conservator of 
Forests in Central India), recognizing this fact. effected a 
great improvement in English rifles by reducing the twist 
in the grooves. Of course the larger the ball the less is 
the spiral required to maintain its accuracy, and Forsyth 
found by experiment, about 1860, that a ball of about 15 
to the pound could be fired with five drams of powder 
and carry perfectly true at sporting ranges from a barrel 
rifled with one turn in 8 feet 8 inches. Weapons of this 
kind were used with great success until the invention of 
the express rifle, which, owing to its bullet being of an 
elongated shape, had a flatter trajectory than any spherical 
ball at ranges exceeding about 125 yards. 

Although elongated bullets are said to have been in- 
vented in the eighteenth century, they could not have been 
equal to the spherical in accuracy, otherwise they would 
certainly have been adopted by American makers when 
the hunters spread across the prairies and into the Rocky 
Mountains. Those mentioned in old works on gunnery 
were egg-shaped and therefore ill adapted for keeping in a 
line with the axis of the bore when passing out of the 
barrel. The first elongated bullet of which I have read 
that gave good accuracy, was invented about 1823 by a 
Captain Norton, of the British Army. It was cast with 
projections which fitted the grooves of the rifle mechan- 
ically, and made with hollow points which were filled with 
percussion powder; Norton’s object being to blow up the 
ammunition wagons of field artillery, which he proved to 
be readily done at 1,000 yards or more, The British mili- 
tary authorities, however, made no use of his invention. 

In 1 Chapman published his work describing the 
Ameriean rifles of the best kind, such as those made 
Wesson, Billinghurst, James, and others. The bullets 
were called “pickets,” shaped like sugar-bowls, with the 

ints sometimes sharp and sometimes flat. The bases 
linn sincnd upon a linen patch, they were driven into the 

ooves by blows of the hand upon a kind of piston rod, 
the end of which was reamed out to fit the point of the 
bullet. The rod worked in the center of a cap which 
fitted the muzzle of the rifle, thus insuring that the bullet 
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fit. The grooves were cut with a “gainitig twist,” which 
commenced with a turn in five feet, and ended. with a turn. 
in about three feet at the muzzle. The result was a de- 
gree of minute accuracy which had never before been ap- 
proached, and which hardly been surpassed by the 
most perfect rifles of. the present day. A favorite size 
for deer hunting was one which carried round balls of 
75 to the pound and pickets weighing about half an ounce, 
The powder charge for the latter was 82 grains. The 
bullet fitted the grooves for 3-16 of an inch from the base 
upward. With this large chatge and the very slight fric- 
tion between the picket and the barrel, the trajectory was 
flat, so that no allowance was necessary up to 150 yards 
when fiting at the shoulder of a deer. I had a highl 
finished tifle of this kind by James, of Utica, N. Y. It 
was about ten pounds in weight and made for pickets 
weighing 140 grains, or 50 to the pound; the round balls 
weighing 90 to the pound. The powder charge for the 
picket was 55 grains. For off-hand work at the target, 
or for quiet standing shots at game, it was excellent; but 
its long top-heavy barrel and short stock with crescent- 
shaped butt made it exceedingly awkward for shots at 
reaping, or even quick shots at standing, game. Within 
a year I exchanged it for a double English rifle weighing 
only 8% pounds and carrying round balls 17 to the pound, 
and never regretted doing so. Not long afterward I was 
sent to a station in India where antelope of three species 
were fairly numerous, but very wild through having been 
hunted for two or three years by the men of a Highland 
regiment. In the open it was frequenily difficult to stalk 
as near as 150 or 200 yards, and in the jungle snap-shots 
were often necessary. During the first cool season I went 
out with both ‘shotgun and rifle whenever duty allowed 
time, and bagged thirty antelope without one escaping 
wounded, so far as I was aware. 

It appears highly probable that the American rifles with 
picket bullets first suggested the idea of the express sys- 
tem. Purdey made some express rifles in 1859, and by 
about 1866 they were used by numbers of English hunters, 
Those of .40 and .45 caliber gave a practically flat tra- 
jectory up to 150 yards, and were accurate enough to hit 
the vital part of a deer at that distance, but they never 
equalled the American muzzleloaders with picket bullets 
in delicate accuracy at any distance, although far better 
for game shooting, owing to their lightness and handiness. 

All that I have written about the old rifles refers to 
those used when round balls were universal. I am con- 
vinced that notwithstanding their 4-foot barrels and heavy 
weights, the very best of them would be beaten, in trajec- 
tory as well as accuracy, at all ranges beyond 150 yards, 
by the Winchester and Marlin rifles with 26-inch barrels 
and of nine pounds weight, chambered for either the .40- 
65-260 or .38-56-255 cartridges. The myths respecting 
their wonderful performances arose through a few well- 
known facts: 

1. The men who used them depended greatly for food 
upon close shooting at game, and often for their lives 
upon holding straight when fighting with Indians. The 
time required for reloading would frequently cost them 
their lives or the loss of food. unless the first shot were 
well placed. Therefore they were forced to acquire the 
fixed habit of always taking careful aim instead of firing 
recklessly, as has become the habit of many hunters since 
the invention of quick-loading rifles. 

2. Owing to the plentiful supply of game and the neces- 
sity of using it for food, America contained during the 
eighteenth and first quarter of the nineteenth centuries, 
a far greater number of good marksmen in proportion to 
the population than had ever existed in any other country. 

3. The fire of such men, whether their rifles were long 
or short, light or heavy. would necessarily be far more 
deadly than the* si any troops taught the use of guns 
after enlisting in an army. 

4. The British officers who, during the Revolutionary 
War, were astonished at the shooting of the backwoods- 
men, had, in most cases, not seen a rifle before going to 
America; and few of those who had seen one were practi- 
cally acquainted with its use. Even in the Highlands of 
Scotland, ball shooting smoothbores were, long after that 
period, often used for stalking deer. ; 

5. Every one who fires a rifle for many years will, at 
times, make very extraordinary shots, or even Several in 
succession, and those who are practically unacquainted 
with the rifle often imagine that stich shooting is habitual, 
and can be repeated regularly. The description of a 
marvelous shot is liable to be much exaggerated when 
passing from one individual to another. (Mr. H. W. S. 
Cleveland, in his work on the rifle, states that he once 
killed a partridge at an extraordinary distance in Maine, 
a shot which he knew he might not have been able to 

repeat in firing fifty times. But that shot was talked 
about far and near for years afterward as a proof of 
Cleveland’s skill and of the accuracy of the Kentucky 
rifle, one of which he was then using. He says that rifles 
were then almost unknown in Maine.) 
J. J. Meyrick. 
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Bringing Game Through New Jersey. 


THERE are certain New York counties—Orange and 
Sullivan—which are reached from New York city by way 
of the Erie Railway. The Erie passes through New 
Jersey, so that a sportsman bringing his game home with 
him is obliged to take it out of the State of New York 
(which is forbidden by the New York law) into New 
Jersey, atid then out of New Jersey (which is also for- 
bidden by law) into New York again. 

In former years the New Jersey wardens at the Jersey 
City ferries have seized and confiscated such game in 
course of transit ag tg State ; .? this. ae act- 
1 under instruction, they permit e tO pass. 
Under date of Nov. 18, President Benj. F, Morris, of 
the New Jersey Fish and Game Commission, writes: 
“Editor Forest and Stream: The Commission promul- 
‘gated a rule last year that it was not a violation to bring 
game from some other State across New Jersey and take 


it over the ferry into New York; that our law was simply 
designed to prevent taking of game killed in New Jersey 
out of the State. Of course parties with game in posses- 
sion may i aie, — it = Poss S a wardens 
o do so, and explain w t game. 


Hawaiian Game Seasons. 


Honotutu, Hawaii, Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The game birds of Hawaii are fairly well protected by 
law. The laws are observed by the real sportsmen, but 
in the country districts our Oriental population disregard 
them and shoot game in and out of season. Another safe- 
guard is the law specifies a hunting license for each island, 
the fee for which is $5. 

Among the birds, both native and foreign, the following 
are protected by law during the closed season: Wild 
dove, wild pigeon, pheasant, quail, native duck, native 
goose, foreign duck, plover, snipe, akekeke, curlew, kuku- 
luaio and the mud-hen. 

The wild ducks, plover, snipes, and curlews are migra- 
tory birds, and it seems incredulous that the little 
feathered birds that cannot test on the water are able to 
sustain the long flight from Alaska, some 2,500 miles. 
But they go and come with the seasons, leaving us in the 
spring and returning in the early fall. 

When the plover fitst reach our shores they are in fine, 
fat condition; but after a few weeks hecome thin. It is 
said that birds, when about to migrate, take on a “fever,” 
and even their notes of call are changed, and they fly with 
great speed, some of the best flyers making 240 miles an 
hour. In this case, the birds from the northwest make 
the journey in from 12 to 15 hours. There is no place for 
the land birds to alight to break their long flight. These 
same birds mentioned are found on the islands 1,000 miles 
further south of us. They are all here now, and the 
island hunters are making good bags. 

Eight sportsmen went duck hunting last week and 
bagged over 150 wild ducks besides some plover. The 
duck hunting, however, is closely confined to hunters 
leasing ponds, which they bait and protect the game. 
These ponds are only shot over every few weeks, for if 
they were constantly hunted the ducks would leave the 


island. 

Pheasant shooting is confined more to the uplands. 
They would become more plentiful were it not i the 
mongoose, a pest that was imported to rid cane fields of 
the rats, and these pests now destroy the bird eggs, the 
young, and even the full grown pheasants. Mongoose 
are about the size of a rat, know no fear, and have been 
known to take a good sized rooster off and kill it in broad 
daylight. It is essential for pheasant hunting to have 
dogs to get the birds flushed in the low shrubbery on the 
hills and higher plains. Hunters, however, are able to 
make bags of from 10 to 20, according to locality. 

The most popular hunting is dove shooting. They are 
very plentiful about the time the rice crop is harvested, 
when they are found on the fields of cut grain. It is no 
unusual thing for hunters to make a bag of 100 per gun. 
A great many of my acquaintances make bags of from 70 
to go regularly each Sunday during the height of the 
season. 

Plover, snipe and curlew are found on the marshes and 
along the shores. The use of decoys is very helpful in 
bringing them within range of a blind. The bags have 
not been very heavy this season. They seem to keep in 
small flocks and are very wild. ALBERT DELMAR. 


The Adirondack Deer Season. 


Tue season for deer hunting in New York State, 
which opened on Sept. 1, closed Nov. 15. Taken all in 
all, the season has been a fairly good one, although it 
is probable that the aggregate number of deer killed 
was considerably smaller than in any open period for 
several years past. Several causes conspired to bring 
.about this result, and no doubt all had a greater bear- 
ing thereon than is generally known. It is universally 
conceded that a great many deer perished in the Adiron- 
dack region last winter, and as a natural consequence 
there were fewer in the woods this fall than there 
otherwise would have been. There are certain localities 
where deer were apparently as numerous this season 
as they ever were, but in other sections a pronounced 
falling off was noticeable. There has been a wide 
difference of opinion as to the cause of the mortality 
last winter, but that many died cannot be successfully 
disputed. The theory that the severe cold weather and 
the deep snows proved fatal to many has had numerous 
advocates, and very likely they may have to some ex- 
tent contributed to that end, but there must have been 
other influences. Some people claim that the streams 
were frozen so hard that the deer were unable to get 
water and perished from thirst, while others say the 
snow was so deep the animals could not obtain food 
to sustain life. A few believe that the deer froze to 
death. Experienced woodsmen, however, do not hesi- 
tate to express the opinion, that if the deer had been 
left undisturbed in their yards, or chosen winter quar- 
ters, and not frightened out by men or dogs, the mor- 
tality would have been comparatively slight. Another 
explanation which appears very reasonable, is that 

many dead deer found when spring opened were 
animals which were mortally wounded or badly crippled 
during the previous hunting season. But whatever the 

cause of death may have been, the depletion in the 
ranks of the deer was one of the prime reasons why 
there were fewer: killed this fall than usual. 

The remarkably heavy foliage on the deciduous trees 
and undergrowth proved a great disadvantage to 
hunters during the greater part of the open season. 
The leaves remained on the trees and shrubbery until 
very late, and thus made it difficult for a person to 
discover a deer, even though it was close at hand. 
Another thing which had an important influence in 
protecting the deer was the reluctance of hunters to 
travel about in the woods in quest of game through 
fear of being mistaken for a deer and shot at by some 
over-anxious and reckless marksman. The numerous 
shooting accidents which “have occurred in the Adiron- 
dacks prevented many people from visiting the woods 
this fall, particularly while the leaves were on the trees; 
and those who did go were very careful not to incur 
any undue risks. aany hunters who had occasion to 
go through the shrubbery took the precaution to whistle 
or sing while doing so, preferring to take the chance 
of frightening game away: rather than to give some 
careless tonne: marksman -an excuse for shooting 
in their direction on the theory that a moving bush 





might possibly conceal a deer. It was noticeable that 
a very large percentage of the hunters waited until 
after the leaves had fallen, believing that the danger 
of their being mistaken for deer would then be le: 
than earlier in the season. 

The city sportsmen, as well as:the guides here, come 
to realize the wisdom of wearing a red hunting suit, 
red sweater, red shirt, red coat or, at least, a red hat 
while tramping through the woods, and there is nu 
doubt that it is one of the most efficient safeguards that 
can be adopted to prevent a person from being mis- 
taken for a deer or bear. The custom of wearing 
clothing of this conspicuous color has become very 
popular in the Adirondacks, and is bound to increase 
in favor from year to year. It is believed by experi- 
enced woodsmen that red will not frighten a deer, and 
that oftentimes it will serve to attract and hold the 
animal’s attention, so that the hunter who wears it 
will stand just as good a chance of seeing game as the 
one who declines to don it. 

After the leaves had fallen, the conditions for hunt- 
ing were presumably at their best; but hunters found 
themselves seriously handicapped when looking for 
deer by the fact that the woods were so noisy. The 
ground was heavily carpeted with dead leaves, and 
when these were dry, as was the case most of the 
time, it was an utter impossibility to still-hunt success- 
fully. It was out of the question for a man to walk 
through the woods without making such a noise in the 
dry leaves as to alarm any deer that might be within 
a radius of a quarter of a mile or more, and so hunters 
found it very difficult to obtain anything like a satis- 
factory shot. There were a very few days, however, 
perhaps half a dozen in all, during the latter part of the 
season, when the conditions for still-hunting were ideal. 
Twice or three times there was a light fall of snow dur- 
ing the night, and on the following morning the ground 
was covered to the depth of five or six inches with soft, 
damp snow. At such times hunters were enabled to 
move through the forest noiselessly and to readily 
follow the fresh track of a deer when they found one. 
November 14 was one of these days, and hunters who 
were in the woods at that time made a good record, or 
had no one to blame but themselves. It is believed 
that a very large proportion of the deer killed during 
the season were shot on the days when there was 
snow on the ground, and on the few other occasions 
when it had rained sufficiently to moisten the fallen 
leaves and make still-hunting practicable. 

It is predicted that when the reports are all in from 
different portions of the Adirondacks, it will be found 
that a good many deer have been taken this year, 
although, as has been intimated, the number is not as 
large as it was last year or the year before. The prob- 
abilities, in any event, are that the slaughter was fully 
as great as it could be and not exceed the present an- 
nual rate of increase. 

Thinking sportsmen are of the opinion that there 
is danger of going beyond these bounds, and in order 
to guard against it, they are advocating shortening the 
open season still further. Probably some additional 
protective measures will eventually have to be adopted 
in order to properly conserve the game supply, and 
it will be wise to take the necessary action before the 
deer have been too greatly reduced in numbers. 

W. E. Wo corr. 

Utica, N. Y., Nov, 21. 


In Nebraska. 


OmanaA.—Nov. 1 the open season for quail began in 
this State and local sportsmen havé been busy eve: 
since. Duck shooting this fall has been poor, but the 
prospects are flattering for great sport with Bob Whit« 
Notwithstanding the excessively frigid weather during 
the latter part of winter the birds are reported in un 
usual plentifulness in all favored localities. The heavy 
snow of February lay but a few days upon the earth; 
the havoc among the birds in consequence was small. 
Had the white blanket’ lain for any considerable period 
and the weather miaintained its intense severity, the 
quail in the least,€overed districts would have been all 
but exterminated: It is the inclement weather in this 
section of the country which works the greatest disas 
ter to the birds. The sportsmen, hawks, owls and co- 
yotes cut but little figure by way of comparison. 

From a personal standpoint, each lover of the fic 
and wood has a preference in regard to the species o 
game he prefers to hunt and shoot to obtain the great- 
est amount of profit and pleasure, and this preference 
naturally forms the individual’s opinion as to which is 
the best of all for the purpose of healthful sport. One 
prefers wild fowl, and not taking into consideration his 
own personal fancies and idiosyncrasies, his peculiar 
success in this branch of gunning, or his advantages, 
which undoubtedly are mainly instrumental in deter- 
mining his preference, he emphatically affirms that this 
class of shooting is the best of all. And of this con- 
stituency I am honest in admitting that I am an ardent 
follower. And so with all the rest of the craft whose 
choice is the shooting of some other bird—whatever 
it may be it is certain to be extolled above all others. I 
am willing to confess, however, that it is my belief that 
from the standpoint of the greatest amount of pleasure 
to the greatest number, quail shooting, for numerous 
reasons, is the finest sport of all. 

It affords so much mixed shooting—in the open and 
in the cover, and slow and swift—that there is plenty 
to tax the skill and tickle the fancy of all, however 
crochety or fastidious. In the open country the shoot- 
ing is not too difficult to dishearten one of even the 
most moderate skill, while, on the other hand, in our 
tangled and matted creek bottoms, the pastime is well 
calculated to'test the nicest skill of the best shot who 
ever picked up a hammerless. So, taken as a whole, 
in the open or in the brush, the gunner of average 
deftness can manage to make a satisfactory showing, 
and thus secure the consequent excitement which 
comes with reasonable stuccéss. In this’ connection, I 
will add, and meet the approval too, of all the experienced. 
sportsmen, 'T think, that a certain ee of success is 
essential to the shooter's pleasure. “Yiany writers de- 
precate’ t¢ consideration of the bag, treating it as an 
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irrelevant incident, gross and unsportsmanilke, and 


these are so enthralled with the beauties of nature and 


the ethics of gunning in the abstract that they think 
it should be mentioned in hushed tones only or viewed 
with eyes askance. *But, according to my idea the 
beautiful and the useful should go hand in hand. Each 
is a component part of the whole, and as such should 
be equivalent as factors in the joys of the field and 
stream. A full bag and a full creel distinguishes the 
expert and the enthusiast. To the sentimental, which 
surely ennobles and adorns the useful in life, there must 
be added the material, the serious and the practical; the 
hunter must be rewarded for his efforts or he will soon 
cease to be a hunter. It is not all shooting to shoot, 
or all fishing to fish. 

There is still another important feature about quail 
shooting. The man whose business cares allot him 
but a few days for shooting, and these at no regularly 
stated time, certainly has more possibilities for recrea- 
tion and sport on quail than any other bird that flies, 
notwithstanding there may be a lack of fervid enthusi- 
asm and superlative exaltation as is conspicuous among 
the wildfowl, the jacksnipe and the grouse shooters. 

Quail are undoubtedly more uniformly and widely 
distributed throughout the United States than any other 
high-class game bird. Its habitat comprises both open 
and timbered districts from piny Maine to silvery-sanded 
California, and from the borders of British Columbia 
to the Gulf of Mexico. It differs from the ruffed 
grouse, whose home is exclusively confined to the 
woods, and therefore in a much smaller territory than 
that of Bob White, and from the pinnated grouse (prairie 
chicken), which is purely a bird of the prairie. The 
quail flourishes wherever it can obtain a sufficient food 
supply, either in a timbered country, or in the tree- 
less and shrubless prairie adjacent to some river or 
water-ways. It readily adjusts its habitat according to 
the dominating circumstances of food and _ cover, 
whether it be on our plains, or in the woods or in a 
region embracing both open and cover. Here in 
Nebraska it frequents both field and wood, preferring 
such as have a good food supply, with hedges, river 
and creek beds choked with plum and grape and crab- 
apple, to which it can run or fly to shelter or safety. 
Here it rarely penetrates far into the woods, preferring 
to skirt along the outer edges of them merely for pro- 
tection, as both the redtail and Cooper’s hawk are its 
deadiy enemy, and it must be ever alert to escape them. 

But the idyllic season is now here, so whistle up the 
old dog and prepare for a day in the thicket and stubble. 
The blackbird, with the scarlet splotch on either wing 
flashing in the hazy sunlight, has chucked a last sad 
farewell overhead; russet has succeeded the gold in the 
thin branches of the cottonwood; a dull dun lights the 
faded green of the pasture land, and a marked change 
has come over the old setter. No longer does he tap 
out an indolent welcome on the porch floor at your 
coming at noonday or evening, but springs down the 
walk with eager bark and sparkling eye to meet you, soil- 
ing your business apparel with his forepaws as he leaps 
for your face, and evoking a harsh word of command for 
his effrontery. But he knows you don’t mean it, and 
cavorts around you in an ecstacy of emotion, rushing off 
through the drooping peony and chrysanthemums, and 
back again to peer into your face in an effort to fathom 
your intentions—whether you are merely home for grub 
or after canvas coat and hammerless. 

A few more days and the sport will be at its height, 
and from out the tangly Elkhorn’s mazes, where the 
orange arils of the bittersweet are darkening among its 
maroon and still clinging leaves, will come the plaintive 
signals of the scattered bevy that will set your soul ablaze. 
How different from the cheery whistle that so lately 
floated across the harvest field, yet how thrilling, how 
penetrating. Strangely exciting, indeed, is this autumn 
call of the quail. He who has never heard its melody 
when the hills are bathed in purple and gold, when the 
sumach burns its brightest, and a mellower sunlight floods 
the land, has missed one of the sweetest emotions of the 
human breast. Strong, indeed, must be the fetters of 
office or counting room that holds back the born sports- 
man when the perennial rustle of the late November 
winds sound like mystic music from angels’ lutes and the 
blackening walnuts have dropped from their bare 
branches, when the querulous caw of the crow comes like 
a phantom cry from over the silent fields, and the acrimon- 
ious scolding of the irascible bluejay, tilting up and down, 
through the elm’s gray network, is nearly all that is left 
of the pleasing summer sounds, and when the golden flash 
of the yellowhammer’s wing the last gleam of brilliant life. 
_ Gossiping about quail shooting reminds me that most of 
it is at close range. A majority of the birds killed are 
within twenty-five yards, and often much nearer than 
that distance. A gun weighing 6% to 7% pounds is of 
ample weight, and the 12-bore is most commonly used, 
though the 16 and even 20 are excellent, and preferred 
by many sportsmen, especially those in the South. But 
under almost any circumstances, the gun should be a 
cylinder. There is little need of a chokebore in quail 
shooting. However, it is an exceedingly difficult matter 
to induce the average shooter of the day to use a cylinder- 
bore gun. Its use seems to be construed as reflecting on 
one’s ability to shoot a close gun instead of being accepted 
as a matter concerning the gun fit for the particular kind 
of game. It requires time to effect a cure in the use of 
chokebcres in quail shooting. One has to treat indul- 
_ the emotional attacks, sentimental and practical, 
which appertain to shooting, from the romance of it 
which requires that the landscape be bathed in mellow 
sunlight, the prairie bespangled with flowers, the breezes 
laden with the fragrance of the wildwoods, the glories of 
nature coloring all, to the assaults in the practical de- 
tails which require the closest of guns in shooting Bob 
White, the heaviest of loads when the lightest are hetter, 
and what commonsense dictate, or.that a point, to be ever 
so well done and so accurate withal, is. sporting heresy 
unless made by a black, white and tan dog. The sports- 
man should go forth equipped for his sport according to 
its needs and not the whimsicalities of senseless custom. 
He should never take a full-choke gun in cover nor a 
cylinder-bore to shoot ducks. There should be intelligent 
adjustment of means, to ends. Industry and skill and 
hunting craft should not be balked by ‘inappropriate 
theories and weapons, Sanpy GRiswowp, 





Some New England Clwbs. 


Boston, Noy. 19,—Editor Forest and Stream: Your 
readers have heard frequently.of the good work which 
has been performed by the Fitchburg Rifle and Gun 
Club. A few evenings ago the club held its annual din- 
ner at the Johnsonia under conditions especially pleas- 
ing. For the first time in the history of the club, the 
tables were graced by the presence of ladies. Previous 
to the banquet, an informal reception was held under 
the direction of Messrs. H. A. Hill, W. C. Kimball and 
Dr. J. W. Barton. The president, Dr. Russell Bing- 
ham, was master of ceremonies, and introduced the 
Rev. A. T. Kempton, who presented his illustrated lec- 
ture, “Hiawatha,” which held the closest attention of his 
hearers until nearly midnight. The slides are excep- 
tional for their exquisite colored effects, and the ex- 
perience of his trip last summer to the land of the Ojib- 
ways, on Lake Huron, was graphically described, and 
won the unstinted praise of his hearers. 

President Bingham, ex-President I, O. Converse and 
Mr. J. E. Morse constituted the banquet committee. 

Another large and influential club of our State, the 
Greenfield Sportsman’s Club, has just celebrated its 
annual, which was one of the most enjoyable in the 
history of that organization. Venison, ’coon, rabbit and 
pigeon “done to a turn” under the direction of land- 
lord and Mrs. Leipple, of the Union House, kept the 
200 sportsmen gathered about the tables in Hungari 
Hall, delightfully busy for over an hour, when the presi- 
dent, Dr. L. A. Newton, presented Capt. J. W. Collins, 
chairman of the State Commission. After expressing 
his pleasure in being able to greet so many of his fellow 
workers, the Captain said he appreciated the existence 
of such clubs, as without them the work of the Com- 
mission would amount to very little. “We count on 
your support, and we hope the interest you have mani- 
fested in the past will continue.” A 

The chairman declared the work of the Commission in 
the protection of fish and game was a benefit not only 
to sportsmen, but “to the State at large.” If game 
and fish can be provided in our own State, the Captain 
argued, no inconsiderable portion of the $2,000,000 or 
so expended annually by Massachusetts sportsmen out- 
side her boundaries would be spent nearer home, and 
inure to the financial benefit of her own citizens. “It 
is your plain duty,” he said, “to hand down to those 
who shall come after you as good or better game con- 
ditions.” ; 

Col. F. D. Pierce was received with three cheers as 
his name was called, and he spoke in his usual entertain- 
ing way of the benefits of the club in promoting a “bet- 
ter knowledge of many things,” as well as good fellow- 
ship. 

Mr. Wm. A. Davenport, while recognizing the value 
of the work of the Commission, prophesied that it 
would be hampered in the near future unless accom- 
panied by “forest planting”’—the only way, in his opin- 
ion, to keep up the covers needed for the adequate 
protection of game in the winter. 

Senator-elect Gerrett, who was a member of the 
House two years ago, paid a tribute to the chairman 
of the Commission for his efficient service, and urged 
a rigid observance of the game laws, especially that 
making Sunday a close season, which, he said, “was 
greatly in the interest of protection.” If the position 
taken by Capt. Collins is tenable, fish and game pro- 
tection should be the care of every citizen, whether he 
be a sportsman or not. 

A more enthusiastic gathering of sportsmen than that 
which annually convenes in Hungari Hall it would be 
hard to find. Many years of success and usefulness to 
the Greenfield Sportsman’s Club, and to all its members. 

The Vermont Fish aod Game League. 

The annual dinner of this influential club was held in 
Armory Hall, Montpelier, after a business meeting at 
the Pavilion. President F. L. Fish, of Vergennes, 
urged greater observance and enforcement of the laws 
and alluded to the work already accomplished in the 
propagating of fish and protection of game. He re- 
quested members of the Legislature to consider the 
question, “How long can Lake Champlain stand seine 
fishing?” He emphasized the importance of stopping 
the pollution of trout streams and of protecting the 
ruffed grouse. 

Mr. James F. Hooker, of Brattleboro, who was the 
toastmaster, made allusion to the President of the 
United States as the best-known sportsman in the 
world. 

Governor Bell made pleasant allusions to certain in- 
teresting phases of Vermont politics, and remarked 
upon the number of legislators before him, and said 
he could easily see by looking over the assemblage 
“why 375 of the 460 bills related to fish and game.” 

Mr. Hale K. Darling, of Chelsea, spoke for the Leg- 
islature. Mr. Robert A. Lawrence, of Rutland, advo- 
cated the formation of county leagues, and the printing 
of game laws in Italian. Hon. J. W. Titcomb, of Wash- 
ington, spoke of fishculture in the Argentine Republic, 
and described his work transporting trout eggs 300 
miles across a desert. He said that Argentina had a 
great future, and is to become a rival of the United 
States in agriculture. Commissioner Thomas, of Stowe, 
gave the number of deer legally killed this year in the 
State as 446. . 

Seventy-five new members were added to the list of 
the League. This Association has the proud distinction 
of having among its members about all the active poli- 
ticians in the State. 

In Maine. 


A heavy fall of snow occurred last Sunday—a foot in 
the West Branch and Aroostook regions and half as 
much in the region about Moosehead and Katahdin. 
A deer head brought from Cremo Pond had antlers with 
thirty-three points. The prongs in the central part had 
palms like those of a moose. There is exceptional 


hunting in the region about Silver Ridge in Kingman. . 


It is reported that eighteen exceptionally large deer 
were brought out in one day. Shipments for the week 
from Bangor, the biggest of the year, were 615 deer 
and 13 moose. A heavy snowfall is reported also in the 


Rangeley region and in New Hampshire, and the hunt- 
ers are getting many deer. : . CENTRAL 


* Massachusetts. 


Boston, Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: Another 
State reservation is to.be asked for next winter when 
the Legislature convenes. Petitions for the setting 


- apart of Sugar Loaf Mountain in Deerfield have been 


extensively signed by citizens of that and several neigh- 
boring towns who are interested in the project. pay 
would like very much to have the summit of Nort 

Sugar Loaf also included in its taking by the State. 
These are twin mountains, standing side by side, close 
together, rising abruptly from the rich plain on the 
west bank of the Connecticut River, not far from the 
Sunderland bridge. Both are heavily wooded, and the 
southern one is accessible by means of footpaths and 
a good carriage road, which leads out of the main high- 
way between Greenfield and Northampton, branching 
off a little south of the village of South Deerfield. The 
Greenfield, Deerfield and Northampton electric cars 
pass the point of divergence hourly. From Amherst 
the Amherst and Sunderland street railway carries pas- 
sengers within a short mile of the mountain road. us 
is will be seen that the advantages of the mountain 
park would be within easy reach of a large population 
in the Connecticut valley. The young ladies of Smith 
College and the Amherst students frequently make pil- 
grimages to Sugar Loaf on what they call “Mountain 
days.” At the top of the mountain is a farmhouse, 
known as the hotel, fronting the south and facing the 
view that makes the mountain famous. Nearby one 
may take his stand on a great shelf of rock, jutting out 
from the face of the mountain and which holds the ob- 
server out over the valley, so that he may look almost 
straight downward five or six hundred feet. A path 
winding around under this shelf to a recess in the cliff 
leads to a rough stone seat known all up and down the 
valley as “King Philip’s Chair.” There is a legend that 
the great Indian Chief wa¥ wont to sit on this rocky 
throne to read the smoke signals of his warriors or 
watch the burning of the English settlements. It is 
well worth a journey of many miles to behold the ex- 
quisite view to be had from the summit of Sugar Loaf, 
embracing as it does the placid waters of the river 
stretching southward until lost to sight far down the 
valley, where the spires of Holyoke and Northampton 
rise out of the hollow just below Mt. Tom. To the 
southeast may be seen the college buildings at Amherst. 
In whichever direction you look, the view is most en- 
chanting. As regards the expense of the taking by the 
State, those who are interested say it would be small 
in comparison with other mountain reservations. It 
would not necessarily include a large tract of land, but 
only the wooded summits, as it would not be necessary 
to secure adjacent land (as in the case of Mt. Tom), in 
order to insure fire protection. The estimated value of 
the land is $10 an acre, or a little more, and it is 
thought not much more than 300 acres would be re- 
quired, and that probably $3,000 would buy the hotel 
property. It would be necessary to secure an appro- 
priation covering only the first cost, as the expense of 
maintenance would doubtless be assessed upon Franklin 
county. Should the plan prove successful, there will be 
another tract, though not a large one, where game will 
be secure. SPECIAL. 


Wisconsin Against Spring Shooting. 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
determined effort will be made at the coming session of 
the Wisconsin Legislature to stamp out spring shooting 
in this State, and for that purpose an association is being 
formed to popularize the movement which is expected to 
terminate in revoking the amendment made to the game 
laws two years ago giving permission to shoot all 
varieties of ducks with the exception of wood ducks, mal- 
lards and teal. 

The State administration is at the head of the plan to 
preserve the game birds of Wisconsin, and at a meeting 
of the sporting writers, which was held in Milwaukee on 
November 16, attention was called to the additional neces- 
sity for protecting feathered game in Wisconsin by Game 
Warden Tracy, under whose able administration the laws 
have been carried out to the letter since he was inducted 
into office. The fullest co-operation of the newspaper 
men was promised, and steps were taken to secure signa- 
tures to a gigantic petition to the Legislature requesting 
that the laws be amended to prohibit the destruction ot 
ducks and geese in the spring. 

In Milwaukee there is an overwhelming sentiment 
against spring shooting, and in many sections cf the State 
the feeling is similar. The improvement in fall shooting 
has been marked since the game laws were amended six 
years ago and spring shooting stopped for years, while 
the sale of game was regulated to such an extent that 
dealers have been out of business for two years. Resi- 
dents in the interior of the State have gradually realized 
that in the game they have a valuable asset which should 
not be disposed of as was the “goose that laid the golden 
egg.” Ten years ago the farming communities were howl- 
ing for the retention of the spring shooting section in 
the game laws, asserting that the closed season in the 
spring months of the year was the invention of the “city 
feller” and the devil; but now, with the return of the 
days when twenty-five to thirty birds a day are an average 
bag, bringing city men to their localities and the distribu- 
tion of the coin of the realm for circulation, they are tak- 
—— other side. Se ET ok 

he protection of game and fish in Wisconsin has been 
radically improved since the advent of Governor La Fol- 
lette at Madison four years ago. Radical changes in the 
laws regulating the shipment as well as the shooting of 
birds and animals have been enforced with impartiality, 
with the result that the game laws of Wisconsin mean 
something now. Infractions are rare, and the detection of 
contraband shipments from the interior to Milwaukee 
long since caused them to almost totally cease. 

About the middle of December another meeting of the 
association will be called to perfect the organization, 
which may be retained permanently. J. 





All communications for Forest aANpD Stream must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receie @ttention. We have no other office.  - 
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As It Is in Africa. 


Qur destination was 75 miles noftheast of Monrovia’ 
by a straight line, but the circuitous route which we 
were compelled to take made the distance 100 miles. 
This distance will not seem great in a country where 
the inhabitants enjoy facilities of travel, but in a coun- 
try where the substitutes for railroads, electric cars, 
stages, beasts of burden, and all other means of mod- 
ern travel are human beings, it is considerable to the 
traveler, who is compelled either to walk or to be 
carried in a hammock. 

The traveler who travels by hammock finds himself 
swinging to and fro, suspended from a horizontal bar 
whose ends rest on the shoulders of two stalwart na- 
tives, who rush him at breakneck speed through narrow 
and uneven paths, over dangerous ravines and huge 
logs which block the way. Sometimes the unequal 
height of the carriers occasions much suffering to the 
victim, which the native enjoys richly. 

The absence of railroads and of every other vehicular 
convenience for travel in Liberia is a serious drawback 
to the development and prosperity of the Republic. 
For this reason very few Liberians venture into the in- 
terior. Except soldiers and traders, the Liberians are 
absolutely ignorant of the interior of their country. They 
prefer to go to Europe for pleasure and recreation, al- 
though the interior of Libera is said to be rich in prod- 
ucts, beautiful in scenery, and healthful in location. Only 
the foreigner ventures. Because of his willingness to 
assume the difficulties of the journey he becomes at 
once the object of curious wonder. 

Our party consisted of T. R. McWilliams, professor 
of science in the College of West Africa, as scientist; 
E. Harrison Lyon, as photographer; Mr. Zacihus Ken- 
nedy, a Liberian road commissioner; a botanist; a 
student of native customs; and nine natives to carry 
food and luggage, making fifteen persons in all. Sev- 
eral rare specimens of flora and fauna were collected, 
and many interesting pictures were taken of the chiefs 
and their people. 

We left Monrovia April 28. The route took us up 
to the head of the St. Paul River and thence to Harris- 
burg, the base of operations for Dobblee’s Island. 
Here we calculated upon securing a sufficient number 
of natives to accompany us as carriers; but this being 
the season for planting, we found it impossible to hire 
anyone, and were compelled to walk to and from Kpon- 
dia Hill, a distance of more than 200 miles. 

After leaving Harrisburg, a Liberian town inhabited 
by civilized people, we found no roads entitled to be 
called such leading into the interior, either to or from 
native towns. They are all crooked and labyrinthine. 
They are made crooked to mislead the enemy, and to 
render his approach to a town difficult during a tribal 
war. The aborigines give themselves no concern about 
obstacles in the road. They cut down a tree and leave 
part of the huge branches lying across the path. They 
never think of removing them except when compelled 
to do so by a Liberian commissioner. They prefer 
either to climb over or to go around, and to swim a 
creek rather than to take the trouble to cross it by the 
bridge. When an old road is abandoned, it is flagged 
by placing a branch as an obstruction at the fork of 
the path. The native knows what this means and takes 
the new road. The reason given by the natives for 
leaving obstructions in the road, and for making them 
narrow and winding, is not only to bewilder the tribal 
foe, but also to render it difficult for the Americo-Li- 
berian to find them in their native fastnesses. 

The way to Kpondia Hill lies through 37 native towns 
and half towns, having each from 100 to 600 inhabitants. 
They are built largely in the midst of dense forests or 
upon the top of steep hills. The distance from one 
native town to another of the same tribe hardly ever 
exceeds three miles, and the population is never more 
than 2,000. The houses are constructed of mud and 
thatch. No marked improvement is visible in this sec- 
tion on the primitive style of house builders. The in- 
teriors of the houses are clean, and so are many of the 
towns. Although a goodly number of the men in these 
towns speak and understand English, some few reading 
and writing it with astonishing accuracy, the know- 
ledge does not make any difference in their mode of 
living, climatic conditions and social environments 
force them to a strict adherence to primitive customs. 
The municipal officer of every town is styled the chief, 
and of the half town, the headman. All disputes are 
settled by them. 

We arrived at Tecker Town in time to witness the 
burial ceremonies over the remains of the King’s daugh- 
ter, who had died three days previously. Her death 
was evidently occasioned by physical exhaustion. She 
undertook a journey of 40 miles three days after be- 
coming a mother. Her relatives, however, concluded 
that her somewhat sudden death was due to witchcraft, 
and the whole town accordingly set about finding the 
witch. The memory of the death was honored by the 
customary dance, which consisted of hideous yells and 
physical contortions, leaving the women in a state of 
exhaustion and the men in a state of frenzy. The cere- 
mony closed with repeated volleys from firearms, to an- 
nounce to the spirits on the other side the coming of 
the departed. pon the grave was left a brass kettle, 
some of the wearing apparel of the deceased, and some 
articles of food. 

To discover the witch, the suspected party was forced 
to swallow poison made from the sassy-wood bark. 
According to the theory, the guilty cannot live with a 
dose of this concotion, but upon the innocent it will 
have no effect. Many innocent persons have been the 
victims of this superstition, until recently an antidote 
has been discovered, which the suspects carry concealed. 

Kpondia Hill rises abruptly about 600 feet above the 
surrounding country, which gives the traveler a mag- 
nificent and picturesque view of rolling hills, fertile val- 
leys, and verdant plains, through which meander heath- 
iul streams, wherein fish and game abound. 

The King received us kindly, and gave us his house, 
which was an improvement on. the surrounding huts. 
He is himself a tall, spare, but well built man, with keen 
eyes and sharp featrres, rathér dignified, and good 
looking. The flat nose, thick lips, and big teeth the 


native African is frequently represented as possessing 
are no part of the features of this man, and his people 
partake .of the same even and intelligent profiles. The 
usual picture does injustice to the native Africans in 
Liberia. \ : 

The next and most important step before retiring is 
to “dash” the King until “his heart lies down’—an 
aboriginal expression which signifies satisfaction. The 
dash, which is equivalent to a tip, consisted of a piece 
of white cloth, tobacco, pipes, salt and matches. 

The traveler would conclude from appearance that 
Africa must be a land of warriors. Every man appears 
as a warrior. He seems to live always in the fear of 
the enemy and in the shadow of the great evil, which 
prompts him to go armed from head to foot. With 
his sword he defends himself from the enemy, and with 
his charms he protects himself from the evil. His arms, 


‘which are a part of his dress, consist of a short sword, 


a country knife, a spear, and a bow and arrow, which 
he uses with great precision. It is of frequent occur- 
rence for boys between the ages of 8 and 9 years to 
stick a piece of chip about an inch and a half in width 
in the ground or on the limb of a tree and, at a distance 
of 200 feet, to split it in halves with the arrows from 
their bows. 

The country knife is indispensable to the native. It 
is his most effective weapon of defense. With it he 
can successfully meet the attacks of the boa constrictor 
and many of the ravenous beasts and poisonous reptiles, 
of which he has but little fear. The only animal 
which he seems to fear is the baboon. He will en- 
trap an elephant, chase a leopard, and pursue a hip- 
popotamus, but he will fly in mad haste from the 
hideous yells of a baboon, which resemble the cry of a 
man in distress. This sound unnerves him, and despite his 
reputation for courage, he will desert you in the densest 
forest. Our party had an illustration of this during the 
trip: When in the midst of a thick bush, ten miles 
away from any settlement, we heard this doleful noise, 
which we mistook-for the cry of distress of perhaps 
some misguided traveler. ‘The natives came to a halt. 
They knew what it was, and in their discomfiture 
started to leave us in the thickest forest, but the sud- 
den discharge of our fire-arms brought them to their 
senses. 

Continual tribal wars in the interior have resulted in 
the depopulation of whole sections and in the exter- 
mination of thousands of families. Africa is the most 
thinly populated of the continents, there being only 
thirteen persons to the square mile. Liberia is never 
without tribal wars. The natives are always fighting, 
to the detriment of the country. Gold, ivory and cattle 
which formerly came to the markets of Monrovia have 
been diverted into other directions because of better 
protection to life and property. This fact contributes 
to the scarcity of fresh meat at the capital. 

Women are invariably the cause of every contention. 
Wealth among the aborigines is based solely on the 
number of wives, boys and cattle possessed. The man 
who has the most wives can easily be king. The ab- 
duction of one of the wives of a Pessy man, and the 
refusal to give her up when demand is made, is casus 
belli. The men of a captured town are frequently put 
to death in the most cruel manner, while the women 
and children are reduced to abject bondage. Of these 
the king takes the lion’s share, and distributes the re- 
mainder among his followers. The children are fre- 
quently sold, pawned, or given to satisfy financial de- 
mands, very often among themselves, or to members of 
neighboring tribes, or sometimes to Liberians, who pay 
the price for them, and then keep them under the ap- 
prentice system until they reach maturity, when they 
are given their liberty, if they do not abscond in the 
meantime. 

The social life of the interior has a degenerating 
tendency on the morals of the foreigner also. Illustra- 
tions in social and moral degeneracy are numerous 
among white and black foreigners. These victims have 
not been confined to the secular life, but have been 
found in the religious life also. Men and women who 
came to teach and to lift up have been found among 
the victims not merely of heathenism but of wanton 
immorality. 

Currency is absent from this section. ‘The natives 
bring their products—coffee, palm oil, palm kernels, 
palm wine, kasada, starch, piassava, ivory, skins, veni- 
son, camwood, rubber, beeswax, honey, gold, precious 
stones, sheep, goats, cattle, ginger, kola nuts, and other 
things—and for these they get from the merchant cloth, 
salt, tobacco, pipes, gin, cutlasses, brass kettles, iron 
pots, trinkets, beads, handkerchiefs, powder, caps. shot, 
stockfish, looking glasses, combs, Florida water, and 
other commodities, all of which are sold at large profit. 
For instance, cloth purchased in England at three to 
five cents a yard is sold in trade for twenty-four cents, 


A Talk to Foys. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I had a good illustration the other day of how some 
boys—and the practice is not altogether confined to boys 
—handle their guns. I first noticed the boys while they 
were shooting at some birds; only shooting at them, 
though—they were not hitting any of them. Had they 
been men, I would not have let them even shoot at them, 
for the birds were protected ones and were on posted 
ground, also. I let the boys shoot away; I did not ex- 
pect to see them hit anything, and they did not. After 
they had kept it up half an hour and had crawled all over 
the place on their hands and knees, the birds left and the 
boys started to go home. Then I interviewed them. 
There were four of them, three with guns and one to 
carry the game if they had got any to carry. The oldest 
boy had his gun under his arm, with the muzzle pointing 
right at the next boy in front of him, and had the ham- 
mer down on top of the cap. I had seen a few guns like 
his before, and examined it. It was an old musket, and 
bore the legend “U. S. Harper’s Ferry, 1855.” - It had 
been at one time a‘flintlock, but had ‘been altered to per- 
cussion, and the place where the pan had been was now 
plugged up with brass: They were ‘about as dangerous 
at the breech as at the muzzle wlicn I had one cf them. 





I carried mine up to the Peninsula in 1861, when we went 
there to take Richmond, but did not take it just then, I 
did not carry it long, though; the first time I found a rifle 
whose owner had been shot I exchanged my musket for 
that. I raised the boy’s hammer to half-cock, then tried 
it to see if it could be pulled off at half-cock; some of 
them can; but this one could not, 

“This is a fine gun,” I told its owner, “but it is out of 
place here. It should be up in the museum. Now, after 
this don’t let me ever catch you carrying it with that 
hammer down, Keep it as it is now, and quit pointing 
1! at a boy’s head. Point it down. If you should happen 
to let the gun fall with the hammer the way you had it 
just now, some one would get shot. And take that cap 
off before you put the gun away.” He took it off there 
and then, 

“What have you in the gun?” | asked. 

He took a small bottle out of his pocket that was half 
full of No. 6 shot. 

“That is large enough for ducks. Had you hit one of 
these birds with a dose of that there would not have been 
enough of the bird left to pick up.” 

Two of the small boys had Flobert rifles, both of them 
loaded. “Do you leave the loads in?” I asked. Yes, they 
left them in for the next time. “Well, get them out now 
and keep them out until you want to use the gun again. 
Suppose your mother or sister should pick up that gun, 
not knowing it was loaded, what would happen? Or sup- 
pose a baby got hold of it and shot himself?” 

They had not thought of that. “Yes, I know you did 
not; and a good many others don’t think of it. That is 
how we get shot with a gun that we don’t know is loaded. 
Now think of it after this. And another thing, let these 
birds here alone just now; wait for the open season; and 
in the meantime shoot English sparrows. I let you boys 
shoot at the birds to-day because I knew you could not 
hit,them. Had you killed one of them I could have made 
it cost your father just $7.40. I would not do it, of course, 
after | had let you keep on shooting and had not stopped 
you.” 

“I was going to quit as soon as I saw you,” the big boy 
said, “but these boys told me that you did not care if we 
did shoot them.” 

“Yes, I care. Don’t shoot any more of them, though.” 

One of the small boys wanted to know if he might not 
shoot crows. “Oh, yes, you can shoot at them, All the 
crows you shoot with a Flobert rifle, though, won’t de- 
populate that crow colony very much. The crows get up 
at daylight here, and they know a boy and a gun when 
they see him. You won’t shoot many of them.” 

CasrA BLANCO. 





Massachussetts Game. 


New Beprorp, Mass., Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Our season opened on all game in our county of 
Bristol on November 1. Woodcock were never more 
numerous than at this season, but on the second day not 
any were to be found, as the ground froze up solid and 
they went off south. Quail are very scarce; the severe 
cold weather of last winter had much to do with this 
year’s crop. Partridges are fairly plentiful, and wintered 
well. Rabbits and hares are thick and the woods are full 
of gray and red squirrels. Foxes are very plentiful, and 
while very few have been killed this fall, the hunters have 
no trouble to go out and start two or three in a day’s 
hunt. I think they have as much to do about the scarcity 
of quail as the cold winters do. The game wardens are 
after law breakers, and arrested and convicted a father 
and son for shooting and having quail in their possession 
before the first day of November. They were fined $20 
each in the District Court, and were let off easy. There 
is plenty of work here for the wardens to do, as the 
market-hunters and market men both need looking after. 

ConsTANT READER. 


Birds of British Columbia. 


THe Provincial Museum of Victoria, B. C., has recently 
published a Catalogue of British Columbia Birds, com- 
piled by Mr. Francis Kermode, the museum’s curator. 
It is an interesting paper, but, we may assume, contains 
only a portion of the birds of that great Province, which 
holds within its borders alike mountain and plain, foggy 
seashore and deep, hot, dry valley. Such a territory, ex- 
tending from the seacoast to the crest of the continent's 
backbone. and from the Straits of Fuca nearly to the 
Arctic, has room within its borders for many forms of 
life. Over much of the Province little collecting has 
been done. and further search will undoubtedly consid 
erably enlarge this list, which has grown from 339 
species and sub-species noted in the list of 1808, pre- 
pared by the Jate John Fannin, to 362, the present num 
ber. 

The notes are briefly annotated, and the localities given 
where the species have been taken. The publication is a 
very useful one, and Mr, Kermode deserves thanks for 
the pains taken with it. 


The Woodcock’s Whistle. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Please tell George L. Brown I’d like to shake his hand for 
his interesting dissertation on “The Bird That Passes. in - 
the Night.” He evidently appreciates the little brown 
wizard as thoroughly as | do. 

Apropos of the woodcock’s whistle, it may interest some 
of your readers who have followed the discussion in 
Forest AND STREAM’S pages to hear the little evidence 
I can offer. A few days ago I shot a cock. which my 
good old Dan brought to me very much alive. In taking 
the bird from the dog’s mouth, I grasped it by the bill, 
and imagine my astonishment when, as the dog released 
it, the bird fluttered its wings rapidly and produced the 
familiar whistle. I know that while this occurred the bill 
was held tightly shut by my hand. 

I do not offer the above as conclusive evidence that the 
sound is made by the bird’s Wings, but in my own mind 
i feel very sure that such is the case. 

EiWwarp A. Eames. 








« * » The current number of Game Laws in Brief gives 
laws of eli States and Provinces. Price a5 cents, 








Fish and Fishing. 


Fontinalis in British Waters. 


Britisn anglers are certainly to be pitied for their 
failure to satisfactorily stock their running waters with 
the American brook trout. Its appearance, when first in- 
troduced into English streams, was heralded with jubilant 
anticipations ; its capacities for rapid growth were hailed 
as a good omen, and its gorgeous dress and graceful form 
won golden opinions from all piscatorial classes, who 
willingly paid large sums of money for what was then 
considered the coming trout. No authority disputes its 
value as a game and. food fish. But the complaint is 
made, wherever it has been introduced into British 
waters, that it will not remain in them unless confined. 
Piscatorial authorities on the other side of the ocean 
seem to be at a loss to account for the vagaries of the 
vanishing American fish, especially in view of the repu- 
tation it enjoys in its own country as a home-loving fish. 
It is suggested that British waters may be found unsuit- 
able for this beautiful char, though this can scarcely be 
the case, when it is remembered that it thrives most suc- 
cessfully in Scottish tarns and other inclosed waters. 

It is scarcely surprising, however, to those acquainted 
with the habits of the American brook trout, to learn that 
it does not remain in waters hating an easy and uninter- 
rupted communication with the sea, even though they may 
possess the requisite degree of temperature and purity. 
It is doubtful if it is always to be found in any similarly 
situated Canadian waters. Usually, however, Salvelinus 
fontinalis reascends, in Canada, for the purpose of spawn- 
ing, the streams down which he runs to sea. And the 
peculiarity of the British experience of the fish is not so 
much the fact that it fails to remain in the waters in 
which it is planted. when they afford such easy access to 
the sea, as that it departs, in English coastal streams, 
from its Canadian practice of returning to fresh water to 
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+uvse Who are accustomed to fight fontinalis in coastal 
streams, when freshly in from the sea, and, in fact, those 
anglers who fish for him in any running streams, need 
not be surprised to learn of the somewhat low opinion of 
its game qualities entertained by those British anglers 
who, failing to find him in running waters at all, have 
tolen him only in ponds. Thus the well-known angling 
writer, John Bickerdike, says that he is inclined to place 
Salmo fario—the so-called brown, German, or English 
trout—before fontinalis, adding, however, what fully ex- 
plains his preference, “But, then, I have only caught 
ifontinalis in ponds, for in our streams it obstinately re- 
fuses to remain.” There is just as much difference in the 
sport afforded by a pond trout and a freshly run specimen 
of the same variety from the sea as there is between a 
truly landlocked salmon and a perfectly bright fish of 
equal size, with the sea-lice still adhering to him. 

Mr. Bickerdike should come to America and fish for 
fontinalis in some of the streams running into Lake 
Superior from the north, into Lake St, John, or into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence or the Saguenay River. He would 
scarcely then place fario before fontinalis, so far as game 
qualities are concerned; especially as he admits that 
Salmo irideus is a harder fighter than fario. There is a 
wide difference of opinion among anglers and ichthyolo- 
gists in regard to the game qualities of the rainbow trout. 
Jordan and Evermann say that it is a trout of exceeding 
gameness, and possibly a greater fighter than others of 
the group, when its weight is considered. The late Dr. 
G. Brown Goode, on the other hand, describes it as a fish 
of little gameness and activity. 

It would be interesting to learn whether anv Amevieon 
ichthyologist is aware of the correctness of the story 
told to Mr. Bickerdike by a fishculturist of experience tw 
the effect that rainbows, when not furnished with a 
stream in which to spawn, become egg-bound, this condi- 
tion heing followed by blindness and death. 


Virgin Fishing Waters. 


The members of the Laurentian Fish and Game Club 
have been taking a fresh route into their preserve dur- 
ing the last two summers, and one which I had urged 
upon them as long ago as March, 1899, at their banquet 
of that year at the Holland House, New York. Instead 
of ascending the St. Maurice River, to Lake Wayaga- 
mack, they go by way of the Quebec and Lake St, John 
Railway to Lake Edward, and there take guides and 
canoes for the splendid cross-country trip to their club 
waters. Almost the entire distance can be covered by a 
water route, and many of the lakes crossed afford excel- 
lent fishing. The country traversed is an excellent one 
for game. During the season just closed, some fifty to 
sixty guides were engaged at one time by members of this 
club who crossed over from Lake Edward to their club 
house. 


These waters are controlled by Mr. Rowley, who out- ° 


fits the guides and parties engaging them, so that the lat- 
ter secure at the same time the necessary permits for fish- 
ing én route to their own territory. While not virgin 
waters, some of tnese lakes and the connecting streams 
afford excellent fly-fishing. What I had in mind when I 
wrote the heading “Virgin Fishing Waters,” were a num- 
ber of lakes somewhat south of the route just described, 
which are about to be optned up to anglers by a new line 
of railway now building from a point on the line of the 
Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, where it touches the 
Batiscan River near the Jeannotte, to La Tuque, on the 
Upper St. Maurice. _This branch line will be very con- 
venient to the members of the various fish and game clubs 
on the St. Maurice River, and as already mentioned will 
open up a great number of virgin fishing waters. The 
Quebec Fish and Game Protective Association is taking 





every possible means to prevent the illegal fishing of these 
waters by the men employed in building the railway, and 
have a guardian backward and forward nearly all the time. 


Fowr-footed Trout Fishers. 


From many fishing grounds in the north country, I 
have repcrts of a large increase in the number of the fur- 
bearing animals of the woods and waters. Beavers, which 
were a few years ago threatened with destruction, have so 
rapidly increased since the enactment of the law prohibit- 
ing their hunting, that they are fast becoming a nuisance 
to hunters and fishermen. Their dams are so numerous 
that many a lake has had its waters raised considerably, 
thus contributing to the killing of the shrubs along the 
banks of the water, and many a good place for the feed- 
ing and the hunting of the caribou has been flooded. 
There will probably be an end to this rapid increase in the 
number of beaver after the expiration of the present law 
next autumn. The prohibition to hunt beaver has also 
contributed to the increase of many other fur-bearing ani- 
mals, such as the mink and the otter. Trappers have not 
troubled themselves much about these latter furs, when 
unable to hunt beavers at the same time. The consequence 
has been that otters have increased to such an extent that 
they are working great devastation upon some of the 
spawning beds of the trout. Besides being great gluttons, 
these animals are extremely successful fishers, and it does 
not take a few of them very long to completely destroy 
all the trout upon a pretty large spawning bed. So many 
of them are reported upon the spawning beds of the big 
trout of Lake Edward and the Jeannotte, that trappers in 
the vicinity are being supplied with traps for the catch- 
ing of these four-footed anglers, whose pelts are now ex- 
tremely valuable, though the catching of the:n is by no 
means so easy as many might suppose. It is reported 
that many blood stains on the newly formed ice already 
mark the scenes of the slaughter of trout by these suc- 
cessful fishers, who practice their art all the year round, 
respecting no close season and no fishing regulations. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Looking Backward. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article of L. F. Brown referring to the pleasures 
and enthusiasm of the youthful sportsman takes me 
back. Saturday morning—early and no school. Joe 
stands out in the early morn upon the walk and hurls 
pebbles at my bedroom window and I start up with a 
jump—and we are off for the pond armed with rods 
made from trusty hickory saplings and with bended 
needle hooks. We were after goldfish and the silvered 
variety, there being many granddaddies in the pond we 
were to fish. Bait! Dough with worms as a reserve. 

No fly-fisherman ever was more intent upon the ar- 
ranging of his book of flies as we boys with pincers and 
kerosene lamp as we tested and bent our needles into 
barbless hooks. With what care did we carve our 
floats of cork, arranging them to a nicety. How the old 
pond comes back to me and the flat rock upon which 
we sat well shaded with the overhanging willows and a 
large chestnut. How we sat by the hour patiently 
waiting for the goldfish to give the sign that sent our 
floats well below the surface. A strike of a tarpon 
would to-day send the blood coursing through our 
veins with less vehemence than did that cork as it dis- 
appeared beneath the surface, leaving a rippling ever 
increasing series of rings upon the shaded surface of 
the old millpond. 

And the day we went home to dinner leaving our 
poles set and lines in the water—only to find one of the 
poles being towed upon the surface on our return. 
The pond was celebrated for its snapping turtles and as 
a swimming hole was not popular. The ways and means 
to secure that floating pole with something on the end 
of that line would have done credit to a marine en- 
gineer. But we got the pole at last, and with a mighty 
haul we snaked his eelship out upon the grass. And 
then the struggle! Slippery he was, and we certainly 
would have lost him had we not grabbed handfuls of 
sand and thus overcome his slimy coat. Excitement! 
Well, I guess. 

And how we strung worms patiently on thread and 
formed them into a “bob,” and at night bobbed for eels. 
And as we jerkd them out upon the grass what an 
exciting chase to secure them with the lantern’s aid 
before they wriggléd back into the water. Jacking a 
deer or moose for real excitement could not be in it 
with this. 

I have crouched in a pit upon the Dakota prairies 
and watched a faint speck come from out of the eastern 
horizon and caught a feeble honk honk with my ears, 
and have watched motionless and seen the speck form 
a V, and heard the honk clearly and more clearly yet, and 
then recdégnized the outstretched necks of the leery 
geese, nearer, nearer, but yet afar. This set one’s 
heart thumping, ’tis true, but was not in it with the time 
I watched Lou level the old musket on the stone. wall 
near the willow that overhung the pond, at the laughing 
kingfisher that had alighted. It seemed ages until he 
pulled the trigger, much longer than when our rifleman 
at Dublin pulled the trigger that sent the deciding 
bullet that plowed the air through a lane of expect- 
ant, anxious onlookers, to finally land upon the bullseye 
and give America the Palma Trophy. 

Yes, friend Brown, ’tis hard to-day to equal the joys 
and pleasures of the boy who does things with either 
rod or gun for the first time. I have only to recount 
to any boy how he stopped his first quail, to see his 
eyes sparkle and his cheeks get aglow. How many of 
us can forget after repeated trials how. we stopped our 





first partridge whirring through the white birches? 
Who shall forget the first trout he lost and the one 
he at last landed? The spring days of life afield can 
rarely be forgotten. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Increase of Whitefish in Lake Ontario. 


ENORMOUS quantities of whitefish were caught this 
season at the western end of Lake Ontario. Whitefish 
have increased to such an extent in this part of the lake 
since the United States hatchery at Cape Vincent has 
been in operation, that Booth & Co. have been shipping 
whitefish by the carload to Detroit and Chicago this 
season. No one at this end of the lake doubts now that 
the Cape Vincent hatchery is doing great things for Lake 
Ontario. SALMO. 





Canoeing, 
Qe 
Officers of A. C. A., 1905. 


Commodcre—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary—H. M. Stewart, 85 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 
Treasurer—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
View Pommetere~W. A. Furman, 86 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, 


Rear-Commodore—F. C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 
Purser—C. W. Stark, 118 N. Montgomery St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rusoative Commies -- - ee é ot I. Building, Phila- 
elphia, Pa.; L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. e Building, New 
York; E. M. Underhill, Box 262, Youkers, i. Z. . 
Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. 

Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—F, G, Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y.; 
H. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa.; Jesse J. 
Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. ' 

Board of Governors—C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Saage pome—memy M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vieg-Commedese—D. S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 
ass. 


Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Crosby, 8 Court St., Woburn, Mass. 

Purser—W. S. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Wm. J. Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; F. W. Notman, Box 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co., Medford, Mass.; Edw. B. 
Stearns, Box 63, Manchester, N. H. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Viee-Commodeve—Ches. W. McLean, 303 James St., Montreal, 
n 


an. 

Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 

Executive Committee—C, E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto, Ont. . 

Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 

Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rear-Commodore—Charles J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Purser—George A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 

Executive Committee—Thomas P. Eckert, 31 West Court St. 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 


How to Join the A, C, A. 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the By-Laws of the A. C. A.: 

\ ie for membership shall be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y., and shall be accompanied 
by the recommendation of an active member and by the sum of 
two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar as dues for 


the current year, to be refunded in case of non-election of the 
applicant.” 





A. C. A. Membership. 


Tue following have been proposed for membership in 
the A. C. A.: Wm. A. Roos, Jr., Fred W. Lohr, H. C. 
Hinck, Jr., Albert Krunke, all of New York, and all mem- 
bers of the Hiawatha C. C.; D. Webster Anders, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; L. N. A. Bedard, H. R. Hume, H. D. 
James, E. M. Olin, H. R. Stuart, all members of the 
Sylvan C. C., and of Pittsburg, Pa.; Thos. I. Taylor, 
Brookline, Mass.; Wm. Ord, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Joun S. Wricut. 








Exhibits at the Sportsmen’s Show. 


Tue following list gives the names of the exhibitors 
who have taken space on promenade floor of the Garden 
for the Sportsmen’s Show: American Company, Armour 
& Co., Mahlbach Saddlery Company, G. W. Cole Com- 
pany, Foster Rubber Company, Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 
Douglas Manufacturing Company, Wm. Hjorth & Co., 
Abercrombie & Fitch, E. R. Durkee & Co., Richelieu & 
Ontario Railway, Canadian Pacific Railroad Company, 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, Herz & Co., H. L. Rand, 
Schoverling & Welles, C. L. Altemus & Co., Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Charles F. Splitdorf, Dayton Electric 


Machine Company, Rudder Publishing Company, Victor 
Metals Companv, Lambert Snyder Vibrator Semnai, 
Charles E. Miller, Remy Electrical Company, Wm 


Roche, S, L. Crosby Company, State of Maine, Cees 


f 
New York, State of Vieginia, Hi. M. Stevens. . 





All communications for Foazst anv Srezam must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, te 
receive attention, We have no other offce. 
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On November 18, at the meeting of the Society of 
Naval Architects, at the rooms of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. Clinton H. Crane, the 
well-known designer of yachts and power launches, read a 
very instructive paper. He spoke of the assistance of the 
automobilist in the development of light weight motors 
for high speed launches. Mention was also made of 
lubrication troubles, especially the usual trouble of ex~ 
cessive oil in the rear cylinder. This common defect 
ought to be easily cvercome, and no doubt will be as 
soon as designers realize its importance. 

Mr. A. A, Packard, in his paper, called attention to 
lessons learned from’ the July motor boat races held under 
the auspices of the Eastern Y. C.., regarding imperfect 
carburation and frequent adjustment of carburetors neces- 
sary when the boats changed their direction at the turns. 

There is another iesson to be learned which might be 
mentioned, and that is that the same carburation and ad- 
justment used on an automobile, where rarely the full 
power of the engine is utilized at a certain engine speed, 
is insufficient in marine work. In the motor boat the 
maximum engine speed gives the best result with each 
individual propeller tried. In order to get this best re- 
sult, the proportions of air and gasolene vapor must be 
very nearly perfect. In an automobile the engine will 
run with a mixture much too rich, and if it is in danger 
of stopping from overload, the clutch is thrown out or 
gears are changed. In a motor boat, if the mixture is too 
rich the speed of the engine slackens and the boat imme- 
diately feels it. In every high or low speed motor boat 
engine an auxiliary air supply is absolutely necessary to 
perfect the mixture and get the maximum power out of 
the engine. Where once installed, we are safe to say, it 
has always proved of value, not only in increased power, 
but in decreased consumption of gasolene. The reason 
therefor is that the “wire-drawing” being less, larger 
charges of explosive gas are utilized, and a much finer 
adjustment of the proportions is permitted than witha 
needle valve in the gasolene supply. 7 





Recently, in one of our daily papers, we noticed that an 
excuse was offered for the failure of a high speed auto- 
boat not making better time that there was no pressure 
on the gasolene tank. We can readily see how no pressure 
on the tank may affect an automobile when going up hill, 
particularly if the engine is under the hood in front while 
the tank is in the body of the machine, and the machine 
is inclined as on a hill; but where the level is always the 
same, as in a motor boat, it is hard to see how pressure 
would affect gasolene feed to a float feed carburetor, pro- 
viding there was sufficient sized piping from the tank. 


In the Yachtsman of November 3 there appears a very 
interesting article by Rankin Kennedy, C.E., of Rankin 
Kennedy & Sons, on the hydraulic jet propeller. This 
method of propulsion has been twice tried by British 
naval authorities. The last time, in 1883, it developed but 
32.2 per cent. total efficiency against 50 per cent. with a 
similar screw propelled boat. In analyzing the results, he 
found from the official reports that the pump losses were 
no less than 54 per cent. and the loss in the jet 30 per 
cent. He found pump makers ready to furnish their 
product rated at 10 horsepower and higher with a guar- 
anteed efficiency of 80 per cent. He made actual tests 
with various jets, with 12ft. to 16ft, head of water, and 
by means of specially designed jets noted efficiency of 
from 65 to 90 per cent. With 85 per cent. as standard jet 
efficiency, and 80 per cent. pump efficiency, he secured a 
result of 68 per cent. In 1883 the very best having been 
but. 32.2 per cent., he shows over 100 per cent. improve- 
ment. 

The form of propeller showing best results is decidedly 
novel, and although it is not destined to take the place 
of the screw-propeller, it may be found useful in many 
cases for marine populsion. 

It is said that recent experiments at the Massachusetts 
School of Technology have shown an efficiency in water 
jets of better than 98 per cent. From this Mr. Kennedy 
makes the deduction that 80 per cent. pump efficiency and 
95 per cent. jet efficiency will produce a result of 76 per 
cent, against the very best screw-propeller efficiency ever 
obtained of 71 per cent. These experiments will no doubt 
be of interest to many engine builders and propeller 
designers. 


From Fishing to Gasolene. 


Boston, Nov. 18—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
been so interested in F. K. Grain’s articles on gas engines 
that for the first time in years, fishing crank though I am, 
the fishing columns of my Forest AND STREAM no longer 
claim my first attention. I feel that Mr. Grain’s articles 
give a better and clearer explanation of the vagaries of 
the gas engine to the novice than anything I have yet 
seen, and wish to know if they are to appear in book 
form. With his book in my pocket, I am confident I shall 
no longer be obliged to search my brain for new invec- 
tives to hurl at that balky, oath-compelling motor of mine, 
and instead of a domineering, pitiless master, it will be- 
come a reliabie and obedient servant. 

Herpert AUSTIN. 





Gas Enctnes AND LauncHes Betnc Exportep.—The 
Lozier Motor Company report recent sales abroad as fol- 
lows: 36ft. cabin launch with 10 horsepower two-cycle 
double cylinder engines, for Punta Arenas, Chile; engines 
have also shipped to Manila, Buenos Ayres, Cabanas, 
Cuba, and Mexico City. This firm’s export trade is re- 
ported unusually good, and demand constantly increasing, 





Gas Engines and Launches. 


(Continued from page 414.) 
BY F. K. GRAIN. 
A Few Eogice Wrinkles. 


A Few wrinkles gleaned from a vast store of ex- 
perience will unquestionably be of help to some. 


Paioting aod Cleaniog Engine. 


To repaint your engine, first clean it thoroughly with 
gasolene, then sandpaper it down and give it a coat of 
shellac, after which one good coat of enamel paint 
will produce a lasting finish. In order to preserve 
bright parts, keep them well greased with vaseline. 
Never clean your engine up or wipe it off after it has. 
been used; allow the oil to stand on the surface and 
wipe it off vefore using. Brass work may also be kept 
bright by a coating of vaseline. 


Batteries. 


Dry batteries, when used, should be boxed, and it is 
a good plan to connect them in a box to the binding 
post on the outside, placing the coil also in the box, 
with the switch fastened to the outside. A strap handle 
can then be fastened to the box and the whole outfit 
removed and put under cover ashore. This will always 
preserve your batteries from moisture, save you not 
a little money, but a great deal of annoyance and 


trouble. 
Spark Coils. 


Spark coils that have become thoroughly saturated 
with water may'be dried out by putting them in an 
oven and, unless saturated with salt water, will probably 
not suffer very much. 
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Tasulations, 


Mica insulations, as used in the majority of engines, 
are made of hydraulic pressed mica. To make a home- 
made washer, take the ordinary stove mica and 
cut the washer out with a gouge. The mica tube 
can be wound over the spindle, by holding it under 
water while winding—this will prevent cracking. Round 
bullseyes of glass for sight feed lubricators can also be 
cut irom glass by using a stout pair of shears, holding 
the whole under water. 


In making pipe joints for gas or gasolene, use shellac 
on the joints, or if that is not at hand, ordinary brown 
soap will do where the joint is for gas only. Glue 
will make a very secure joint; but never use any form 
of lead on the joints. 

Steam, water and gas pipe is made in the following 
sizes: 4%, %4, K%, %, KH, 1, 1%, all butt welded, and from 
thence up, varying half an inch, all lap welded, the meas- 
urements being the inside diameter. Brass pipe of the 
same sizes can also be had, usually seamless drawn. It 
is called brass pipe iron-size. Of course brass pipe is 
made in all kinds of varying sizes and thicknesses, called 
tubing, which is, however, not adapted to the stand and 
pipe threads. Brass and iron pipe can be bent into al- 
most any shape by filling it with melted resin, and after 
bending, dissolving the resin. The iron fittings, such as 
elbows, tees, etc., used in iron piping for gas engines, 
are generally of malleable iron and designated as gas 
fittings. Gasolene pipes, connecting the engine with 
the tank, are of either lead, brass or copper. The lead 
pipe, of course, can be bought at any plumber’s; biit 
for a really good outfit there is now on the market 
a seamless copper-annealed tubing, which is very 
strong, and yet can be bent into any shape. It has the 
advantage of being very small in diameter, and is gen- 
erally used double to prevent failure in case of stoppage 
of one of the tubes. 


Tools, 


Every launch should have an outfit of tools suitable 
for an adjustment to the engine. A good selection is 
an 8-inch and a 14-inch pipe wrench, a 10-inch monkey 
wrench and a small bicycle wrench. We add to this the 
usual small screwdriver, a pair of pliers, two or three 
files, and a sheet of emery cloth. The tools should be 
kept well greased and wrapped in an oiled cloth, and 
should be taken along every trip, as they will often save 
you being towed in. 


Propellers, Bearings, Packings. 

It very often happens that a propeller wheel will 
foul up with eel grass, or perhaps a rope, in this case 
it can be usually removed by reversing the direction 
of the propeller wheel. If the propeller wheel is put 
on by the ordinary taper and should come loose, un- 
couple the shaft from the engine and slide it back 
until clear of the coupling, holding the shaft firmly 
and giving the end of it a sharp blow with any pjgce 
of metal that is handy, being careful not to upset: the 
end of the propeller shaft. f course this operation is 
to be followed up as soon as practical by hauling the 
beat out and setting up on the jam nut, on the out- 
board end of. the shaft. 


Packing. 
mos for stuffing boxes, where the stuffing box is 
sufficiently large enough to admit it, use square Italian 
hemp, which is laid up in Albany grease, for sale at all 
outfitters. This packing is not made smaller than one- 
quarter of an inch; for smaller sizes it is best to 





rebraid a part of the strands of small hemp and thor- 
oughly saturate with grease. Both of these pack- 
ings should be cut so that they form a ring exactly 
surrounding the shaft, using say two to three rings and 
placing them so that the joints are broken. Never put 
in packing by winding it around continuously, as in 
this form it is sure to cause trouble. 


Set Screws. 


Set screws, usually employed in small engines for 
fastening the propeller shaft into the coupling of the 
engine, are very much inclined to slip, and it is gen- 
erally the case that once slipping, they will continue to 
do so. Therefore, in putting in your shaft, set up 
on the set screw until a mark is made on the shaft, 
then remove the shaft and file a flat spot sufficiently 
large for the point of the set screw to rest on. Where 
set screws are exposed, in any locality where they are 
liable to come in contact with the occupants of the 
boat, they should in all cases be protected by a cover- 
ing of some kind, as they are very dangerous. 

Speaking of pipe and monkey wrenches, never use a 
pipe wrench on a nut bolt, or any part of the machine 
which it is liable to mar, as it will surely leave its mark. 

If it is desired to use a pipe wrench on a round 
finished surface, wrap a piece of tin around the surface 
then grip this with the wrench. A very good substi- 
tute for a pipe wrench is the ordinary omnkey wrench, 
laying a square nail or the end of a file on the object 
so that the wrench will jam. This little trick will often 
act as a good substitute for the pipe wrench. 


Installation of Marine Gasolene 
Engines. 
BY A, E. POTTER. 


AT this season of the year there are manv who con- 
template ordering new power boats or engines for the 
coming season. To them in particular, as well as to the 
manufacturers or salesmen, it is essential that the instal- 
lation be made as safe as possible. Some manufacturers 
realize this necessity and insist on the very safest possi- 
ble; others realize it, but count the cost; while others still 
are careless or ignorant of what is necessary to protect 
the lives of their patrons or their own reputation. 

It is to be regretted that there are no federal re- 
quirements covering the installation of all gasolene ex- 
plosive engines. As the regulations now stand, the only 
inspection necessary is for boats of over fifteen tons, used 
for commercial purposes. The local inspectors make any 
rules they see fit in the absence of specific ones, vary them 
as they please, enforce them or not as suits them. 

No boat propelled by steam used for any purpose what- 
ever, even the ferry boat hauled across the river by a 
chain, is exempt from inspection, and must have a licensed 
man in charge, no matter whether he uses the boat for 
his own pleasure, taking out his family or friends, or in 
carrying passengers or freight. 

This regulation, I understand, was originally made to 
allow the use of naphtha and similar powered boats to 
be used for yacht tenders, made before the general use of 
the gasolene explosive engine for boat work. 

There are to-day plenty of people who would enjoy 
motor boating were they sure of a safe installation. I 
maintain that no one should be allowed to expose other 
people to unnecessary danger, growing out of his want of 
knowledge of the requirements of safety installation. The 
licensing of the operator is unnecessary, but the inspec- 
tion and registering of the boat is decidedly important. 

The same rules should not apply to all boats. Regula- 
tions to be followed in installing an engine as auxiliary 
power in a cabin boat would necessarily be more exacting 
than in a small open launch. In a boat with a cabin and 
the engine installed in the cockpit, the regulations would 
—_ to be different from where the engine was inside the 
cabin. 

I should suggest the adoption of three sets of rules. 
These would work no great hardship to manufacturers or 
owners and the increased number in use would more than 
pay the slightly increased cost. The rules could be made 
to apply to all boats built or engines installed after a 
ertain time with certain modifications for installations 
already made. 

Open launches should have tanks made of copper or 
heavy iron, galvanized after it is made. These tanks 
should be in separate tight compartments, suitably vented 
with vent holes covered with gauze to keep fire from en- 
tering. Tank should have a circulation of water around 
it to wash out any accumulation of gasolene in the com- 
partment. Piping should pass outside close to the keel, 
and be protected from injury. For this purpose, annealed 
seamless brass pipe should be used. From where it enters 
the boat to the vaporizer, soft copper pipe should be used, 
with one or two bends in it to allow for a little vibration. 
A tight bulkhead should extend from directly back of the 
engine to directly in front, provided with a hand pump, 
so that water or any leaked gasolene would be easily re- 
moved. The air inlets to the carburetor, vaporizer, or 
auxiliary should be always covered with wire gauze 
strainers to prevent flame passing from the cylinders into 
the lower part of the boat where it might ignite an ac- 
cumulation of gas. 

These same rules would apply to installation in 2 cahin 
boat with the engine outside the cabin. In addition there 
should be an independent bilge pump run by the engine‘to 
keep this engine compartment free from water and apy 
chance gasolene floating on top. 

When the engine is installed below deck or inside the 
cabin, an additional precaution should be taken. All re- 
lief or pet cocks connecting with the explosive chambere 
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of the engine should be either piped into the engine ‘ex- 
Hatst or outboard by an independent line. Under no cir- 
cumstanes should an engine installed in a cabin be al- 
lowed to beich tire from a pet or relief cock with any 
liability of igniting accumulated gas, 

All tanks should be provided with shut-off cocks or 
valves at both tanks and just inside the skin of the 
boat where the gasolene pipe enters. 

These are simple precautionary rules, and are.not.ex- 
pensive. If you follow them out and are reasonably care- 
ful in operating your engine, you may laugh at all or- 
dinary dangers from the use of gasolene in the motor 
boat. Ounces of prevention, perhaps, etc. Under no con- 
ditions whatever should any air pressure be allowed in 
the gasolene tank. 


Log of the Launch Clara. 


Tue following account of the cruise of the 37ft. launch 
Clara from Miami, Florida, to New York via the Gulf of 
Mexico, Mississippi River, Great Lakes, Erie Canal, and 
Hudson River, was taken from her log book. The boat 
is owned by Mr. F. D. Hughes, and he was accompanied 
on the memorable trip by his wife and one paid hand. 

Clara was designed and built by the New York Yacht, 
Launch and Engine Company, at Morris Heights, in 
1902. She showed up to remarkable advantage on the 
long trip. Since she was built she has been ¢riven con- 
tinuously for thousands of miles in all kinds of wind and 
weather, and has stood all the severe tests given her 
splendidly. 

The boat is 37ft. over all, 34ft. waterline, oft. 6in. 
breadth, and 3ft. draft. She is fitted with a 10 horse- 
power gasolene motor. She carries a little canvas, being 
rigged with a lug sail forward and a jigger aft. 

In company with Clara during parts of the trip were two 
other gasolene power boats, both designed and built also 
by the New York Yacht, Launch and Engine Company. 
Palmetto, owned by Mr. T. A. Snider, was 65ft. over all, 
while Mr. H. C. Roome’s Roamer was some three feet 
longer. 

MIAMI, FLA., MARCH 20, 1904. 


Day broke with a fresh N.E. wind blowing. Every- 
thing was aboard, and the boat was soon in shape for 
starting. Broke out the anchor and got under way at 
9:30 A. M. Set both sails and headed for Czsar’s Creek, 
which place we reached at 1 P. M. and anchored. During 
the early part of the afternoon a nasty squall, which had 
been making up, broke out of the N. and W. The rain 
that accompanied was very heavy. It soon cleared up, 
and at 4 P. M. we hoisted anchor and ran down Hawk’s 
Channel to Angelfish Creek. After passing through the 
latter, Card Sound was reached. Thence to Steamboat 
Creek, where we had fine fishing catching mangrove 
snappers and grouper. We reached Barne’s Sound via 
Steamboat Creek, thence to Jewfish Creek, anchoring for 
the night at the mouth of the latter stream. The fore- 
going is strictly the inland passage, and the stretch from 
Cesar’s Creek to Indian Key should not be attempted by 
boats drawing more than 3ft. First day’s run about 55 
miles. 

JEWFISH CREEK, FLA., MARCH 30. 

A beautiful day, fresh E. wind. Started in good season 
and went through Jewfish Creek to Blackwater Sound 
and across the Sound to a cut called Boggy, and between 
the keys to Lignum Vita Key, where we anchored. In 
this vicinity are located Indian Key and Tea Table Key, 
and off on the reef is Alligator Light, where big fish 
of all kinds are to be found. We fished two hours on the 
flood tide, but did not land a tarpon; caught three big 
grouper and two jacks. Experienced several rain squalls 
with a shift of wind to N.E. When moon rose, clearing 
the clouds away, it turned out to be a beautiful night. 

LIGNUM VITA KEY, FLA., MARCH 3I. 

At 5:30 A. M. we hoisted sail and weighed anchor; 
the wind was fresh from the E. Had a fine run across 
the shoals to Cape Sable, wind and tide both with us. 
When off Northwest Cape the wind shifted to N.E., 
blowing very fresh, and we anchored off Pavillion Key 
at 4 P. M. We lowered small boat to hunt for clams, 
but had poor luck; we did, however, find a queer shell- 
fish known as the angel-wing clam, although we had to 
dig down three feet for it. 


PAVILLION KEY, FLA., APRIL I. 

Another beautiful day; wind S.E. All hands turned 
out early to look for clams again, and by 6:30 had a ton 
of hard clams, which proved to be very tender and de- 
licious. Later we left for Punta Rassa, and anchored off 
St. James City about 6 P. M. Passed Mr. N. M. George's 
yacht Granatsa, of Bridgeport, Conn., off Naples, headed 
vast. Found Aristook anchored off St. James City. 

ST, JAMES CITY, FLA., APRIL 2, 

At 7 A. M. left for Useppa Island, which place we 
reached at 9:45 A. M., and tied up to a dock. Engaged 
a guide for tarpon fishing, as our man George was too 
sick to handle the oars. I lost the noon fishing, and 
was not able to fish until the moon rose at night. Went 
down to Boca Grande, towing the guide and his boat 
astern, anchored off quarantine. Mr. Emory, of Boston, 
came aboard at 7:30. Mrs. H. went out with guide in 
small boat and fished for tarpon until midnight; had one 
strike, and just before leaving hooked a big fish; after 
fighting for over half an hour, lost it. Twenty boats were 
out for tarpon and a picturesque sight it was in the moon- 
light. The sponge schooners coming down the bay looked 
for a!l the world like phantom ships. Only two tarpon 
landed; last night, however, six were caught. After 
fishing the midnight tide, we pulled up anchor and sailed 


back to Useppa. The big English auxiliary Valhalla was 


anchored at Boca Grande. : 
USEP?A ISLAND, FLA., APRIL 3. 

Sailed out of Boca Grande at 9 A. M.; fresh -N-W. 
wird blowing, so concluded to’ make. Gasparilla: Pass, 
which we cntered at 10 o’clock, and found a fine harbor, 
hard beach and beautiful water. Shot a few snipe, which 
proved very good eating. . 

GASPARILLA PASS, FLA., APRIL 4. 

Wind N.E., blowing strong and very .cool; lay at 

anchor all day, turning in about -eight- after a lazy day. 





“ENE. Of 
d well, passed’ Egmont Key and up Tampa Bay to 


GASPARILLA PASS, FLA., APRIL 5. 


Crossed.the bar at 6 A..M., wind blowing fresh from 
‘Horse: afid. Chaise Point 8:25, both sails 


Tampa, tying up to the hotel dock at 6 o'clock; 97 milés 
$ fun, 


TAMPA, FLA., APRIL 6. 


Fine and clear. Tampa has made wonderful progress 
during-the last few years, and is now a lively, go-ahead 
city. Clara was hauled out to fix stern bearing; think 
the trouble lies in too much packing. She was run off 
ways in one hour. 

TAMPA, FLA., APRIL 7-13. 

Remained at anchor, having decided to await the arrival 
of the launch Roamer, owned by Mr. H. C. Roome. 
Weather was delightful during our stay, but as the days 
slipped by, began getting very restless. One night we 
dined at the Gran Oriente, Ybor City, and found the bad 
Spanish cooking anything but palatable. On the 13th we 
filled Clara’s tanks with gasolene. 

TAMPA, FLA., APRIL 14. 


A trifle warmer to-day; armed with marine glasses we 
boarded a trolley car for Port Tampa, hoping to sight 
Roamer or Palmetto. Was surprised to see Mr. T. A. 
Snider, owner of Palmetto get aboard the same car, also 
bound for Port Tampa to meet his wife and wait for his 
yacht, which was expected that night. 

TAMPA, FLA., APRIL 15. 


Ninety degrees in the shade, wind N.W., but too hot. 
Left at 2 P. M. for lower bay; just at sundown sighted 
two yachts off Mullett Key; one proved to be Roamer, 
headed up the bay for an anchorage. Wind shifted to 
N.E. We dropped anchor off Mullett Key; about mid- 


us; the- water “fairly alive with them; put out a line 
and caught several Spanish mackerel in a few minutes. 
The kingfish are evidently bound up the numerous rivets 
on the Florida coast to spawn. Up to date have caught 
all the fish we could use, and at Tampa stocked up with 
fine meats, éte., so that we have lived like lords. En- 
tered Apalachicola Bay through East Pass, and on up to 
Apalachicola, a town of 5,000 inhabitants. This place is 
noted for its oysters, and they excel in flavor the famous 
Lynn Haven Bay’s. After looking the town over, we left 
for the lower anchorage, St. George’s Light, where w: 
spent the night. About 3 P. M. a strong S. wind sprang 
up. 
ST. GEORGE CAPE, APALACHICOLA BAY, APRIL 21. 

Light N. wind. After breakfast crossed the bar, going 
out of the West Pass at6 A. M. Beautiful day, and very 
smooth, the sea like molten metal; passed Cape San Blas 
close to and over the shoals. Crossed St. Andrew’s bar 
at 1 P. M., and anchored in Hurricane Harbor. The ex- 
haust pipe is leaking, so devoted the afternoon to 
repairing same. The waters are very beautiful, shading 
from a sapphire blue to various shades of green, Wind 
has shifted to S.W. About 5:30 the yachts Roamer and 
Palmetto arrived and anchored near us, the Roomes came 
aboard in their power tender, and we were glad to sec 
them. The wind shifted to N.E., blowing hard. Abom 
midnight it worked round to the E. 


ST. ANDREW’S SOUND, FLA., APRIL 22. 

Wind E., blowing hard, Palmetto left at daylight for East 
Pass. Roamer did not start and we decided to wait for 
better weather. However, it turned out all right; had we 
made the run we should have had the benefit of a fair 
wind. At noon we ran alongside Roamer and invited 
Commodore and Mrs. Roome to go up to St. Andrew’s 





PALMETTO. 
Designed and built by the New York Yacht, Launch and Engine Co., of Morris Heights, N. Y., for T. A. Snider, Cincinnati, O. 


night the wind shifted to S.E., causing us to roll so much 
sleep was out of the question. 


OFF QUARANTINE, MULLETT KEY, FLA., APRIL 16. 


Wind S.E., with smooth sea; left at daybreak. Caught 
a kingfish off Pass-a-Grille; the bay is full of small king- 
fish averaging ten pounds apiece. They are very good 
eating. Also saw many pompano jumping, and finally 
caught three Spanish mackerel. Sighted Anclote Light 
at 9:45; rounded light at 10:30; continued on up the 
Anclote River, where we anchored and had dinner and 
a nap to make up for lost sleep. Wishing to get on to the 
good fishing grounds, we hoisted anchor, started up the 
engine, and headed for the channel to the northward 
of Anclote Key, where we anchored. In coloring these 
waters are like Biscayne Bay, and teem with fish of all 
kinds. All the spongers and fishermen in schooners and 
sloops, the former type of boat predominating, are bound 
in for Sponge Harbor to stay over Sunday; all boats are 
crowded with canvas, impatient to get home. Had poor 
success at fishing, so up anchor and sailed into Sponge 
Harbor. The smell of sponge curing is not pleasant. 
Weather fine, air delicious; 45 miles to-day. 

SPONGE HARBOR, ANCLOTE KEYS, FLA., APRIL 17. 

Left 7:45; off Withlacoochee Bar at noon; big steamer 
coming out; at first sight she looked as if she was 
aground, as the deep channel winds among the shoals. 
Fine run and beautiful day; N. wind. Tied to dock at 
Cedar Keys about 4:15; bought the papers and looked the 
town over, then left for Sea Horse Key, where we 
anchored for night. Wind shifted from light N. to fresh 
S.W. Twenty-five schooners, all spongers, anchored in 
the harbor. 

SEA HORSE KEY, FLA., APRIL 18. 


All hands up by 5:30, but found too much fog to make 
a start, so had a leisurely breakfast. The spongers had 
disappeared, some getting away by midnight. By 10 
o'clock the fog had lifted, and it turned out a beautiful 
day. About 3:30 fresh S. W. breeze sprang up; toward 
night it died down. Much disappointed that the yachts 
Roamer and Palmetto have not shown up. Sailed up to 
Cedar Keys for the papers and to mail letters. The town 
is in a dilapidated condition. At one time it must have 
been prosperous, as some of the houses now abandoned 
are very solid looking.. ‘Went through the ovster factory 
and saw. the process of canning oysters. 

SEAHORSE KEY, FLA., APRIL 10. 

Off by 5:30.° N. wind; afterwafd shifting to N.W.; 
toward evening shifted to W. A beautiful day and we 
had‘ a firié run. ‘The sea was a little lumpy for twenty 
miles ‘thén ‘it was smooth until W. wind sprang up, kick- 
ing up’ quife a chop: Anchored off St. Mark’s Light at 
6:30; run too miles. Caught several’ Spanish mackerel 
and one cavalle trolling; saw a big fish jump out of the 
water; made a jump of five or six feet. The color of the 
water has changed from a beautiful blue to a dingy green. 

evr > ST. MARRB’S, FLA.; APRIL 20. ~ : 


Light NE; wind, and after a good breakfast—a fine 


purterhouse ‘steak and: delicious grape fruit—we left -St. 
Mark's: &t 6:40. -The kingfish were jamping all around 


‘ 


with us. We ran up to the dock and tied up, then went 
ashore to inspect the town and buy some stores, ice, etc 
It is a small place, with no communication with the oute1 
world except a steamer twice a week. Oyster canning 
seems to be the main industry. This is a fine body oi 
water, as clear and beautiful as the waters around Key 
West. During the night the wind blew hard from the L. 


ST. ANDREW’S SOUND, FLA., APRIL 23. 


Over the bar at 5 A. M.; quite a sea on, but did not 
realize how bad it really was until we had been gom 
about half an hour. At times the seas were very high, 
and we had both sails set running before it. It was the 
biggest sea we have ever been out in, but we never took 
a drop of water aboard. We realized that if the wina 
shifted to the S. any more it would be extremely nasty, 
so ran along shore. About 11 A. M. we were off East 
Pass, and decided to try and make it, although it seemed 
foolhardy and impossible to go in through such broken 
water; but there was little choice; if we kept on to Pen 
sacola it was doubtful if we could live in such a sea, and 
in any event it meant hours of tossing about, so in we 
started. This is a bad bar to cross, as there is only six 
feet of water on it and nine fathoms outside close to the 
bar, and the sea breaks with tremendous force. After 
crossing the first breaker, we had to haul up on the 
ranges, which forced us to put the boat broadside to the 
sea; one immense breaker caught us and almost rolled 
us over; then another caught us with a sickening crash; 
we thought it was all up with us that time, but sh 
righted and shot into the smooth waters of Santa Rosx 
Sound. Oh, the relief and the beauty of this world, 
doubly intensified by our nearness to death; the trees 
looked greener, the sky bluer, and everything took on a 
beauty hitherto unseen, Life is indeed sweet. We stopped 
at the fish dock long enough to repair damages, such as 
righting the stove, sweeping up broken crockery, putting 
the carpets out to dry, etc. No damage whatever to thc 
boat, not even a window broken. In fifteen minutes we 
were off through the Narrows into Santa Rosa Sound 
Stopped at quarantine, where we found Roamer, she hav- 
ing crossed Pensacola Bar a few minutes previous. Afte1 
going through the formality of seeing the doctor, we 
sailed on up to Pensacola, tying up to the wharf at 
Baylen street. Went ashore for mail and stores; found 
quite a lively town. 

The U. S. warships Olympia, Kearsarge, the torpedo 
boat Truxtofi; and a number of others were anchored 
there. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., APRIL 24. 

Wind blowing very fresh from S.E.; rode through town 
on trolley; our .explorations afforded us considerable 
amusement. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., APRIL 25, 

Wind still blowing heavy from S.E. to S.W.; wrong 

quarter for us to make a start. ~ 
PENSACOLA, FLA., APKIL 26. 


Went down to Fort Pickens to look the. sea over; 
anchored, intending to get an early start in the morning, 


but we dragged, and the hay. was very rough, so returned : 
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to our snug berth at Baylen street wharf. Wind N.W. in 
the morning, but shifted to S.W. again. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., APRIL 27. 

Wind N.W.; left at 4:50 A. M.; crossed the bar at 5, 
wind blowing strong from N.W.; passed through ‘the 
Swash Channel into Mobile Bay, where we found a big 
sea, SO rough we could not lay our course to Grant’s Pass, 
but had to keep her head to it until we struck the shoals, 
then headed for Grant’s Pass, through which we sailed 
into Mississippi Sound and up to Pascagoula. The storm 
signals are up for a N.W. gale; 90 miles made to-day. 


PASCAGOULA, MISS., APRIL 28. 


Fresh N. wind blowing when we started, but let up con- 
siderably toward noon, then blew strong in puffs. Had a 
fine run across the Sound, passing many sloops and 
schooners engaged in oystering. Entered Lake Borgne 
by Grand Island Pass, but left Grassy Island on the star- 
board; after a short run, sighted the beacon marking the 
entrance to Lake Borgne Canal, into which we passed, 
and after a delightful run tied . at the lock at 4 P. M.; 
93'4 miles to our credit to-day. The lock keeper informed 
us that Palmetto had locked through at 3 P. M. After 
looking the Mississippi River over from the levee, decided 
to wait until morning to lock through. It seems very 
strange to be lower than the big river. 


LAKE BORGNFE CANAL, LA., APRIL 20. 


Slight fog, N. wind. Locked through and entered the 
Mississippi River about 7:30. The experience was novel 
and not so bad as it looked the night before. As one 
looked out on the river and watched the logs fly by, it 
seemed impossible to ever stem such a current, but by 
working the eddies and counter currents, one can make 
from five to six miles an hour. Tied up at Algiers just 
above the Morgan street ferry, which is very convenient 
to New Orleans. What a busy city, and what a panorama 
the levees afford, teeming with life afloat and ashore. 
The toll charge through Lake Borgne Canal is 10 cents 
per foot. Went ashore and had lunch at the Cosmopolitan 
Café, then boarded a car for Lake Ponchartrain, where 
we found Roamer. The weather is cool for this time of 
the year. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA,, APRIL 30. 


Beautiful day, slightly warmer; leaking badly again 
through the stern bearing. Went through the French 
market and old French quarter; its glories have departed, 
and we found the old Royal Hotel being torn down. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., MAY I. 


Quite warm, and heavy showers during the day. We 
left Algiers and headed up river to Audubon Park. About 
5 P. M. weather cleared, and it turned out to be a beauti- 
ful moonlight night. We suffered from the mosquitoes 
quite a little. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., MAY 2. 


Clear and cold; cleaned up the boat and took matters 
easily all day. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., MAY 5. 


After an early breakfast we went down to the French 
market to purchase stores, and afterward returned to the 
boat and got away by 10 o’clock. We had a good run of 
83 miles, and dropped anchor three miles from College 
Point near a cottonwood grove. The air was thick with 
blackbirds on their way North, and they sang and chat- 
tered until dark. The pump bothered us a good deal, the 
check valves getting stopped up with fine sand. 


COLLEGE POINT, LA., MAY 6. 


Proceeded at 6 A. M. Made good time, both sails 
drawing well. The wind is fair and heavy; in the after- 
noon it proved too heavy for the driver, and it pulled out 
the block, so had to take in sail. Off Missouri Bend the 
weather looked so threatening we tied up to the bank or 
levee to see what it would amount to; in a few minutes 
we were deluged with rain, but no wind, so cast off and 
proceeded on to Baton Rouge, where we tied up to dock, 
or rather coal barge, for night; 73 miles day’s run. 


BATON ROUGE, LA., MAY 7. 


Beautiful day, very clear and cool. After breakfast we 
went ashore to see what could be had for the table, but 
were informed that it was against the law to sell meat 
after 8.A. M. Found a nice town, most interesting be- 
cause it was so very southern. At 10:30 we cast off and 
made a good run to Iowa Point, 50 miles. Just below 
St. Francisville we passed an old cemetery belonging to 
St. Francis Church, and the river had encroached on it 
to such an extent that one half of it was washed away 
and in the vaults (the dead are buried above ground 
in Louisiana) we saw skulls piled up; in several vaults 
entire skeletons were visible, a gruesome sight. This is 
a most interesting cruise so far. The town of St. Francis- 
ville looked beautiful nestled up on the bluff. 


IOWA BEND, LA., MAY 8. 


Up anchor and off by 5:15. Shortly after noon the 
S.W. wind sprang up and helped us considerably. We 
had company all day in the shape of the Memphis steamer 
Betsy Ann, and while she was faster than Clara, she had 
to make many landings, and in that way she averaged 
down to our speed, so that we were together until just be- 
low Natchez, when we lost sight of her. A bad squall 
made up in the W. so we dropped anchor close to the 
shore with Natchez two miles away. The squall worked 
away from us and was very picturesque, much lightning 
and thunder and a heavy downpour for a few minutes. 
We ran 82% miles in 14 hours, but in places we struck 
a terrific current. Turned in early and slept heavily. 


NATCHEZ, MISS., MAY 9. 


‘ine weather continues, although slightly cooler to- 
day, but exhilarating. Rested and spent some time ashore, 
and found Natchez a charming southern city. 


NATCHEZ, MISS., MAY I0. 


Visited the market aa fresh vegetables, 
hut not a great variety of meat. e native beef, how- 
ever, is very tender, juicy and sweet. Returned to the 
boat to get breakfast and got under way at 11 A. M. We 
found the people of Natchez very courteous and obliging, 
and our short stay proved very delightful. r 
night just below St. Joseph’s, 50 miles. Put 25 gallons 
vf gasolene at 25 cents per gallon aboard, 


FOREST AND STREAM.: 





ST. JOSEPH’S, LA., MAY 11. 

Made a fairly early start, getting off at 5:30; a beautiful 
day. Made a good run to Vicksburg, tying up at 5:30 
P. M. Off Diamond Island Towhead we touched bottom 
on sandbar, but did not get hung up. This is the first 
time we have been near the bottom on the Mississippi 
River. St. Joseph’s is a busy city; cotton is high, and 
everybody seemed prosperous, 


VICKSBURG, MISS., MAY 12. 


Took aboard 150 gallons of gasolene at 15 cents; also 
stored up with groceries, provisions, etc. Weather is 
very warm and mosquitoes very plentiful. 


VICKSBURG, MISS., MAY 13. 


Off at 6 A. M.; made a good run to Lake Providence, 
arriving there about 4 P. M. Encountered an awful cur- 
rent through Island 95, off Point Lookout; the island, we 
found, had washed away, and is a sea of snags. We 
found Island No. 97 also washed away. Upon reaching 
Lake Providence we spoke a small launch coming out 
and inquired of them how great a draft could go through 
into the lake. They said 3 feet, and we gave them a line, 
as they had broken down, and towed them through the 
canal, built by Gen. Grant, into the lake, tying up at the 
levee. We found Vicksburg a clean, progressive town. 


LAKE PROVIDENCE, LA., MAY I4. i 


After a leisurely breakfast, we made a start at 7 A. M.; 
weather clear and cool; made a good run to Greenville, 
where we tied up for the night at 6:30. Found many 
changes off Island 86. 


GREENVILLE, MISS., MAY 15. 

Beautiful spring day; lay quietly in our berth all day; 
the only excitement was a colored Baptist congregation 
assembled on the bank of the river to baptize two women. 
Very dirty town, but fine modern hotel. 


GREENVILLE, MISS., MAY 10. 


Had an early breakfast and went ashore to buy fresh 
vegetables and stores. Off by 6:30 A. M. Tied up at 
Arkansas City about 2 o’clock; 40 miles day’s run. 

ARKANSAS CITY, ARKANSAS, MAY 17. 

Off at 5 P. M.; made a good run of 90 miles; not 
actual, but 90 miles further. on our way, owing to the 
many cut-offs. We found the chutes very good and the 
current off Pushmata was very swift. We anchored at 
sundown in chute off Island 66. A steamer passed 
through in the night bound up stream. Off Scrubgrass 
Island had a heavy rain and wind squall; soon over, how- 
ever, and a beautiful sunset followed. 


CHUTE OF ISLAND NO. 66, MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MAY I9. 


A cool and bracing day. Off by 5 A. M.; a steamer 
passed us bound south. Arrived at Helena, Ark., at 
12:30, tied up to a raft there and went ashore to look for 
stores, etc. Rather attractive is Helena. We bought a 
fine porterhouse steak for 15 cents per pound, and deli- 
cious strawberries; in fact, all food seemed first-class and 
reasonable. In the afternoon we were made uncomfort- 
able by the transfer ferry used to transfer the cars across 
the river. This ferry made a huge wash, causing us to 
roll heavily. 


HELENA, ARK., MAY 20. 


Weather decidedly cool; Roamer and Palmetto hove in 
sight about 10 A. M. Took on thirty gallons of gasolene 
at 17 cents. At 11 A. M. we cast off and proceeded up 
the river; tried a short cut off Harbin’s Point, and Pal- 
metto fellowed. It proved to be a regular cul de sac, 
and we had to go back and around, losing much time. 
Palmetto got aground and we gave her a line and pulled 
her off. We had the pleasure of seeing Roamer go by 
while we were hunting for a passage through the sup- 
posed cut-off. Then we tackled the biggest puzzle of the 
trip, Bordeaux Chute and Commerce Cut-Off, so com- 
pletely changed were they that the Government charts 
were of no use. We were through the Bordeaux Chute 
before we knew it; before reaching the chute we saw a 
big bar making almost across the river. It looked impos- 
sible to get across it or around it; however, we finally got 
around it, and by using judgment and reading the water, 
we got through all right, and tied up astern of Roamer 
for the night off Star Landing. After dinner, went 
aboard Roamer to compare charts and found Mr. Roome 
had secured information regarding the changes in the 
river from Capt. Goode, one of the best pilots on the 
Mississippi. Mr. Roome very kindly gave us the informa 
tion, and marked the various changes in the river as far 
as Memphis on our charts. 

OFF STAR LANDING, MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MAY 20. 

Up and off by 4 o’clock, reaching Memphis at 9:45 A. 
M. Found Memphis to be a fine city, clean and up-to- 
date. Many people came down to see the yachts. Capt. 
Goode came aboard and we also had the pleasure of meet- 
ing his wife. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., MAY 21. 


Hot day. We rode out to the race track, where Lou 
Dillon was quartered, but did not see her trot. The track 
seems very fine. Before breakfast, went to the market; 
bought fine spring lamb, green peas and fresh vegetables. 
The best of everything is to be had here. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., MAY 22. 
Weather hot; lay off the levee all day. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., MAY 23. 
Went ashore early, as weather is decidedly hot. The 
new pump arrived and was put in place immediately. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., MAY 24. 


Left at 4:30 A. M., and after a long day’s run tied up 
astern of Roamer at 7; mosquitoes very thick; 9214 miles 
the day’s run. 

OFF FORKED DEER ISLAND, MAY 24. 

Started at 5 A. M., arriving at New Madrid, Mo., at 
6:45. We encountered many long bars, but owing to our 
light draft, we were able to work the shoal places, keeping 
on the edge out of the strong current and sometimes cut- 
ting across. The day’s run was 82 miles. 


NEW MADRID, MO., MAY 26. 


Off at 5 o'clock; cool S. wind blowing. Passed an old 
ferry boat worked by two mules on a treadmill, thus turn- 


ing the stern wheel, and steered by a man forward work- 
ing aJeeboard. 1 he-boat was a very interesting and prim- 
itive affair. After bucking a strong current for two hours 
we reached Cairo-about 4 P. M. and tied up to a ec 
barge, but were immediately informed it would cost us 
$5 a day to remain there, so we cast off and tied up to a 
barge belonging to a Mr. Barrett opposite the Halliday 
Elevator. ‘lhere we learned we might not have to pay 
more than $2.50 a day. This struck us as being extortion, 
and we cast off the lines and left with the purpose of go- 
ing to some point further up stream. Remembering we 
had left our charts aboard Roamer, we attempted to 
anchor on the Mississippi side of Cairo, but owing to the 
swift current the anchor would not hold, so back we went 
into the Ohio River, and anchored across from Cairo in 
Kentucky waters. In the meantime the wind sprang up 
and blew half a gale, and the sea was big in both rivers; 
the boat rolled uncomfortably until midnight, when the 
wind let up. Our experiences at Cairo have completely 
disgusted us with the place. 


CAIRO, ILL., MAY 27. 


The day dawned cool and cloudy; hoisted anchor and 
went across the river and tied up alongside Roamer, in- 
tending to stay only long enough to get our charts and 
necessary stores, and then leave for a more friendly port. 
The wharfmaster, however, informed us we would have to 
pay $2.50 for tying up to Roamer for an hour or he 
would libel the boat. We told him to go ahead and col- 
lect if he could, and if necessary we would stay there and 
fight it. He then changed his attitude, and informed us 
if we left immediately it would be all right. We ex- 
pressed our willingness to leave, and within a few minutes 
were on our way up the Mississippi. Roamer followed 
shortly after, and both of us were glad, indeed, to depart. 
This wharfage outrage is not the fault of the Cairo resi- 
dents. They deplore it as much as the victims. It is the 
result of one man owning all the water front and charg- 
ing what he pleases, leaving the unfortunates that ap- 
proach by water with no facilities whatever for getting 
ashore. I would strongly advise yachtsmen to give Cairo 
a wide berth. We made Daniel’s Light about 3 P. M., 
and finding a snug place to lie for the night, we anchored. 
Roamer came in later. We found the river so changed we 
had to guess as to cur whereabouts. 


DANIEL’S LIGHT, MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MAY 28. 


Left this port at 5 P. M.; early starts are our forte. We 
made good time through to Cape Girardeau. We stopped 
off at Cape Girardeau long enough to look the town over 
and get the papers and other necessaries. Off the Devil’s 
Backbone the scenery was gorgeous, and from Com- 
merce the river is a panorama of wonderful effects. After 
leavivre the Devil’s Backbone the beautiful scenery is on 
the Missouri shore, and by working the eddies we kept 
up fairly well with Roamer until we struck a straight 
sueten. There we had a strong current to buck, and off 
St. Mary’s Roamer anchored, but we kept on, anchoring 
some two miles below Chester. 


CHESTER, ILL., MAY 20. 


Made another early start, getting off before 5 A. M 
Had a fine run, although at times the heavy rain blotted 
ont much of the best scenery. Parts of this river surpass 
in grandeur the famous Hudson. The cliffs assume many 
fantastic forms, and one cliff resembled a Moorish castle. 
The current was very strong, and our progress was con- 
sequently slow. We reached St. Louis at 6:30 P. M., and 
tied up alongside of a sand barge astern of Roamer. 


ST, LOUIS, MO., MAY 30. 


Cloudy and cold. After breakfast, moved up the river 
and tied up alongside the yacht Annie Russell, where we 
lay fairly quiet. We rested all day; had lunch ashore, 
and then went through the market; everything looked 
very attrative. 

cpr [To BE CONTINUED. | 


Manuasset Bay Y, C. Open THE YEAR Rounp.—The 
amount required for installing hot water heat at the club 
house, has been raised by private subscription, and 
the new plant will be in operation by December 1. Pend- 
ing its completion, the house will be heated as heretotore, 
by stoves. 

The club steward has been retained for the winter, and 
members may at any time obtain restaurant service and 
club supplies as desired. The privileges extended to 
ladies will be continued during the winter. 

A table d’hote dinner will be served every Sunday, ro- 
vided the attendance warrants, at 75 cents per cover 

Several of the members having proposed that trap- 
shooting be arranged for, notice is given that there will be 
a match at the club on Saturday, November 26, at 3 P. M. 
for prizes provided by private subscription. ihe arrang 
ing of future dates will be dependent on the attendance 
at the first. match. 

It is also proposed that a class of scooters be inaugu- 
rated for use during the present winter season, and a 
meeting of those interested was held at the club house 
on Sunday, Nov. 20. 


RRR 


LaKE Micuican Y. C, Orricers.—At a meeting of the 
Lake Michigan Yachting Association, held at the Hotel 
Wellington, Chicago, on the evening of November 12, the 
following officers were elected: President, C. E. Soule, 
Columbia’ Y. C.; First Vice-President, J. R. Brunnick, 
Jackson Park Y: C.; Second Vice-President, R. B. Brown, 
Milwaukee Y. C.; Sec’y, Charles Scates, Macatawa Bay 
Y. €.; Treas., Wilbur Bassett, Chicago Y. C. Arrange- 
ments were made for the annual regatta August 4 and 5, 
1905. A committee to revise the rules was also appointed 
which will report at an adjourned meeting, December 1. 


Steam Yacut Ama Sotp.—The 95ft. steam yacht Aida, 
owned by Mr. Edward Swann, has been sold through the 
agency of Mr. Henry J. Gielow to Captain L. Darien, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. The same agency has also sold Mr. 
Thomas Cusack’s 45ft. cabin launch Ventura II. to Mr. 
Beverly D. —— who will use the boat for cruising in 
Florida waters this winter. 
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Cruising Launch Nancy Ann. 


‘ Tue Gas Engine and Power Company and Chas. L. 
Seabury & Co., Consol., shipped to Galveston, Texas, on 
Saturday, November 12, an ideal — power boat for 
southern waters. The owner, Mr. L. Moody, of 
Galveston,, Texas, has secured an able, commodious, and 
handsome craft. Very rarely has it been our privilege 
to inspect a boat so near an ideal cruiser, or one of her 
size ii which comfort and beauty are so well combined. 

Her frames are of bent oak, and planking of cedar. All 

fastening is of copper. One of the features of her con- 
struction is an extra wide guard and wearing strip, appre- 
ciated where landings are made at docks or piers in any- 
thing but smooth water. 
““Butternut and mahogany enter largely in the interior 
finish, while a handsome teak rail adds decidedly to her 
appearance. The cushionsand hangings in the pilot house 
are red, while the saloon furnishings are in a green shade.. 
The effect is very pleasing. 

Her motive power is two six-cylinder four-cycle 
Speedway motors, 6in, diameter cylinders and 6in. stroke, 
developing at 600 revolutions per minute approximately 
30 horsepower each. Ignition is by double equipment of 
separate storage battery, with an emergency battery of 
primary cells. The jump spark system is used, with 
special Seabury commutators or distributors. 

Nancy Ann has a gasolene capacity of 250 gallons, with 
the usual water-tight bulkhead and water circulation 
about the tank so familiar in all the Morris Heights 
launches, 

She developed a speed on her final trial trip of between 
14 and 15 miles, proving conclusively that Nancy Ann, 
while lacking nothing to complete perfect appearance and 
comfort, is not deficient in power or speed. 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


C. G., Newark, N. J.—My two-cycle single-cylinder engine is 
behaving very queerly of jate. I have been in the habit of 
starting it by rocking the flywheel back and forth three or four 
times, bringing it up at last smartly and letting go. Instead of 
starting ahead, it runs nearly one revolution ahead, and then in 
the opposite direction or backwards. If I start it to run in the 
opposite direction, it runs without reversing. Can you explain 


why? It was only a short time ago that when I attempted to 
start it, it would run nearly a revolution ahead, then back, then 
ahead, and would not pass the upper center. Is my compression 
too high? 


Ans.—Your ignition is undoubtedly of the make-and- 
break type, and, like nearly every similar make, the en- 
gine will run in either direction. It would appear from 
your description that the eccentric had slipped on the 
shaft, so that the high point came just ahead of the upper 
center when going ahead and just after when going 
astern. You would have two remedies in this case. One 
would be to make your ignition a little later in starting, 
gradually increasing the lead in until the engine seems 
to be doing its best; and the other to move the eccentric, 
carrying the ignition apparatus a little in the opposite 
direction and fastening it securely when the high part is 
exactly on the upper center. In the second case referred 
to, thg ignition was set too early, and the eccentric had 
not slipped. 

Nearly all manufacturers set their eccentrics exactly on 
the center, but some who always use reversing gears and 
wheels set theirs a little after the center, claiming that the 
engine is surer to start in the right direction. It may be- 
come necessary to run the engine backwards some time, 
and it will be found quite inconvenient to start, except 
with the relief cock open and ignition very late. Occa- 
sionally is found a two-cycle engine so built as to run 
in one direction only. It is only a short time ago that a 
man who knew all about gasolene engines worked over 
two hours trying to start at two-cycle engine that would 
only run in one direction, by rocking the flywheel back 
and then bringing the starting pin up smartly, letting go. 

Occasionally is found the two-cycle engine with the 
starting pin located 90 degrees after the upper center; and 
unlucky is he who does not notice or know the difference, 
shouid he try to start with the usual late ignition and not 
let go soon enough. 


E. W. B., Boston, Mass.—Do you know of any make of two- 
cycle marine engine that can be run in either direction and be 
made to ignite going ahead or backward after the upper center 
is past? 

Ans.—There is at least one manufacturer who adver- 
tises this feature. We do not know whether patented 
or not. It is a good departure, for by its use an engine 
could be started without any danger of “back-kick,” and 
the lead of the spark could be changed to suit. It would 
be an easy matter to have the igniting eccentric loose on 
the shaft, with the key-way about three times the width 
of the key, or possibly twice would be enough; or there 
could be stops put on the flywheel to accomplish the same 
object. With a rigid eccentric the spark trip lever must 
be released before the upper center or while the eccentric 
is going up, either going ahead or back, or both if set 
exactly on the center. A very great improvement in the 
two-cycle construction—the elimination of the danger of 
getting hit by the dangerous starting pin—could be made, 
if the engine could be started by turning the flywheel 
over by hand, leaving the relief cock on the side open. 


R. B., Tottenville, S. I.—In my four-cycle engine my float feed 
carburetor “pops” frequently. Would a ding an independent air 
supply remedy the trouble? 

Ans.—Your float feed carburetor “pops,” in all prob- 
ability, from an irregular mixture of gasolene and air, 
due to variations in the height of the gasolene. When 
the level is low the mixture is Yoo poor, and when high, 
nearer correct. To stop the occasional “popping” will re- 
duce the power of the engine, for it will be necessary to 
increase the richness of the mixture. If this noise is ob- 
jectionable, an independent air supply, which would in 
itself increase the efficiency of the engine, would reduce 
the occurrence at less loss of efficiency. 


R. D., Greenport, L. L.—Which is correct, “carburetor,” “‘car- 
burettor” or “carbureter”? 

Aene-Sppertinn $0, authorities such as Webster, Cen- 
tury and Standard dicti-naries, it is “carburetor,” al- 
though sometimes spelled “carburettor.” : 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 





New Launca For Use 1n New Mexico.—The Standard 
Boat Company, of Steinway, N. Y., have on the stocks 
a high speed passenger launch for a lake in New Mexico, 
a commodious steam launch for the Peruvian Government 
Health Department; also several smaller craft. Prospects 
with them are excellent for a busy season. 


Canin Launcn Suippep To Mexico.—Through their 
Mexican agency the Racine Boat Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Muskegon, recently shipped to Frontera, Mexico, 
a 45ft. stock cabin launch. A very interesting thing to 
note in connection therewith is the iter of transportation 
from factory to destination. Freight to New York was 
$78.12; lighterage and freight from New York to final 
destination, including eer $25.30, or a total of 
$603.42, exclusive of duties. They have just received 
from the west for shipment abroad an 18ft. launch for 
Seville, Spain; a 11%4ft. ducking boat for Tabasco, 
Mexico, and an 18ft, “Turbine” launch for Buenos Ayres. 


New Execrric AND STEAM LauncHeEs.—The Electric 
Launch Company will have ready for delivery December 


. W. Belknap. 





FOREST-AND STREAM: 


de B. Parsons and C, L. F. Robinson. Meas., Francis 
Committee. on Admissions—Henry C. 
Ward, chairman; Frederick Gallatin, Cornelius Vander- 
bil., Tracy Dows and John Jacob Astor. House Com- 
mittee—Thomas A. Bronson, chairman; John M. 
Goetchius, Jr., and William H. H. Beebe. Library 
Committee—T. O’Conor Sloane, chairnmian; Charles 
Sooysmith and John H. Cole. Committee on Models— 
Theodore C. Zerega, chairman; Robert Goelet and J. 
Rutherford Buchan. Committee on Club Stations 
William H. Thomas, Henry H. Rogers, F. August 
Schermerhorn, Augustus C. Tyler, Charles Lane Poor, 
C. L. F. Robinson, W. Frazier Harrison, Henry C. 
Ward, William Lanman Bull and J. Rogers Maxwell. 
The annual meeting of the club will be held on the 
evening of Thursday, Dec. 15. 


New Boat ror F. J. Havens.—There is building at W. 
F. Down’s yard at Bayshore, L. I., a racing boat for 
Mr. Frederick J. Havens, from designs made by Mr. 
Henry J. Gielow. The boat is intended for racing in 
Class Q of the Gravesend Bay Y. R. A., and is 33ft. 
over all, 25ft. waterline, 7ft. 6in. breadth and sft. 6in. 
draft. She will carry 575 sq. ft. in the mainsail and jib. 


ALTERATIONS ON SCHOONER PrisciLLa.—The old schooner 
Priscilla, once an aspirant to America Cup honors, now 





NANCY ANN. 
Designed and built by the Gas Engine & Power Co., and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated. 
Owned by W. L. Moody, Galveston, Texas. 


1 three 6oft. steam launches for harbor work for the New 
York Police Department. They shipped last week two 
electric launches 18ft. and 25ft. long respectively to Palm 
Beach, Fla., for Mr. Joseph Jefferson. 


R AS 
NiropHA CHANGES Hanns The house-boat Nirodha 
has been sold by Messrs. Macconnell & Cook to Mr. 
Waldo P. Clement and Mr. J. E. Childs, of the New 
York Y. C. 
Rae 


Auxmiary KetcH For Harrison B. Moore.—Mr. 
Henry J. Gielow has recently finished the plans of a 
cruising ketch for Commodore Harrison B. Moore, 
Atlantic Y. C. She is g2ft. over all, 66ft. waterline, 2oft. 
breadth and 6ft. 8in. draft. The boat is intended for 
cruising in southern waters, and will be fitted with a 
25-30 horse-power Craige motor. Mr. Gielow has also 
completed designs for a 5oft. high-speed gasolene launch 
and an 86ft. waterline steam yacht. 


Orv Mit Y. C. OrFtcers.—At a meeting of the Old 
Mill Y. C., held on Nov. 13, the following officers were 
elected: Com., C. é: Mehrtens; Vice-Com., W. Wheeler; 
Rear-Com., John Stahle; Cor. Sec’y, Henry H. Robert- 
son; Financial Sec’y, T. Boyle; Treas., Harry Walker; 
Meas., William Myers; Trustees, D. S. Van Wicklin, 
John May, Henry Lange, John Schepp and W. 
Reynolds. 

Rar 


ScHOONER QUICKSTEP PurcHASED By E. B, HAvENS.— 
Rear-Commodore Edwin B. Havens, of the Atlantic 
Y. C., has purchased the schooner Quickstep. The boat 
was built of steel in 1889 by H. 5 at City Island 
from designs by the late Edward Burgess. She is 85sft. 
over ail, 65ft. waterline, 20ft. breadth and 7ft. draft. 


New York Y. C. Orricers—The Nominating Commit- 
tee of the New York Y. C. have selected the following 

entlemen to serve as officers and on committees dur- 
ing 1905: Com., Frederick G. Bourne; Vice-Com., 
Henry Walters; Rear-Com., Cornelius Vanderbilt; 
Sec’y, G. A. Cormack; Treas., Tarrant Putnam. Re- 
gatta Committee—Oliver E. Cromwell, chairman; H. 


The Launch Presidente. 


Some two months ago the Lozier Motor Co. | 
shipped’ the launch Presidente to South J 
America. Her destination was Brazil, where 
she will be used by the customs officers. Presi- 
dente is 31ft. long over all, and is fitted with a 
double cylinder two-cycle engine cf 15 horse- 
power. The boat is beautifully built, and no de- 
tail was overlooked in her construction and equip- 
ment to make her as complete as possible in every 
detail. 

The builders sent an expert with the launch 
to Brazil, in order that full instructions re- 
garding the handling, etc., could be given to 
the native operator. 


owned by Mr. George H. Worthington, of Cleveland, 
O. is being converted into an auxiliary by Messrs. A. 
Cary Smith & Ferris. Priscilla is now at Detroit, and 
in addtion to the 60 horse-power auxiliary motor, she 
will be given an electric plant and fitted with a new deck. 


AMERICAN Export MetuHops.—As straws show the 
direction of the wind, the following from our English 
contemporary, the Yachting World, explains the fear of 
American aggressive export practice: 

“Again, look at the Chinese rivers and waterways 
within our own sphere of influence, full of trade; and the 
hundreds on hundreds of miles of South American rivers, 
such as the Parana, navigable for fifteen, and the Para- 
guay, navigable for twenty degrees from its mouth, for 
fair-sized vessels; to say nothing of. their tributaries, 
mostly large ones. Are we doing anything to push the 
trade in commercial marine motors and river boats there; 
or are we waiting until six or seven years.hence, when 
the Americans have got all the trade? Some local assist- 
ant consul reports that there is a demand for them. Re- 
verting again to New Zealand in this connection, a ferry 
boat capable of carrying seventy passengers has been in 
use in Dunedin for over a year, both boat and motor 
having been built by the Standard Motor Company, of 
San Francisco.” 

RRR 


Work AT THE SmitH & Masiey Suops.—A visit to the 
Smith & Mabley boat shop finds several high speed 
launches in winter quarters, among which we noted the 
following: Vingt-et-Un I, with 21 horsepower Smith & 
Mabley motor; Challenger, 150 horsepower Smigy & 
Mabley “Simplex ;” XPDNC, 90 horse-power Meates : 
Vingt-et-Un IT., with 75 horsepower S. & M. “Simguex;” 
also cruiser Hobo, equipped with 75 horsepower S. & M. 
“Simplex.” They have on hand a 57ft. launch ready for 
a 150 horsepower S. & M. “Simplex.” In course of con- 
struction they have a 35ft. hull semi-speed boat. Motive 
power will be 30 horsepower S. & M. “Simplex” at % en- 
gine speed.to develop 12 miles per hour. They are build- 
ing. six yacht tenders to weigh complete not to exceed 
3,000 pounds each, which, with 30 horsepower S. & M. 
ee engines, are guaranteed a speed of 14 miles per 

our, 
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“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


Sixtysfoot Waterline Crutsing Power. Boat, 


ee 


$225 io Prizes, 

Tue three designing competitions previously given by 
Forest AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals, except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three: 
previous contests may not compete in this one. 

The following prizes will be given: 

First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for’ 
the best cabin arrangement. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A.,-has very kindly agreed to- 
act as judge. In addition to making the awards, Mr:. 
Gielow will criticise each of the designs submitted; and! 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled by: 
either gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the: 
following conditions: 

I. Not over 6oft. waterline. 

II. Not over 4ft. draft. 

III. A signalling mast only to be shown. 

IV. Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible. 

V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every detail must not exceed $0,000. 

VI. The location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be carefully shown. Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted. The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. 

VII. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles. The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recorded. A thousand-word 
description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 
accompany each design. : 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, and one that can easily be managed 
at all times by two or three paid hands in addition to the 
steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that can be used 
North in the summer and South in the winter, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the: 
coast in all seasons of the year. 

Special attention must be given to the cabin arrange-. 
ment. The interiors should be original, but devoid of any: 
impractical features. Arrangements should be made for- 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck.. 


Drawiogs Required. 


I. Sheer plan. Scale, %in—rft. q 
II. Half breadth plan. Scale, Yin—trft. i 


III. Body plan. Scale, 4in—rft. 

IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. Scale, Y%in.—rft. 

V. Outboard profile. Scale, 4in.—r1ft. 

The drawings should be carefully made and lettered; 
all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. 

The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In a sealed envelope, however, the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with his nom de plume. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905. All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND StrEAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 





Newport Y. C. Orricers.—The Newport (R. I.) Y. C. 
held a meeting a short time ago and elected the following 
officers: Com., Herbert L. Marsh; Vice-Com., John A. 
Allen; Rear-Com., Alexander Fraser; Sec’y, William M. 
Arnold; Treas., _ S. as Meas., Albert Hass; 
Fleet ——, r. S. C. Powell; Regatta Committee— 
John G: ostello, W. Douglass Hazard, William Edson; 
House Committee—William M, Borden, Frank H. Scan- 
nevin, James D. Hidler, Alexander Fraser, Ray B. Wil- 
son, Jr.; Finance Committee—Alvah H. Sanborn, Dalton 
E. Young, a L. Taylor; Library Committee—Wil- 
liam H. ld, John S. Coggeshall, and Hugh L. Taylor, 
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Hifle Bange and Gallery. _ 


Fixtures, 


Jen. 16-20.—Pittsburg, Pa.—First annual tournament of the 
Iroquois Rifle Cub. 





The Palma Trophy. 


Last week the following interesting communication appeared 
in our esteemed contemporary, Shooting and Fishing, under the 
heading, “English View Marking of Rifles in Relation to the 
Palma Trophy Controversy”: 

“I hoped the Palma controversy was dead, but Colonel Bruce’s 
letter shows it is not. I ask for a little space in which to clear 
up one or two points. 

“The fundamental difference is this. The American contention 
is: ‘It was the duty of the British to protest. They did not do 
it; therefore we kept the rules.’ The British view is this: ‘It 
is the duty of every competitor to keep the rules, and not to 
await protest.’ ss 

“The British viewer’s mark has nothing to do with proof at all. 
It is put on by a government official as a guarantee that the 
rifle is in all respects of bona fide government pattern. It does 
include rifling, which is about the most important part of the 
construction. I inclose an actual view certificate of a rifle I re- 
cently finished and sold: 


No. 14100 
Army Inspection Department, 
27 June 1904. 
This is to Certify that the Rifle magazine L. M. Mk. IL. 
Barrel and Breech Action submitted by The Birmingham Small 
Arms Company, Ltd., has been viewed and found to be correct, 
und in contormity with the Government pattern so far as regards 
length, weight, bore, rifling, form of chamber and fitting of 
brecch action; that it takes the Government ammunition, and 
may be used in any match restricted to Government Military 
Rifles or Carbines of this pattern. ‘Lhe barrel is numbered A036. 
W. McD. Allardice. 
for Inspector of Small Arms. 


“Now, every rifle in the British Palma team bore this viewer's 
mark. I sold Lieutenant Miller his rifle, and it was in every 
single detail of actual government pattern. It had on the sight 
a narrow bar to allow of shooting at 500yds. with the leaf up. 
These are no advantage at S800yds., and they are supplied to 
soidiers out of army stores at four pence each by the government. 
They are allowed in army competition and at Bisley, and in the 
Palma conditions to which all teams agreed. Every rifle was 
strictly and perfectly of actual government pattern and would 
have been accepted by the government from any contractor 
making rifles for the government. 

“It would have been quite easy to put five points per man at 
least on to the average British score by simple changes in the 
bore and rifling; but that would have been a fraud under the 
conditions, and the rifles would have been refused the viewer's 
mark. 

“The rifle used by Wallingford was exactly similar to that with 
which he won the British army champicnship. That used by 
Miller was exactly similar to that with which he won the Prince 
of Wales one hundred pounds, and the Cheylesmore top score 
of the .303’s the next week. I sold him both, and I know Martin, 
of Glasgow, sold Wallingford his. They were better rifles than 
ordinary government rifles, because better made and adjusted 
in many important points, but they were absolutely to govern 
ment gauges and pattern. 

“Now, the American rifles were not of government pattern in 
rifling, either in form, or spiral, or number of grooves. They shot 
better than any Krag of government pattern and dimensions. 
They were in no sense of the ordinary government pattern or 
dimensions internaliy, and did not fulfill the conditions to which 
the team officials had agreed. 

“That was well known to me, and some others. But we had 
no information that this new pattern rifling had not been adopted 
in the United States since the date of our specimen Krag rifles. 
Britons would not charge opponents with breach of conditions 
without absolute proof, and proof was not then available. It was 
assumed that the American officials of the team would put be- 
fore the meeting of captains of teams any point on which there 
could be any doubt, but they failed to do it. The American rifles 
were accepted in competition at the North London meeting, be- 
cause they were understood to be the American Army pattern, 
and the shooting would give a very useful comparison. 

“I was not in the British team, but I watched the match very 
closely and some of the practices. I do not blame the members 


of the team for using the barrels served to them; they left all 
such matters to their captain, no doubt. He failed to keep the 
conditions, and probably he failed to comprehend them. I! do 


uot write to try to convert him, but to put facts within my own 
knowledge before the many friends I have among the riflemen of 
the United States. 


“Until the rifles used by your team were barred out at Sea 
Girt as not of government pattern, we had no real knowledge that 
that pattern had not been recently adopted. 

“Pérsonally I would have objected before the match or never 


But our excellent captain is tenderer in hand and heart than 
“L. R. Trepins.” 


“While I should be very sorry to prolong the discussion of the 
unfortunate Palma trophy question, there is such a complete mis- 
apprehension on your side of the water as to the government 
viewing and marking of rifies, that some explanation of the 
matter seems very desirable. 

“Viewing and view marks are totally separate and distinct fiom 
proving and proof marks; the latter is not done by the govern 
ment at all, but at either the Birmingham proof house controlled 
by guardians (composed of members of different sections of the 
Birmingham gun trade), or else at the London proof house, con- 
trolled by the Gun Makers’ Company. The proving merely tests 
the strength and soundness of the barrel and action; a firearm 
may not be sold here without proof marks. 

“The viewing is done by the government viewers at the Govern- 
ment Small Arms Factory at Enfield—the same officials who pass 
rifles manufactured at Enfield, and also small arms supplied to 
the government under contract. The view marks are placed on 
both barrel and action; they certify that the weapon is of strictly 
government pattern in every particular from buttplate, to muzzle, 
inside and out; for example, sights, chamber, lead, bore, shape, 
number and depth of grooves, weight and shape of stock, etc. 
The stock and butt may be made of selected grain wood, but 
must not be checkered; they may be polished. 

“A rifle so viewed may be used in any individual or team ser- 
vice rifle competition at Bisley and other rifle meetings; while 
one not viewed, if used, will lead to the competitor being warned 
off such competitions for life. All the rifles used by the British team 
in the Palma match were used in other service rifle competitions 
and matches, from the King’s prise downward. It is commonly 


believed on this side that the United States rifles could not have 
been used in corresponding competition in America. 

“However, whatever either rifles were, the shooting of both 
the leading teams was beyond question superb; the organization 
of the United States team was as near perfect as anything in this 
world, and certainly far ahead of that of the other teams. Per- 
sonally I think the better organization quite counterbalanced the 
disadvantage of being less familiar with the range; while the small 
difference of the scores was, I fancy, mostly due to the difference 
of the rifles, especially of the sights. 

“Maurice Bioop.” 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Fripay, Nov. 11, was a scene of great activity on the Zettler 
ranges, the above organization holding their first practice shoot. 
Seventy-five members were on hand to make things interesting. 
Seores: KR. Gute 487, G. Ludwig 473, O. Schwanmeman 470, P. 
Heidelberger 463, B. Zettler 462, C. Konig 456, F. Facompre 4655, 
H. Hasse 455, J. N. F. Seibs 454, J. C. Bonn 453, L. C. 
Hagenah 463, J. C. Brinckman 449, J. Paradies 448, J. H. Hain- 
horst 446, J. Facklamm 445, C. Seivers 445, J. G. Tholke 445, 
M. J. Then 443, H. D. Meyer 441, N. C. L. Beverstein 441, G. N. 
Offerman 4389, H. Nordbruck 436, H. C. Hainhorst 438, W. 
Dahi 436, J. H, Meyer 487, C. Schmidt 434, H. Beckman 434, H. 
Leopold 432, H. Offerman 432, H. B. Michaelson 432, J. C. 
Brinckman 432, Wm. Grell 431, A. W. Lemcke 431, Wm. Schultz 
4ov, A Beckman 428, G. Thomas 426, Geo. Junge 426, C. Roffman 
426, J. N. Herrman 424, j. H. Krozer 420, J. Schmidt 419, H. 
Gobber 418, H. Koster 418, Dr. Chas. Grosch 417, J. Jantzen 417, 
H. Mesloh 417, A. Evers 416, C. Maun 415, F. W. Dierks 415, 
H. M. Meyer 411, Hecker 410, H. Hess 408, J. Bradley 407, H. 
Kahres 407, W. P. Rottmann 401, H. Caplan 400, L. Goldstein 
389, A. Geibehaus 589, D. Ficken 387, Chas. Beach 382, D. Von 
der Leith 380, G. N, Bohiken 377, W. J. Behrens 373, F. Schultz 
367, M. Von Dwingelo 363, N. W. Haaren 357, P. Pranz 356, F. 
Lankeman 255, G. H. Ficken 349, C. Knell 339, C. Heilshorn 328, 
W. Schaefer 319, B. Krumm 303, J. F. R. Ernst 282, R. 
Ohms 126. 

On the bullseye target, the following centers were made: L. C. 
Hagenah 35 degrees, F. W. Dierks 41%, F. Schultz 41%, H. 
Nordbruck 42%, H. Hasse 54, H. Beckman 56%, J. H. Hainhorst 
62, J. N. Herrman 66, John Bradley 66, Jacob Schmidt 75%, H. 
lb. Meyer 76, H. Mesloh 804%, J. Jantzen 86, J. Facklamm 89, H. 
C. Hainhorst 91, J. N. Seibs 92, Hy. Decker 102, William Dahl 
109, H. Gobber 110, J. C. Brinkman 118, H. Kahres 119, C. Maun 
122%, C. Schmitz 129%, P. Heidelberger 163%. 








Championship 00 Shot Match, 1904. 


Tuts match, held annually under the auspices of the Zettler 
Rifle Club, was shot on the Greenville range Election Day, Nov. 
X, under ideal weather conditions. 

The range was open for practice at 9-A. M., with plenty of 
competitors on hand long before that time. In last year’s con- 
test several were handicapped, on account of a late start, and 
were unable to finish; but this year the match started promptly 
at 10 A. M., the only shooter unable to finish being M. Dorrler, 
who did not enter the match until the afternoon. 

The allowance of telescope sights this year seemed to meet 
with the approval of many, several men at once availing them- 
selves of the privilege. Mr. H. M, Pope, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
was the winner of the match. 

At the close of the contest a banquet was served at the park, 
and a very pleasant evening was had in discussing past per- 
formances. Scores follow: H. M. Pope 2270, W. G. Hudson 
2250, F. C. Ross 2233, George Schlicht 2197, W. A. Tewes 2188, 
J. IT. Humphrey 2146, R. Gute 2101, W. A. Barker 2100, L. P. 
Hanson 2088, L. P. Buss 2084, A. Hubalck 2082, L. Schmidt 2034, 
Owen Smith 2002, H. F. Barning 1988, George Bain 1966, H. 
Fenwirth 1964, J. Kaufman 1935, C. E. Taintor 1919, A. Begerow 
192, P, Andrassey 1894, B. Zettler 1874, L. Maurer 1850, O. 
Mertens 1801, P. J. Donovan 1790, M, Behm 1728, A. Fritsky 1604. 





Rifle at Shell Mound, 


San Francisco, Nov. 15.—Capt.. Louis Siebe, proprietor of 
Shell Mound Range, yesterday gave a shoot and a dance, to 
signalize the closing of the picnic season. The attendance was 
large, as the Captain is a very popular host. All enjoyed the 
choice dinner served by the proprietor and his wife. 

The regular club competitions were held, and the average 
scoring was high, The interest was keen, as Dec. closes the 
competition for the much-desired annual medals. Notable scores 
were: F. E. Mason 233 with rifle, 200yds., and D. B. Faktor 231. 

1 am very much pleased to see that there is serious talk of 
putting the Government arm into the hands of civilian marksmen. 
It would also be the best possible investment for the Government 
to furnish an abundance of ammunition to the State militia with- 
out cost. The question of ranges is a perplexing one; but a 500 
or 00yd, range can readily be established near every town or 
city, and a man who does good work at this distance can be 
counted on to do effective work at longer distances. I earnestly 
hope the general Government will take the necessary steps to 
make a marksman out of every citizen. Roeet. 





New York Central Schuetzen Corrs, 


A Goon attendance and keen competition marked the opening 
of the season's gallery practice for the above society, held on the 
Zettler ranges, Wednesday, Nov. 16: 

Ring target: R. Gute 487, R. Busse 481, Geo. Zimmerman 476, 
J. Hess 474, H, D. Muller 473, D. Scharninghausen 466, J. N. 
Seibs 461, C. Gerken 460, Geo. Viemeister 458, F. Rolfes 454, M. 
Oltmann 452, G, Rohdes 450, W. J. Daniels 449, H. Roffman 447, 
A. Ritterhoff 440, J. von der Leith 436, P. Bauman 434, H. Brum- 
mer 428, H. von der Leith 426, C, Tietjen 404, H. A. Fiecke 396, 
D. Wuehrmann 39, J. Eismcyer 366, G. Dillhoff 362, F. Ricker 
342, J. C. Miller 328, 

Bullseye target: H, A. Ficke 65% degrees, J. N. Seibs 67, 
H. Roffman 72%, R. Busse 88, D. Scharninghausen 93%, J. Hess 
99, G, Rohde 99, B. Eusner 118, G. Zimmerman 122%, J. von der 
Leith 125, W. J. Daniels 127, A. Ritterhof 129, H. Brummer 130, 
F. Rolfes 14, R. Gute 144, C. Gerken 152%, H. D. Muller 1659, 
Geo. Viemeister 130, M. Oltmann 164, H. von der Leith 182%, 
F. Ricker 189, P. Bauman 200, G, Dillhoff 229. 





New York City Schuetzen Corps. 


Scores follow for the regular practice shoot at headquarters, 
159 West Twenty-third street, New York, Nov. 17: 

Ring target: A. Kronsberg 482, C. G. Zettler 477, R. Busse 
473, R. Schwaneman 468, J. Metzger 449, G. Schroeter 431, Wm, 
Heil 408, A. Wiltz 402. 

Bullseye target: R. Schwaneman 68 degrees, R. Busse, 100, 
J. Keller 116, J. Metzger 130, G. Schroeter 141%, A. 

148, Wm, Heil 195, A. Wilts 232, 


‘ 


“Cloctanatt Rifle Association, 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition by 
members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at Four-Mile House, 
Reading, on their last regular shoot day. Conditions: 200yds. 
off-hand, at the 25-ring target. Hasenzahl was declared champioa 
for the day, with the good score of 228. He was also high on the 
honor target with 67 points. A tricky 6 to 9 o’clock wind blew 
all day, making gocd scores difficult. to make: 





Trounstine 


Hasenzahl 

Payne 2 
Nestler 214 218 
Bruns 209 208 
Roberts 212 212 
Hofer 201 200 
Odell 209 208 
Hofman 194 192 
Freitag 186 185 

158 


New York Indeperdent Corps, 

THE second practice shoot of this club was held Thursday 
evening, Nov. 10, Scores follow: H. D. Muller 484, L. Schmidt 
484, F. Liegebel 482, A. Begerow 478, F. A. Young 471, J. N. 
F. Siebs 469, J. Bittschner 467, J. Facklamm 467, Wm. Soell 467, 
G. T. Zimmerman 464, J. Schmid 457, B. Eusner 452, H. J. 
Rehrens 439, H. Kabisske 427, F. C. Halbe 422, A. Rodler 410. 





Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tue appended scores were recorded on Nov. 16 in the regular 
weekly shoot on the regular 2i-ring target, 76ft., offhand: L. C. 
Suss 1229, C. Zettler, Jr., 1217, L. P. Hansen 1216, G. Schlicht 
1214, RK. Gute 1213, C. G. Zettler 1210, RB. Zettler 1191, H. C. 
Zettler 1188, A. Begerow 1183, H. Fenwirth 1180, L. Maurer 1176, 
T. H. Keller 1169, G. J. Bernius 1163, F. Herpers 1145. 





Rifle Notes. 


The team match shot on the Creedmoor range Nov. 12, between 
the Ninth and Seventy-first Regiments, resulted in a victory for 
the Seventy-first by a margin of 31 points. 


ae 
S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, N. Y., the expert fancy rifle shot, 
left Saturday for the south on a hunting trip in company with a 
party of well-known sportsmen. The trip, we believe, is to be an 
extended one. 
fe 


The Iroquois Rifle Club, of Pittsburg, will hold their first annual 


rifle tournament under the auspices of the Indoor .22 Caliber 
League of the United States, Jan. 16-20. 


Grapshooting. 





; —_eo— 
If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
aotice like following : 
Fixtures, 


Nov, 24.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club merchandise shoot. C. G. 
Blandford, Capt. 

Nov. 24-26.—Tucson.—Arizona Sportsmen's Association tourna- 
ment. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1.—St. Thomas, Ont., tournament. 

Nov. 30.—Edgewater, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun 
Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mer. 

Dec. 6-8.—Salina, Kans.—Anderson’s tournament. 

Dec. 17.—Lakewood, N. J.—All-day shoot of Mullerite Gun Club. 
A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 


1906. 


Jan. 17-20.—Hamilton, Can., Gun Club live-bird tournament. J. 
Hunter, Sec’y. ¥ F 

an, 23-28.—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 

_ 31-Feb. 2.—Taylor, Tex.—Central Texas oe. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2.—Taylor, ‘Tex.—Central Texas Handicap tourna- 

“ment. C. F. Gilstrap, Mgr. 

Feb. 6-9.—Houston, Tex.—Len’s Grand Southern Handicap. Alf. 
Gardiner, Mer. 

June $9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 
Scott, Capt. 





West Virgiata Sportsmen’s Assoctation. 


SIsTERSVILLE, W. Va., Nov. 21.—We should like to claim the 
following dates and announce to the shooting fraternity that the 
ninth annual tournament of the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s 
Association will be held on the grounds of the Ohio Valley Shoot- 
ing Association, Parkersburg, W. Va., May 16, 17 and 18, 1906. 

I am informed that, besides a number of merchandise prizes 
of value, there will be something like $600 in cold cash added to 
the purses. 

The affair will be under the management and personal direction 
of the three famous Indians: F. E. Mallory (Chief Tell’m How), 
Jno. F. Mallory (Chief Hole Digger), and Hon. S. T. Mallory 
(Chief Life Saver). These noted warriors are thoroughly civilized 
and quite peaceable, and no one would suspect that they are full- 
blooded Comanches. It has been a long time since they have 
killed any one. While, on festive occasions, a great many would 
naturally expect them to appear on the shooting grounds in paint 
and feathers, to eat raw meat and drink blood, we positively 
assure all that they will do nothing of the kind. On the other 
hand, they walk and talk as other people, and have actually been 
known to take their own lives in their hands in rescuing those 
of their tribe. Upon this particular occasion, we guarantee that 
they will do their utmost to provide every comfort for their 
visitors, and to do all in their power to make our ninth annual 
a banner tournament. We will have something more to say about 
this shoot later. Ep. O. Bower, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send thei scores fn 
publication in these columns, also any news notes 

may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 








, New York. Forest aAnp STREAM goes to press on 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 





The regular shoot of the Montclair, N. J., Gun Club will be held 
on Thanksgiving Day, commencing at 9 o’clock. 


There will be an all-day shoot at Point Breeze, Philadelphia, on 
Thanksgiving Day. Competition will begin at 10 o’clock. A 
special match is fixed to take place between Messrs. Fred Murphy 
and C. W. Wilson, at 2% birds, $60 a side. 


‘ 
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A team shoot as an important feature of the Grand American 
Handicap, is advocated by an esteemed Western contemporary. 


Capt. E. B. Wadsworth, who is famous as a trapshooter and 
caterer, issued an invitation to many of his personal friends to be 
present on the 19th inst., at the re-opening of the historical Han- 
cock Tavern, now situated at 60 State street, Boston. 


On account of bad weather, the Hudson Gun. Club series of 
three contests for a gun was postponed. The first shoot is to be 


held on Nov. 27. The competition is open to every one. Handi- 
cap, point system; 25 targets, re-entry; three best scores to count. 


we 
An all-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club will be held on the 
grounds of the Lakewood Gun Club, Lakewood, N. J., on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 17, commencing at 10 A. M. Programmes later. A 
special 100-target handicap will be one of the events. Messrs. 
Frank Muldoon, Freehold, N. J., and A. A. Schoverling, 2 
Murray street, New York, are the managers. 


we 
The programme of the second Mullerite Gun Club shoot, to be 
held on the grounds of the North River Gun Club, Fort Lee, 
N. J., Nov. 30, has four events: One at 10, two at 20 targets, 
65 cents and $1.30 entrance, $1 and $2 added. No. 4, the Mullerite 
Handicap, 100 targets, $4 entrance, will begin at 1 P. M. Re- 
entry, $2. Targets 1% cent. Shooting begins at 10 A. M. 


® 

At Philadelphia and vicinity, the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ 
League matches resulted as follows: Clearview defeated Media 
by a score of 181 to 167; North Camden defeated the Hill Rod 
and Gun Club, of Chester, by 184 to 159; the Highland team 
defeated the Hillside team at Chestnut Hill by a score of 163 to 
160. Meadow Springs defeated Narberth by a score of 163 to 148; 
the Florists defeated the S. S. Whites by 179 to 170. Each team 
consisted of ten men, and each man shot at 25 targets. 


- 

The ninth annual live-bird shoot, to be given by the Magic 
City Gun Club, Muncie, Ind., on Nov. 24, has a programme as 
follows: Nos. 1, 5 birds, entrance $5; No. 2, 7 birds, entrance 
$7; No. 3, 20 birds, handicap, entrance $15; No. 4, 10 birds, 
handicap, entrance $7. Extra events to suit the shooters. Inter- 
state Association rules will govern. Division of money, 50, 30 
and 20 per cent. in 5 and 7 bird events; 35, 30, 20 and 15 per 
cent. in 10 and 20 bird events. Ship shells, etc., to F. L. Wach- 
tell, Secretary. High grade loaded shells on the grounds. The 
programme contains the following invitation: “Come and assist 
us to dispose of another of those big country turkey dinners 
with our compliments.” The officers are: President, J. W. Far- 
rell; Treasurer, Mr. G. G. Williamson; Secretary, Mr. F. L. 
Wachtell. BERNARD WATERS. 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Nov. 19.—Scores made to-day were as 
follows: 
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es as follows: Turkey: Parry, Bell, Partington and 
Farrell. Duck: Cooper, Harcourt, Farrell and Moore. Chicken: 
Bell, Leib, Steffin and Harcourt. 

The club desires to express its thanks to Mr. H. W. Van Nest 
for his very kind assistance. 

Mr. J. W. Farrell, of Muncie, Ind., bas challenged Mr. A. S. 
Flinn, of Wabash, Ind., present holder of the English Hotel cup. 


Agencies: 


WESTERN TRAP. 


Apatr, Ia., Nov. 16.—With weather the very best, and a good 
attendance, the Adair shoct came off on time yesterday. There 
was a good crowd of visitors out to witness the shooting of such 
experts as Budd and Adams. The other trade men present were 
Fred Whitney and M. Sharp. 

The amateurs were so evenly maiched that two targets would 
cover the difference, viz.: H. H. Frickle 179, F. McLuren 178, 
Talbott Baker and McDowell 177. 

The gentlemen who were at the top as amateurs are new men 
at the game, and if they have, as claimed, had little opportunity 
to practice, they are surely comers. 

In the champion event there were five ties of 19 out of 20, viz.: 
Rurger, McDowell, McLuen, Talbott and Vermylia. On the 
shoot-off Vermylia broughi the Winchester to the front and won 
out. Scores, at 200 targets: C. B. Adams 177, F. H. Adams 166, 
Fred Vermylia 172, C. E. ‘Talbott 177, ‘C. W. Budd 188, C. Harkin 
159, J. Biggs 187, C. Rober 153, T. Baker 177, A. P. McDowell 
177, F. McLvren 178, J. Burges 173, J. Fickle 179, J. Hansen 145. 


At Detroit. 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 16.—The hunting season being on, there 
is not a full turnout. at the traps as formerly, yet the Grosse 
Club held a shoot yesterday at the Seven-Mile House, that was 
well attended. Carl Weist Jr., came off victorious with the A 
medal; Fred Koster was down for the B, and Dwyer carried away 
the C medal. 


At EI Paso. 


El Paso, Tex., Nov. 14.—There has been something doing here 
for the past six weeks or more, as the boys have had the pres- 
ence of Frank Faurote, and besides, the big tournament coming 
on to stimulate the members of the club to action. Now that 
the shoot is so near at hand, we have another addition in T. E. 
Hubby. There will be more here soon, as Harold Money and 
Wm. Heer are expected to-morrow, together with many of the 
good shots trom the State of Kansas. 

In order to keep in line. with there gentlemen, our best shots, 
such as Rand, Shelton, Campbell and Pennebacker, have kept in 
goed practice, as the following scores will show: Faurote shot 
at 100, broke 85; T. Hubby 75, 71; Rand 100, 96; Shelton 75, 52; 
Campbell 100, 86; Edwards 50, 29; Pennebacker 50, 45; Hitt 50, 28; 
Vilas 50, 29. 


At Freeport. 


Freeport, Ill., Nov. 15.—There will be a tournament held here 
in two weeks at which the diamond badge will be put in compe- 
tition. Rockford, Beloit, Belvidere and other clubs will take 
part. This badge is now held by J. R. Graham, of Ingleside, IIl., 
he havoirg won same at the late Rockford tournament. Scores: 
W. Waddington shot at 115, broke 87; F. Lord 65, 48; W. H. 
Vietmeyer 165, 139; C. T. Keck 100, 77; L. Younglove 100, 48; 
R. Wilson 75, 41; R. Farrell 100, 61; H. Janssen 100, 42; Dr. 
Karchner 65, 28, E. White 25, 21. 


In Other Places, 


Chicago shooters are active, and the old familiar Watson’s Park 
is in line as of yore for at least two days of each week, as there 
is one club that shoots each Saturday, and another every Sun- 
day. The shooting within the city limits is confined to that of 
target shooting. A series of shoots is now being held, the final 
one being in March, 1905, for which several prizes will be 
awarded. 

The AZtna Gun Club, of St. Louis, has established winter quar- 
ters, having completed a comfortable club house. This will ac- 
commodate those who wish to spend a portion of Saturday or Sun- 
day at the traps. Messrs. Doggs and Lanberg are the proprietors 
and will be pleased to meet all who wish to practice. 

On Nov. 27, at the Progressive Gun Club grounds, East St. 
Louis, Ill., the second shoot for the championship of St. Louis, 
East St. Louis and Belleville will be held. Mr. Clay won the 
first shoot, and it will keep all busy to prevent him from winning. 

The Sterling, Ill.,; Gun Club has abandoned the traps for the 
winter season. ‘The money in the treasury was divided, and now 
it will be up to individuais to conduct the winter live-bird and 
target tournaments. 

During the past ten years, while in many localities trapshoot- 
ing is entirely abandoned, there has been more tournaments held 
in the central part of Illinois in the winter than during the sum- 
mer. This is accounted for on the theory that the farmers who 
shoot are not so much engaged during the winter, hence more 
time for shooting. 

The Hempstead County Hunting Club, of Hope, Tenn., has filed 
articles of incorporation. The incorporators are: J. F. Ward, 
President; D. M. Goodlett, J. H. Wallace, J. C. Jones, W. Y. 
Foster, R. M. Wilson, C. V. Jaggersville, W, S. Eakin, J. F. 


NEVER FAILS and 
ALWAYS ACCURATE 


United States Cartridge Company, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 












Jchnson, S. Knobel, J. R. Hewing, J. H. Black, C. E. Ratcliff 
and W. M. Green. 

Chas. M. Whitlaw, member of the Spokane, Wash., Rod and 
Gun Club, died last Friday, at Wallace, Idaho, of pneumonia. He 
was one of the leading fanciers and had dogs in hands of Eastern 
trainers. He was prominent in the meetings of the Northwestern 
Sportsmen’s Association. 

The newly organized gun club, the Amateur, of Davenport, Ia., 
has started in on a social season by holding a dance on last Sat- 
urday night at the Northwest Turner Hall. 

At the next shoot to be held by the Barberton, O., Gun Club 
the cup given for the championship of Portage, Summitt and 
Stark counties will be decided. Akron has a lead, though Can- 
ton and Barberton tied at the last meeting. 

The eighth shoot of the Missouri League was held Thursday, 
Thanksgiving Day, at Kansas City. This winds up the season, 

Chas. W. Budd, the veteran trap shot, after his two weeks’ rest 
at the World’s Fair, quit his “fudging” long enough to win the 
high average at the Adair, Ia., tournament, held Nov. 12. 

A new shooter in the person of W. H. Biggs won the amateur 
high average at the Adair, Ia., tournament., held Nov. 15. 

There was a fair number of shooters at the Springfield, O., 
shcot, held Saturday last. The prizes were turkeys. The winners 
were Watkins, Young, Foley, Henderson and Oates on straight 
scores. 

The Ohio Valley Shooting Association, of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
after meeting, called off their shoot of last Saturday. The big- 
gest shoot of the season will be the “Jack rabbit,” to be held 
Thanksgiving afternoon. It is said that shooters from Maritta, 
St. Marys, Sistersville, Wheeling and Parkersburg will participate, 


Indianola Gun Club, Columbus, O. 


Tue Indianola Gun Club, of Columbus, O., held their last shoot 
of a very successful season on Nov. 12, with a good attendance of 
shooters and spectators. The features of the day were the match 
for the Wolf trophy and the final in the series of contests for 
merchandise prizes. 

Those present were disappointed in the match between Webster 
and Buchanan fer the Wolfe trophy, as neither of the contestants 
shot in his usual form. The weather condition were not of the 
best, still it was felt that the men should have made a better 
showing. In the first half they tied on 23, and in the second, 
Webster led by two targets, winning the trophy—45 to 43. 

The prize contests were exciting throughout. Several shooters 
were diszppointed, of course, but proved to be cheerful losers, 
Darby, Buchanan, H. E. Smith, Mooney, Newlove, and Harrison 
all got in the shoot-off. In the first all dropped out but Newlove 
and Harrison, who broke 9 out of 10 each. In the second Har- 
rison went straight and took second prize. H. E. Smith, J. H. 
Smith and Newlove, each of whom had won the badge once, de- 
cided the winner in the third shoot-off, H. E. Smith breaking 9 
out of 10, taking third prize. First prize, a Winchester shotgun, 
was won by G. B. Buchanan. Second prize, case of shells, F. 
H. Harrison. Third prise, a pair of hunting boots, H. E. Smith, 

Darby had a good show for a prize in the first shoot-off, but 
after breaking his first 8 straight, he missed 2, and it was all off. 

The club will hold a merchandise shoot New Year’s Day, and 
invites all shooters to be present. It will be the best shoot 
Columbus ever saw. 

In the prize contest at 25 targets, Buchanan led to-day with 25 
straight. Webster and Darby tied for second on 23. Newlove 
and Harrison third, 21 each. Dr. Wilcox and Weinman fourth 
on 20 each. J. H. Smith, H. E. Smith and Mooney in order 
named 19, 18 and 15. 

Eight 10-target events were shot. Bassell led the crowd with 
49 out of 70, Dr. Wilcox 44 out of 50, H. E. Smith 40 out of 60, 
Webster and Darby 33 out of 40 each, Buchanan 29 out of 30, 
Mooney 29 out of 40, Weinman 25 out of 30, J. H. Smith 19 out 
of 20, Borger 17 out of 20, Jesse Smith, Harrison and Newlove 
shot in only one event, scoring 5, 10 and 6, respectively. 


Ciacinnat!i Gun Club, 


The game season is responsible for the slim attendance at the 
shoot on Nov. 19. The weather was perfect, but only five men 
took part in the cash prize event. Gambell and Medico led with 
42 each. Sycamore was second with 40. Peters did good work 
in a match at 50 targets, breaking 47, Gambell second with 45, 
Medico third with 43, and Roll 25. 

Shooting at 12 pairs, Gambell broke 14, Peters 11 and Harig 
10. Little practice work was done, Harig showing the best, 
missing but 2 out of 40 shot at. 

The cash prize series ends in February, when it is probable that 
other prizes will be offered, the winners to be decided in three 
months instead of one year. 

The Peters Cartridge Co. has offered a solid gold watch fob. 
This will be shot for three months, the handicap prohuably being 
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the seme as used in the Parker gun shoot. The first contest will 
be held early in January. 

Col. Bob West left for the Hot Springs on Nov. 21, and will 
remain there some. time. 

Five new expert traps are to be installed. They will be placed 
in a long, straight pit, dug just in front of the old live-bird 
traps, and will have a high blind. Every variety of target flight 
can be had, and a good opportunity for practice afforded the 
members. 

The annual game supper of the club will be held on the second 
Thursday in December. . 

Judge Gregg, Harry Rowe, George Given and Henry Koch are 
hunting in Brown county, where quail and rabbits are fairly 
abundant. D. Brelin and Fred Prince are at New Baltimore, O., 
and will work northward in their search for birds. John Schatz- 
man and Fred Dreihs are hunting among the hills and vales of 
Adams county. Dreihs took a dachshund with him, as he is 
as fond of rabbit hunting as of quail. Lewis Ireton and Taylor 
McDougall have gene to West Virginia after big game. The 
day’s scores follow: 

Cash prize shoot, 50 targets, distance handicap: Gambell (18) 
42, Medico (19) 42, Sycamore (19) 40, Foley (19) 35, Roll (20) 27. 


Welfare Gun Club. 


Tue Welfare Gun Club, of Dayton, held their regular medal 
shoot on Nov. 12. Enough were present to make an enjoyable 
afternoon of sport. Three practice events were shot at 15, 10 
and 2% targets respectively, Spangler shooting in all and missing 
but 4 out of the 50. Event 3 was the medal contest, with six men 
entered. Monbeck won after three shoot-offs. Event 4 was a 
team match, five men, from the N. C. R. Polishing Department 
against five men representing all the other departments of the 
factory, at 25 targets each. The Polishers were defeated by 103 
tc 9%. 

E. F. Watson returned from a most successful hunting trip in 
the Blind River district of Ontario. He brought back a moose 
weighing 1032 pounds and having a magnificent pair of antlers, 
spreading 52 inches, with 11 and 12 points. Mr. Watson killed 
him on Nov. 3. At the time he was thirty-five miles northwest 
of the Blind River. Mr. Watson presented the meat to the N. 
Cc. R. officers’ club, and is having the head mounted. 

John J. Stoecklein and Charles W. Sander have gone to Mis- 
sissippi, and will be gone several weeks hunting wild turkeys, 
quail and partridges. 


Springfield (O.) Guo Club. 


Exveven members indulged in a shoot on Nov. 12, a turkey being 
given as a prize in each of the first seven events. The eighth 
event was at 25 targets for the targets. Watkins won the first 
event with a straight score of 10 and took the turk. Young won 
the bird in the second event after shooting off a tie on 9, with 
Henderson, Watkins and Poole. -The other winners were: Third 
event, Foley; fourth event, Young; fifth, Young and Watkins 
divided the bird; sixth, Henderson; seventh, Oats. Watkins was 
high in the last event with 24 out of 25; Young a close second 
with 23. Seven 10-target and one 25-target event were shot. 





Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
Waikins ............ 85 80 RAE . .consveveesses 21 
VOUT ccccccvccecsecs 85 7 Strong ....... 0 15 
Henderson .......... 85 76 F Henderson 6 
Snyder bs CERS. ccccvcsee ‘ 6 
Poole .. 68 OE ee 4 
Foley 33 





Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 


Tue schedule of the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League is as 
follows: 

Dec. 3-—-Narberth at Hill Rod and Gun Club, Chester; Meadow 
Springs at Camden; S. 5. White at Highland; Hillside at Media; 
Clearview at Florists’, 

Dec. 17—Camden at S. S. White: Florists’ at Highland; Hill 
Rod and Gun Club at Media; Clearview at Meadow Springs; 
Hillside at Narberth 

Dec. 31—Narberth at Clearview; Highland at Hill Rod and Gun 
Club, Chester; Meadow Springs at Florists’; Camden at Hillside; 
Media at S. S. Whit« 

Jan, 14—Highland at Meadow Springs; Florists’ at Media; Hill 
Rod and Gun Club at Hillside; Clearview at Camden; S,. S. 
White at Narberth 

Jan. 28-—Narberth at Florists’; Meadow Springs at Hill Rod and 
Gun Club, Chester; Camden at Media; Hillside at S. S. White; 
Clearview at Highland 

Feb. 11—Florists’ at Camden: Wighiand at Narberth; Hill Red 
and Gun Club at S. S. White; Midia at Meadsw Springs; Hill- 
side at Clearview 

Feb. 256..-Camden at Highland; Clearview at Hill Rod and Gun 
Club, Chester; S. 5. White at Meadow Springs; Narberth at 
Media; Florists’ at Hillside. 

March 11--Clearview at S. S. White; Meadow Springs at Hill- 
side; Highland at Media; Florists’ at Hill Rod and Gun Club, 
Chester; Narberth at“Camden. 

March 256—Camden at Hill Rod and Gun Club, Chester; Nar 
berth at Meadow Springs; S. S. White at Florists’; Hillside 
Highland; Clearview at Media 

April S—Hill Rod and Gun Club at Narberth; 


at 


Camden at 


Meadow Springs; Highland at S. S. White; Media at Hillside; 
Florists’ at Clearview. 

April 22—S. S. White at Camden; Highland at Florists’; Media 
at Hill Rod and Gun Club, Chester; Meadow Springs at Clear- 
view; Narberth at Hillside. 

May 6—Clearview.at Narberth; Hill Rod and Gun Club at 
Highland; Florists’ at' Meadow Springs; Hillside at Camden; S. S. 
White at Media. 

May 20—Meadow Springs at Highland; Media at Florists’; Hill. 
side at Hill Rod and Gun Club, Chester; Camden at Clearview; 
Narberth at S. S. White. 

June 3—Florists’ at Narberth; Hill Rod and Gun Club at 
Meadow Springs; Media at Camden; S. S. White at Hillside; 
Highland at Clearview. 

June 17—Camden at. Florists’; Narberth at Highland; S. S. 
White at Hill Rod and Gun Club, Chester; Meadow Springs at 
Media; Clearview at Hillside. 

July 1—Highland at Camden; Hill Rod and Gun Club at Clear- 
view; Meadow Springs at S. S. White; Media at Narberth; Hill- 


side at Florists’. 
IN NEW JERSEY. 
Montclale Gun Clvb, 


Montciair, N. J., Nov. 12.—Some ten men participated in the 
regular Saturday afternoon shoot to-day. 

Events 1 and 2 were for practice. Kendal made the best score, 
23. Event No. 3, 10 targets, handicap match, prize a pearl- 
handled knife, was won by Mr. Kendal. Event No. 4, 15 targets, 
handicap, was tied for by Messrs. Bush and Wallace with an 
even score of 15, but on the shoot-off, miss-and-out, the prize, a 
recoil pad, went to Mr. Wallace. Event No. 5, miss-and-out, 
went on the fourth round to Mr. Winslow, who took home a 
pedometer. Event No. 6, 25 targets, was tied for by Messrs. 
Holloway, Hartshorne and Winsiow, and on the shoot-off the 
prize, a gun case, went to Mr. Winslow. Event No. 7, 10 targets, 
prize a pearl-handled knife, was won by Mr. Holloway, with 9 
breaks to his credit. 









Events: aes ¢ 6 6 

Targets: 3 2% 10 16 25 10 
C WW Beamdall, 6... ccccccccccccccesccesescs 139M 12 8 
Wallace, 6 ..ccocccccccccccccccccscosecese 614681 12 7 
WORE, B: cnerecocencsesesvonecencesepene 131 410 42 7 
CEE, © vccevescppbevesneocecosésneves 92 s8h 11 8 
PEEL SS écncnncnsteseudsnbesbonseussse5eee> - 8 738% 319 4 
Pee. © secinvenéeeedsusuevépenbdesnbcoccnce of oo), Oe a ae ae 
BRarteeeree, © vccccccccsescnssevccsecesenes ° 8s 123 4 
Feowar, ©. ovcecveccosdevecseseesovesoscee : on) ae ee 3 9 
ROWIIOOR  sccccccocccsccscdcccecoseccesseee so. be “ow Be Ss “ 
Soverel, 2 .ccocccccccscccesessocccscccecses 1» sale 


Events 3, 4 and 6 were handicaps. Hendicage 4 as ‘indicated at 
cach shooter’s name, are based on 26 targets. Same percentage 
applies on the 10 and 15-target events. 

Nov. 19.—Eleven men faced the traps to-day and spent a very 
pleasant afternoon. The weather conditions were perfect, but no 
new records were made in the shoot for the silver cup. 

The regular shoot of the club will be held Thanksgiving morn- 
ing at 9 A. M.: 


Events: 123465 Events: 12345 

Targets: 25 25 25 26 25 Targets: 26 256 26 25 26 
Wallace ........06 - 1716201717 Moffett .... 18 23 15 19 14 
Kendall .......+06 18 20 22 2221 Doremus . 12241 18.. 
Halloway ....scs0+ «+ « 1916... G Batten . Se 
Bush ..ccccccce coe «+ oo 2517... Soverel ... » os ee 
Scheffey ..cccccccs, oo oe ve 17... Winslow 10 16 ee ee 
Babcock .......... 21 .. 212316 





Epwarp Wrnstow, Sec’y. 
Trap at Polot Breeze. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—On Saturday, Nov. 19, fifteen contestants 
took part in the live-bird competition at Point Breeze. In the 
prize shoot, 10 birds, handicap rise, Mr. Fred Murphy was the 
only one who scored straight. The scores follow: 









Murphy ©..........-2121211111—10  Singerly ........... 2212022202— 8 
Wilson sevcccceeeeeemice—= 9 Hyland ......cccces *212122200— 7 
Boshell ++ -eoeeeeee a . McAnany ......... *222020112— 7 
Delaney 1111111011— Williams .......... 22022220°1— 7 
Vincent ... 2220222222— 3 Copeland .......... 2220020022—— & 
Aiman . 222022222 § Thomas ........... **2012202*— 5 
Edwards .. 2022022221— 8 «Scott .........ccceee 00220220*1 - 5 
ee eee 0*21122122— 8 


Miss-and-out sweepstake, entrance $2: Aiman 6, Murphy 6, 
Roshell 6, Delaney 6, Wilson 5, Edwards 5, Copeland 5, Martin 5, 
Singerly 4, French 3, Ford 3, Thomas 2. 


Rochester Rod and Gun Cisb. 


Rocnester, N. Y., Nov. 16.—In the final contest Mr. George 
Iorst secured possession of the Hunter Arms cup. Prior to 
this shoot, he had a lead of one point over Rickman, who also 
won a point, as did T. F. Adkin, yet he had to be satisfied with 
second honors. 

Owing to the fact that winning the Hunter Arms cup rested 
between Borst and Rickman, only five competed in the event, 
the others participating in special sweepstakes. Adkin made the 
best actual score with a perfect string. Borst, with a handicap 
of 6 just managed to make his point, while Rickman, with the 
same handicap, had two more than the necessary 25. The scores: 

- Hide. Tot’l. me Hép. et 





Rickman .........2 7 Stewart .........08 
aan sepcecnaenn 3 i 6 Kershner .........- is 1 ié 
ee ee 19. 6 25 


‘ 
Bay Ripcz, L. L., Nov. 19.—A good attendance of contestants, 
considering the early season, was present. Scores: 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 














Hdp. a Tot’lL. Hap. a Tot’l. 
Grinnell ......000.3 ee ae 12 
i coll 3 4 Southworth ....... it il 
133 #6144 ~=6Dr S P Hopkins. 2 = “ae 
10 13 += =©Hickling .......... 4 6 10 
. @ BB BAioex ....«...2 0 9 9 
2 shoot, 15 targets: 

SB pk kins.....1 4 6 Grinnell .......... 2 9 i 
Soh worth .......00 14 14 Dr Hopkins ...... 2 $s ni 
Marshall .........3 9 B ER BEd, veces o 0 1 
pee. Se Ee Vanderveer ....... 1 8 9 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
C ET Foster....4 11 15 Southworth.......0 lb U 
hall 3 10 13 + #£Dr Hopkins ...... 2 . = 
12 1 Damron .......- 6 10 
Grinnell ..........2 10 2 E H _Lott......... °o w Ww 
L C Hopkins.....1 ll 2 Dr Raynor ...... 4 3 7 
«Trophy shoot, 15 f targetes 
ere 144 «Dr Keyes ........ 2. BS 
Marshali pele ccvtea 3 10 «613 Southworth . o 8B B 
L C Hopkins ....1 12 13 Dr Hopkins . 2 20 2B 
Grinnell .......... . 2 Damron ..........4 7, & 
Shoot for November cup, 25 targets: 
Southworth .....,.0 24 2 Marshall .......... 5 4 19 
L C Hopkins...... 2 202 2 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Dr. Raynor 13, E. H. Lott 13, 
Vanderveer 13, Grinnell 13, L. C. Hopkins 12, Marshall 9, Hickling 
8, Dr. Hopkins 8. 

Shoot-off, 15 targets: Grinnell 15, E. H. Lott 14, Raynor 12, 
Vandeveer 9. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Marshall 14, Southworth 11, Grinnell 
11, Dr. Hopkins 11, L. C. Hopkins 10, Foster 10. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: Southworth 20, L.-C. Hopkins 20, 
Grinnell 20, Foster 19. ; 

Shoot-off, 15 targets: Grinnell 13, Southworth 11, Hopkins 10. 





Trap Around Reading. 


Tamaqua, Pa., Nov. 5.—Sportsmen from all parts of the region 
saw Michael Hannon, of this city, defeat Reese Reese, of Lansford, 
in a shooting match at 25 live birds each for $110 a side, and the 
gate receipts. Hannon killed 18 birds to his opponent’s 12. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 3.—Seven of the crack wing shots of the 
Lehigh Gun Club participated in a live-bird match at the Saeger 
Farm traps this afternoon. Each shot at 15, Fehr being high 
gun. Fehr killed 14, missing only his sixth; Beahm 13, Koch, 
Saeger and Breder each 12; Gorr and Jacoby 11. fi fil fi 

Mahanoy City, Pa., Nov. 5.—In a live-bird shoot here to-day 
William Lloyd, of Morea, defeated Peter Beishline, of Jeanesville, 
for $100 a side. Each man shot at 13 birds, Lloyd killing 10 to 
his opponent’s 9. 

Lavorack, Pa., Nov. 3.—Bowen with 21 breaks out of 25, car- 
ried off the high gun at the semi-monthly target shoot of the 
Pennsylvania Gun Club yesterday afternoon. 

Club shoot, 25 targets, lé6yds. rise: Bowen 21, Bailey 19, Ross- 
berg 18, Snyder 18, Rodgers 16, Geiger 15, 

Mahanoy City, Pa., Nov. 5.—Shooting at 13 birds for $50 a side 
to-day, Jesse Webb defeated Richard Weeks, of Park Place, by 
7 to 6. Duster. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Capt. A. W. du Bray and Mr. Duncan, shooting for the Lyon’s 
cup on the old Kentucky Gun Club grounds, tied on 20 straight 
pigeons at 31 yards rise, 30 yards boundary. On the 
shoot-off, Mr.M du Bray won the event. On the old Kentucky 
Gun Club grounds, at an invitation shoot, Oct. 27 and 28, Dr. 
Duncan scored 25 straight pigeons at 3lyds. rise. In the Ken- 
tucky Futurity at 50 pigeons, Mr. J. Q. Ward, of Paris, Ky., 
won the handsome cup, scoring 47 at 3lyds. The second prize 
in this event was won by Mr. W. B. Allen with a score of 46. 
Fred Coleman at Plumsteadville, Pa., Oct. 25, scored 40 straight 
from the I6yd. mark and 135 out of the 140 at 20yds. rise, with 
quite a good stiff breeze blowing. Frank H. Snow, Brooklyn, O., 
at Hamilton, 0., Oct. 18 and 19, won high average, breaking 
360 out of 370 for two days’ shooting. At Fremont, O., on Oct. 
21, Mr. Snow broke 149 out of 155 singles and, 14 out of 20 pairs, 
163 out of 175 for the day. All of these records were made by the 
Parker gun. 








“Tests showing the Safety of Cartridges and Loaded Shotgun 
Shells when Subjected to Careless Handling, Falls, Shock and 
Fire” is the theme of an illustrated booklet issued by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. Eighteen illus- 
trations of the effects of shock, fire, etc., with full descriptive text, 
convey practical information on the absence of all danger in 
handling or transporting cartridges in cases. 


The G. W. Cole Company, 141-145 Broadway, New York, have 
issued a booklet descriptive of the many articles to which “3 in 
1” oil may be applied. They number between sixty and seventy. 
It will be sent free, with a generous sample of oil, to any one 
who will write for same to the above-mentioned company. 









and are SAFE. 





BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 
BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Seheo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 











Price, 50 cents. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 


“s- 8 -t- o3- ol- ote 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 546 Broadway, New York. 
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E.C. AGAIN A WINNE 


At Crawfordsville, Ind., Oct. 5th, W. R. Crosby, shooting 
E. C. won First General Average with 439 out of 450, and 
making a run of 202 in the two days’ shoot. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., NEW YORK CITY. 





As necessary to the 
game as the ball 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


‘* The Old Family Doctor”’ 


Used by the best athletes. Limbers u 
the joints ; makes the muscles quic 
and active. Cures bruises, blisters, 
sprains, lameness, cuts, contusions 
and all athletic hurts.’ 

Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 





MARLIN 








For deer, moose, elk or caribou, and all 
American big game, no repeating rifles 
compare in accuracy or efficiency with the 


Models 1893 and 1895 
Marlin Repeaters 


They are made with “Special Smoke- 
less Steel” barrels for High Power Smoke- 
less loads, and also, in .32-40 and .38-55 
with regular steel barrels, for black powder 
loads where cheaper cartridges are used. 

These latter use the famous .32-40 and 
-38-55 Ballard and Marlin cartridges, which 
have great velocity and accuracy, give 
good penetration and a killing blow. 

Have you read the big game stories 


in our Experience Book? FREE, 
with Catalogue, for 3 stamps postage 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co. 


WE aim to make and do make the BEST possible 





Accept no Substitute 27 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


“CAMMEYER” *?? e'Snoe 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 











Hunting and Sporting Boots and Shoes of all. kinds, materials, 


and styles for all sports and pastimes. 


Our Sporting Footwear is noted for superiority and our prices for inferiority. 
There is no boot or shoe that you may desire but you can get it here without 
waiting or delay, and in any size you want, of better quality of material and 
higher grade of workmanship and at less price than at any other store. 


Cammeyer’s Non-Aqua Strictly Waterproof Boot 


GUARANTEED 


The only Truly Water-Tight Leather Boot 
made in the World. 


15-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, nk! Ve 
10-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, straps at top, - bar) 
7.00 








The Regular Lace, Black Corduvan, Enamel and Russet Grain, 


Correct Hunting Boots for women 
Guaranteed Waterproof. Exactly same st yle 
ascut. Tan Grain Leather, with strap tops, 
double sole, 

$8.00 
Catalog 2 mailed 
Free on appli- 
cation, 


Mail orders 
carefully and 
promptly filled. 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth Av., cor. 20th St., NEW YORK. 


OUR FEATHERED GAME. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 









This volume covers all bird shooting in North America, and is throughout 
practical and useful to sportsmen. The author has had a long experience, and 
tells of the things that he knows and himself has done. 


The volume treats of guns and dogs, game clubs, parks and preserves, the gallinaceous 
birds, including the wild turkey, pheasant, grouse and partridges ; wild fowl, geese. swans and 
ducks ; shore birds, ani the cranes, rails and pigeons. An appendix contains descriptions of 
all the birds which it is permitted to kill at certain seasons. 


Besides this the volume contains 29 half-tone plates showing photographs of birds to the . 


number af 135 species, and there are 8 full-page colored plates of shooting scenes, 
Cloth, Illustrated, 396 pages, Price $2.00 (net), postage 15 cents. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New York, 





IF WE COULD SEE YOU and take you into 
~ four FACTORY WE could easily SHOW 


GUN is the 
BEST in 
the World 


You WHY the 
PARKER 







production of the GUN MAKER’S ART. WE 
are jealous of our reputation and will not cheapen the 
quality of our GUN no matter what others may do. IF you want a GUN 
you can confide in us. Write to-day. 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


No. 31 Cherry Street, ° - Meriden, Conn. 


KIRKWOOD BROS., 
23 Elm Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 
GUNS AND SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES. 
FINE GUN REPAIRING OF ALL DESCRIPTION. 


AMERICAN = COMPANY 


HAMMER and HAMMERLESS 









Five Grades, Hammer, . + $12 to $15. 
Three Grades, Hammeriess, $25, $27 and $30. 

12 G, 30 and 8% inches. Plain steel, laminatedjand Damascus barrels. Machine made. Parts interchangeable 

and can be furnished at small cost. Good sound guns at lower price than any other make of same grade 

KNICKERBOCKER HAMMERLESS fust out. Best low-priced! gun on the market. 


THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO.. 314 Broadway, New York. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR LIVE BIRD HANDICAP 


At St. Louis, ‘November I-3, Was won 
by Mr. Tom Hall, of Laomi, Ill., using 


Peters Ideal Loaded Shells 


Mr. Hall shot from the 33-yard line, and killed 50 straight, establishing a new World’s Amateur Record at this distance. He killed every bird 
in such a clean-cut, decisive fashion, that the efficiency of his ammunition was the subject of general comment. Nor is this all. After shooting 
the handicap race, Mr. Hall accepted a challenge from H. B. Spencer, for the Mermod & Jaccard cup—so live birds. ‘The gentlemen tied on 46, 
but the shoot-off resulted: Hall 15, Spencer 14. Mr. Hall’s record for the three days was 121 out of 125, the birds being about the strongest 
and fastest ever trapped at DuPont Park. His shells were the popular D127 Chilled Peters Factory Loaded Ideals. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 08 Chambers St. 
T. H. KELLER, [igr. 











Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. Charles GC. Grubt, Pittsburg, Fa 


Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Francisco, Cai 
——— nn 


STEVEN S REE CLEANING RODS 


Should be in the hands of a Rifle Owner. 





No. 505-—-Made of twisted coppered wire, and has a ringed handle and a twisted end of 
pure bristles, It is 27 inches in length and is furnished for .22, .80 and .32 calibers, Price, 15¢. 


S13—S15 
No. 513—For .32 caliber and larger, 5-82 brass rod, one end slotted and notched, Stevens 


special ring, 32in. from tip to ring. Price, - 


No. 515—For .22 caliber and larger, same style as No. 513, but of 3-16 brass rod, 32 inches 


from tip to ring. Price, ° 


- - 35e. 


530 
No. 530—For .22, .25, .30 and .32 caliber, a 3-16 brass rod, notched and slotted end, 32in. 


long, with cocabolo swivel handle. Price, - - 50c. 


508 
No. 508—Twisted galvanized wire, pure bristle, end length 6 to Sin., .82 caliber. Price, 15¢, 


No. 509—Same as above, except for .38 caliber. Price, - ~ - - ~ Se. 


Catalog describing complete line; all additions, accessories, etc., mailed anywhere for two 2-cent stamps to cover postage. . Send for Rifle Puzzle. 


For sale by all dealers. Ask for the STEVENS Rifles—Pistols—Shotguns. | 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 5668 


CHICOPEE FALLS, 


TWO WORTHY 
WORKS. 


WORTHY OF THE SUBJECT, 
WORTHY OF THE AUTHOR. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
Plains. B heodore Roosevelt. Illustrated 
with 26 full-page illustrations. Cloth, 350 
pp. Price, $2.50. 

In this work Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 

iven a spirited and vivid description of the great 

orthern cattle plains, and of the ranchman’s 
life in the bad lands of the West. 


The Wilderness Hunter. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. Price, 





“Mr. Roosevelt is sufficiently known by his 
earlier writings as a keen sportsman and one 
who looks at sport of whatever description from 
the best standpoint. His first book on this sub- 
ject,. ‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,’ was @ 
charming volume, and the same may be said 
for the later, ‘Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail.’ To the present work he brings a riper 
hunting experience, and a literary style even 
more attractive than in his earlier works. There 
is a freshness and a breezy out-of-door flavor 
about it that calls up vividly to the mind 
high dry country where the cattle range, an 
the lofty crags where the white goat lies om 
the snowbanks in the shade. ‘The Wilderness 

unter’ presents a series of accurate pictures 
of outdoor life in the West, and these pictures 
are so cleverly drawn that the book will be intere 
esting to the reader, whether he is familiar with 
such scenes or not. He who has taken part ia 

scenes and adventure will, as he reads the 

volume, be stirred over and over again by old 
time memories.”—Forest and Stream. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





ROWLAND E. ROBINSON’S 


Danvis Books. 


Publications, 


BEARS | HAVE MET 
AND OTHERS. 


By ALLEN KELLY. 
Sixteen Illustrations. 
PUBLISHED AUGUST, 1903, 


CONTAINING 


The True Story of Monarch, 


THE BIG BEAR. 


The little volume is very readable. Mr. Bur- 
roughs, no doubt, would like it better than he 
likes Seton Thompson’s stories; it would prob- 
ably strike him as truer to real life.—Louisville 
Post. 

Vastly entertaining. It has rare humor and a 
measure of real wit that is most welcome to the 
jaded reader of conventional animal stories.— 

iladelphia Record. : 5 

This work has more than a mere interest; it has 
a value as a distinct contribution to natural 
science.—New Orleans Picayune. 

Real live bear stories, like your grandfather used 
to tell—only better.—San Francisco Bulletin. 

The best of these raconteurs that has blos- 
somed into print for ae a year—if not the 
king bee of them all—is Allen Kelly.—Cleveland 
Leader. 

Adventures of the real kind, by a real man, who 
knows the game from A to zero, and some more. 
—St. Paul Sis itch. ‘ 

Limited number of copies in paper at 60 cents, 
postage paid. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 way, New York. 


Boston Sells the Brief. 
Chicago Sells the Brief. 
New York Sells the Brief. 
St. Louis Sells the Brief. 
Philad’a Sells the Brief. 


Iustrated. Gives the Game 


Costs a quarter. 
and Fish Laws of all North America. 


DELIGHTFUL. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





INSTRUCTIVE. 


My Angling Friends. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


A Second Series of Men I Have Fished With. Cloth. 369 pages, with 13 il- 
lustrations. Price, $2. 


As the delightful character sketches which Mr. Mather wrote for Forest 
AND STREAM were among the best things ever printed in that journal, so the 
volume made up of the first chapters of the series has had wide popularity and 
taken a secure place among the classics of American angling literature. The 
welcome given that book has prompted the publication of a second one, con- 
taining almost all of the chapters not included in the first. 

The second book has all the characteristics of the first—the same insight into 
human nature, the experience-taught philosophy of life, the kindly humor, and 
the touch that stirs to deeper feeling and moistens the eye. The interest is sus- 
tained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality which has Been often re- 
marked of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty of imparting a vast fund of in- 
struction in the art of angling and natural history without being in the least 
pedantic or assuming to sct himself up as an instructor. 

_ ‘My Angling Friends” is uniform in size and style of type and paper and bind- 
ing with “Men I Have Fished With.” The subjects of the sketches are twenty- 
eight of the best known and most successful American anglers of modern times. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 





How to be a Good Shot. 


Read “HITTING VS. MISSING.” 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the repute of being an 
ee a shot, and one who is particularly successful in that most diff 
cult of — shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 
This prompted suggestion that he should write down for others an exposi- 
tion of the methods by which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, because, as the chapters 
will show, the author was self-taught; the expedients and devices adopted and 
the forms of practice followed were his own. This then may be termed the 
Hammond system of shooting; and, as it was successful in his own experience, 
the publishers are t that, being here set forth simply and intelligibly, is 
will prove not less effective with others. 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 546 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Backus Crates. 
ee, t 


xcelsior, Old Grist Mill 


W. V. RUSS, Prop. 


KENNEL SUPPLIES. 


rfectly ventilated, Buffet for feed and water cup 
e best and lightest crate made. A complete assortment of Ser- 
nt’s, Glover’ eae, 

Leads, Chai gw 
Whi s, ns, Brus! 00) 
illustrated Kennel Suppy Circular, mailed free. 


+ EXCELSION WIRE & POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY, DEPT. A. 6, 
26 and 28 Vesey St., Hew 





ohnson’s and Spratts, Dog Medicines. Austin’s, 
g and Puppy Cakes. Collars, 
etc, A complete list in our large 


York City. 


We Have Many Calls 
for Dogs 


for field use this season. If you have a dog for sale 
yow may find a ready market for it by means of an 


advertisement in FOREST 
There is no speedier way than this of getting into 
communication with dog buyers. 
Now is the time to advertise, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





Taxidermists, 





SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for Oar Illustrated Catalogue. 


“Heads and Horns.’ 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in: Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and 
= Deer Heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4777 Gramercy. Near 18thSt.. NEW YORK, 
ES 
J. KANNOFSKY, 


PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER, 


> 


at enenoaineer - aaa 

Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufacturin, 
a epecialty. Send for prices. All kinds o 
Richie for the fur trade. 369 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention Forest anp STREAM. 








The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are 

added the American and English — 
Standards. Cloth. [Illustrated. Price, 
1.00. 

. FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


AND STREAM. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


(AM. LTD.) 


Manufacture special y prepared foods for 
DOGS, PUPPIES, 
CATS, RABBITS, 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, 
GAME, BIRDS, 

FISH. 


Send for Catalogue, ‘‘Dog Culture,” with practica 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management 
of dogs; also a chapter on cats, 


Spratt’s Patent 450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


: 714 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(America) Ltd.) 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cul. 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author 
H, CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 





COCKERS! COCKERS! 

Ev ing in cocker eqgnicts. Fancy marked 
brood bitches in whelp. ppies, stud dogs, etc. 
Rare opportunity to secure choice stock at mod- 
erate prices. State color wanted. HANDSOME 
BROOK KENNELS, Frgnklin, mM. Y¥. 


IMPROVED SPIKE COLLAR 


For use in dog training. Price, $2.00 
By mail, $2.10. Send for circular. 


: B. WATERS, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


By Fred Mather. A handsome volume, print: 
ed on laid paper, bound in green and gold, and 
illustrated with @ new portrait of Mr. Mather 
and with Portraits of the “men” of whom he 
writes so deligh pA The concluding chapter, 
A Christmas with “Old Port.,” is capital reading 
for this time of year. 272 pages, Postpaid, $2. 


‘FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO.” 












Norwegian bearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer 

and cat hounds, English bloodhounds, American 

foxhounds. 4-cent =e for illustrated catalogue, 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


POINTERS, SETTERS AND HOUNDS.—Can 
supply you with sang from a pup to a broken 
dog at a fair price. GEO. W. LOVELL, Mid- 
dleboro, Mass. 


FOR SALE—TWO LIVER AND WHITE 
Pointers, 18 months old, highly bred; by Mott 
Regent. Dam, Hartt’s Fanny. For further par- 
gears wae DAVID G. HARTT, eet 


PLAIN SAM BLOOD.—FOUR. MONTHS 
old Pointer pups. Zenith of breeding here at- 
tained. If you want a winner or future stud dog, 
write for pedigree. Price low, quality considered. 
SIDNEY PEASE, Sixth St., Cincinnati, O. 


BARGAINS—POINTER PUPPIES WHELPED 
July 13, by Weil’s Rip out of a Four Spot bitch. 

or price, pedigree and photos address O. G. 
Siesholt, East Greenville, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—HANDSOME, REGISTERED 
broken English Setter. Address GEO. E. 
HOOKS, Fitchburg, Mass. 24 


FOR SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 
all ages. J. C. VAIL, Warwick, N. Y. 22 





CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER PUPPIES EN- 
titled to registry. J. G. MORRIS & SON, 
Easton, Md. 


NOTICE.—FOR SALE— ENGLISH SETTER 
Dog. All broke, wide ranger and persistent 
hunter. P. BR. LEONARD, Rockville, Conn. 22 


WELL TRAINED ENGLISH SETTER FOR 
sale. A. S. WEEKS, Ashford, Conn. 23 


Kennel Special. 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
display, 3 cents a word for one insertion, and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion. Cash must accompany order. #& % 









SPECIAL SALE OF DOGS.—THE FOLLOW- 
ing list of dogs must be sold before Dec. 10, and 
will go at bargain prices: One English setter 
dog (Blue Beiton strain), 4 years old; a fast 
worker and a great quail dog. Price, $75. One 
English setter bitch, 2 years old, fully broken 
and trained, especially for partridge. Price, $100. 
Either of above dogs will be shown on trial to 
reliable parties. ne English setter bitch 8 
months old; color, black and white. Price, $10. 
Four English setter dogs 8 months old; color, 
black and white. Price $15. Two English setter 
dogs 9 months old; color, liver and white. Price, 
sie All of these dogs are from good stock, 
noted and bred for their hunting qualities and 
not for show. Apply to F. L. HERRICK, 
Thompson, Conn. 23 


FOR SALE.—ORANGE AND WHITE POIN- 
ter, whelped Aug. 11, 1901. Grandson of Cham- 
ion Jingo; sire, Knight (50217); dam, Miss 
ointer (52053). Thoroughly broken. Right in 
every way. Is now in hands of W. P. Wilcutts, 
Harrington, Del., who will show him on game. 
Price on application, which is low for a gentle- 
man’s noone, dog of his class. Address, A. B. 
EARHART, Cresson, Pa. 22 


ROCKLAND KENNELS.—HIGH GRADE 
Pointer for sale at reasonable rates. Photos and 
pogieree freee ELMER E. FRENCH, West 
ebanon, N. H. 


DOGS BOARDED AND BROKEN ON 

Qe and Partridge. Many years’ experience. 

est of reference. CHAS. E. ROGERS. Good 

Ground, le 

FOR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH 

Setters. JAMES SERVICE, JR., Norwich, Ct. 
25 





FOR _COCKERS ADDRESS W. A. SUTHER- 
LAND, Delancey, N. Y., R. F. D. No. L 
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Hunting in Maeay 


Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York: Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 1895. Price, $2.50. 

Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To the Gulf of Cortez, 


George H. Gould. A Canadian Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. A Hunting 
Trip in a Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. Bar- 


ringer. Wol 


Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. 


A Bear Hunt in the 


Sierras, Alden Sampson. The Ascent of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. 
The Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. Big Game of Mongolia and Tibet, W. W. 
Rockhill. Hunting in the Cattle Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Cours- 


ing, Roger D. Williams. 


Game Laws, Charles E. Whitehead. Protection 


of the Yellowstone National Park, George S. Anderson. . The Yellowstone 

National Park Protection Act. Head Measurements of the Trophies at the 

_—— Square Garden Sportsmen's Exposition. National Park Protective 
3° 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


“+ Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth, illustrated, 224pp. Price, $1.50. 


This“compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman in 
all the varied phases of his activity. The scope of the information it contains 
embraces a wild field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s library. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK, 
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A MANUAL 


DUCK 


By Grorcre Birp GRINNELL, 





SHOOTING. 


GUNS, LOADS, BLINDS, BOATS AND DECOYS. 


DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS.. 
THEIR LIVES AND HABITS. 
630 pages, with 150 portraits and other 
illustrations. Cloth, price, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., . 
3 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, a 
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Op Squaw (Clangule hyemalis), 4 
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Hotels for Sportsmen. 


Hotel "Chamberlin, 


CLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Two booklets. ——_______ Both free. 
“SHOOTING In THE OLD Dominion,” 

“Fisninc 1n Hampton Roaps.” 


Address, Geo. F. Adams, Mgr., Fortress Monree,Va. 
New York Office, Fourth Avenue. 


POINT DUCK 
Shooting. 


Shinnecock and Tiana Bays. 


I have che best of guides, with complete rigs, 
in attendance. 


CANOE PLACE INN 


is on the water front. No driving to your shoot- 
ing box. Battery and land shooting. The Inn 
has been refurnished with everything new. Write 
for engagements in advance. 


E. A. BUCHMULLER, 
Canoe Place Inn, 
Good Ground, L. L 








QUAIL, TURKEYS, DUCKS 


are abundant 
At the GAME PRESERVE of the 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 
Rabbits, Squirrels, 


Coons 


Arealso found in great quantities. Every Facility, 
Comfort and Convenience for Sport. 

The CHAMBERLIN PRESERVE of ten 
thousand acres is maintained for the exclusive 
use of the guests of the Hotel Chamberlin. | 

Booklet, “‘Shooting in the Old Dominion,” 
sent on request. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 





PRIVATE SHOOTING ON 


GREAT SOUTH BAY 
From Bayport and Sayville. 


I have made arrangements with the owners of 
ducking outfits in the neighborhood for the ac- 
commodation of my guests for this season’s duck 
shooting, embracing over 6 miles of the choicest 
ducking ground in the bay, leased from the Smith 
heirs by the Islip Town Gunners’ Association. 
Also, quail, rabbit and deer oe. _ Reliable 
rigs, and the best of hotel accommodation, with 
prices reasonable. Write in advance for en 

gements, etc. HENRY STOKES, Prop. of 

ayport Hotel, Bayport, L. L 


HUNTING AT PATCHOGUE, L. L 
Ducks. Quail, Rabbits. 


The Central Hotel has made arrangements with 
the baymen to take duck hunters out, as well as 
other guides, to care for the quail and rabbit 
hunters. You must write for engagements. 


F. C. THURBER, Prop. 


FISH, DUCKS, QUAIL, RABBITS. 


Trout until Nov. or later. Ducks start in about 
Nov. 1. bs and Rabbit season opens Nov. 15. 

Last tacle overcome since we have added 
mumerous power boats. Quick dispatch to and 
from blinds; deep water route. is place has 
no equal for sportsmen who appreciate good 
sporting and good accommodations combined. 
Bring your families; they will be well cared for. 
For further information address A. H. G. 








MEARS, Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, Va. | 





TWO OR THREE SPORTSMEN OR STU- 
dents will find comfortable accommodations on a 
Southern rice plantation. Purest artesian water 

Duck shootin good. Apply. with refer- 
ences, to yas PENNINGTON, Plantersville 





HUNTERS’ RETREAT.—BEST PARTRIDGE 
shooting in the county. Plenty of other game. 
Situated four miles west of White Lake. Thor- 
oughly broken Irish setters for sale. Write early 
for circular and engagements. | 

N. B. BROWN, Bethel, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 





PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS. 
Fine quail shooting on an old Virginia Planta- 
tion; 6,000 acres well stocked with quail, wild 
turkey, deer and small game. Doge trained and 
for trial and sale. C. e L. P. BLOW, Chub, 
Sussex Co., Va. 


DUCK SHOOTING. 


Point shooting only. All kinds of ducks, com- 
potent ides and good accommodations. 
AYSIDE HOTEL, Eastport, L. L.; Harrison 
Rogers, Prop. 


Duck Shooting at Eastport, L. I. 

The Eastport Inn, at the station, caters to the 

hunters, and secures best of guides. Rates $2.00. 

Weie for engagements. J. WESTERHOFF, 
p. 


Duck, Geese and Snipe Shooting. 


Live duck and geese decoys, battery and wooden 
d with boats, boxes, etc. First-class board 
Snd accommodations. EUGENE A. JACKSON, 
East Quogue, Long Island. 


SPORTSMEN’S LODGE, MOCKSVILLE, N. 
—Quail 


abundant; shooting 
tertained. boarded and Lodge 
to rent. JAS. D. FROST, Proprietor. 


20,00 ACRES OF HUNTING PRIVILEGES.— 
can accommodate gentleren fur- 
5 Nov. 1 to 

deer. Pack 
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Hotels for Sportsmen. 





The Way to Shoot 
Ducks. 


From the station to the roomy sloop yacht 
Madaline, 


From the breakfast table to the battery. 


We sleep on ducking grounds. No earl 
rising. No long drives. ‘No delays from no sail- 
ing breeze. tes very reasonable. Write 
CAPT. CHAS. VELTMAN, Bay Shore, L. I. 


HOTEL GRACE, Clarksville, Mecklenb’g Co., Va. 
The best place to find royal sport shooting 
uail. More plentiful than ever before. Deer, 
uck and Hare in abundance. Large areas for 

hotcl guests. Competent guides and fine dogs, 

including the famous red Irish dog “Jock.” 

Trapshooting this season. New hotel, with mod- 

ern comforts. Bath, toilets, electric bells, pool 

room and bar shop. Magee’s Chlorinated 

Lithia water free to all guests. Superb service 

for sportsmen and their families. Nine dail 

trains. For seo address R. H. EASLEY, 

Clarksville, Va. 


Headquarters for Duck Hunters 
at Center Moriches, L. L 


The best point shooting on Great South Bay. 
Good guides to take guests shooting, and ex- 
cellent and modern hotel for them ashore, Rates, 
$2.00. ONG ISLAND HOTEL, Center 
Moriches, L. I.; J. W. Rose, Prop. 


DUCK SHOOTING, 
QUAIL SHOOTING. 


Twelve ducking gigs in service. Good dogs for 
quail shooting. i¢ Shinnecock and Peconic 
bays are famous for redheads, black and broad- 
bills. The COLUMBIA HOTEL, at station 
accommodates and takes care of all hunters, and 
furnishes teams to guests. Write for particulars. 
Rates, $2.00 day. 

Good Ground, L. L 


Ohe RATHSKELLER 


of THE ATLANTIC HOTEL, Norfolk, Va., is 
the most attractive in the South, and the only 
one in Norfolk. Music, good eating, and plenty 
of life. The place for sportsmen. 


HUNTERS LODGE, 


North Carolina, 
Health Resort. Game Preserve. 


Large pine grove, abundance of — Climate 
similar to Aiken, S, Carolina. Probably the best place 
in the South for a person seeking rest, recreation and 


comfort, 
Address FRANK A, BOND, 
R. F, D. No. 6, Lumberton, North Carolina. 


THE MONTICELLO, 


Norfolk, Va. 
THE FINEST HOTEL IN THE SOUTH. 


In going South and coming from the South, it’s 
the place to stop. Canvasbacks served and can- 
vasback hunters catered to. 


DUCKS. GEESE. SNIPE. 


I take guests at my home, three minutes from 
the bay. Point shooting ‘in rou weather. 
Batter shooting in calm~- weather. tes reason- 
able. Write for engagements. HARRY G. 
CARTER, East Quogue, L. I. 


TOWER HILL FARM—Will accommodate 
small parties of hunters for the quail season, 
Nov. 1, 1904, to March 1, 1905. Plenty of e, 
Nice, comfortable Southern home. Bachelor 
quarters. Perfect freedom for guests. Full hunt- 
ing outfit. Address 1. M. TULL, Kinston, N. C. 


MERRITT & KINNB. 


Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, wood- 
cock and rabbit. Dog training and boarding a 
specialty. References on application. We are 
located on O. W. R. R., Centervill 
livan County, N. Y. 

















DUCK SHOOTING ON THE GREAT 
SOUTH BAY | 


and the name of Capt. Will Graham, of Blue 
Point, L. I., harmonize, do it? Very few dates 
left this season. 


Duck Shooting at Babylon, L. L 


_Three excellent batteries, good accommoda- 
goms.. competent baymen, secured at the 
SHERMAN HOUSE, Sherman Tweedy, Prop. 
NR ER SR TL 


DUCK AND BRANT 


freqiient Broadwater Bay, W. Va., in great num- 

bérs.. Accommodations at reasonable rates on 

board schooner anchored 10 minutes from duck 

grounds. Deco rs w railroad fare. Refer- 

=. Write JOHN G. SMITH, Birds’ Nest, 
a 





Chas. E. Roger, Prop., 


le Station, Sul- ’ 





FOR RENT, NEAR THE POPULAR WIN- 
ter resort, Camden, S, C., a house with all the 
modern improvements; station and fi 
the plantation. Furnished. throughout in old 
mahogany. Horses, vehicles, cows and w 

furnished. Magnificent hunting preserves. Prom- 
inent New York references. Apply to the Misses 
SAUNDERS, Hagood, S, C. 22 


FOR RENT OR SALE.—FURNISHED COM- 

letely.—Primrose Cottage, Aiken, S.C. Beauti- 
Fal situation on the Heights, 15 minutes from 
the Hotel in the Pines; 12 rooms and_ bath. 
Apply to MRS. HILL, “The Ontario,” 401, 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE.—A FIRST-CLASS HUNTING 
Preserve in South Carolina. Ideally located be- 
tween two rivers at their point of confluence. 
Near flag station on Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. Well stocked with deer, ducks, partridge, 
etc. A. S. SALLEY, JR., Charleston, S.C. 23 


st-office on 











THE PEA ISLAND GUNNING CLUB, 


with club house near New Inlet, North Caro- 
lina, wishing to increase its membership to 
eighteen, offers’ fot sale two shares in its capital 
stock at the par value of $400 each. For infor- 
mation address the secretary, LOUIS B. BISHOP, 
M.D., %6& Orange St.. New Haven. Conn. 





WANTED. 


Live game birds for preserve; only birds in good 
condition accepted. No money paid until speci- 
mens are examined. Especially desired, partridges, 
grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, California quail 
and rail, and all varieties of ducks. Address 
W. F. BEAL, 60 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BRIEF 1S SOLD 





| 
: generally throughout the United 


States by dealers in sportsmen’s 
supplies. We note some of the 
firms from whom it may always be 
‘obtained. Price, 25 cents. 
| When you order goods put in 25 cents 
for a Brief. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


T. J. Comsoye.cocccccccesecccccscccccces: 28 John St. 
J. ee cevccccccees 9 tines St. 





H. H. Kiffe Co.....csesscccceees ++e+-623 Broadway 
BROOKLYN.—Jas. F. Marsters. 
ALBANY.—H. H. Valentine. 
SCHENECTADY.—Jay A. Richards. 
SYRACUSE.—W. A. Abel Co. 
BUFFALO.—Estate Salem G. Le Valley. 
BALTIMORE.—A. G. Alford Sporting Goods Co. 


| PHILADELPHIA.—J. B. Shannon & Son. E. 


K. Tryon, Jr., & Co. Malcolm A. Shipley. 
Wm, Worfiicin. 

PITTSBURG.—W. S. Brown. J. A. Johnston. 
Sportsman’s Supply Co. 

PROVIDENCE.—Andrew Harris. Dawson & 
Hageton. C. F. Pope Co. 

ST. LOUIS.—Simmons Hardware Co. Rawlins 
Sporting Goods Co. Philip Roeder. E. T. 
Jett News Co. 

NEWARK.—F. G. Koenig. 


CHICAGO.—Montgomery Ward & Co. A. G. 


| Spalding & Bros. Von Lengerke & Antoine. 
The Fair. 


BOSTON.—Iver Johnson Sptg. Goods Co. Wm. 

| Read & Son. Dame & Co. D. 
Kirkwood. Old Corner Book Store. 

CLEVELAND.—The "s Supply Co. 


Geo. Worthington & Co. 
i HARTFORD.—Gustav Fisher. 
GRAND RAPIDS.—M. Millard Palmer Co. 


Manual of Taxidermy for' MILWAUKEE.—T. S. Gray & Co. The John 


Amateurs. 
in 


A complete — and - 
Tibetinsed. New edition. By, CJ, Maras 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





When writing say that you saw 
| the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


Meunier Gun Co. 


Camp Life in the Woods, 
And the Tricks of onc Sue i 
sad bait Teceipta —— og eae tr trapper, valine ac 
_facaring Cth 00 hee 
| FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO. 





CLYDE LINE 
To FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River S2rvice Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New York, Boston, PHiLapEt- 
PHI\, and EaSTeRN Ports. and CHARLES- 

TON, 8.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., mak 
direct connection for all points South 
DEES. © 9° ¢ Je: 6 > jek ® 
Fastest Modern Steamships 
and Finest Service 
Tuce.G. Earn, G.M. Wa. P, CLypg& Oo., 
General Ayents, 19 State Street, New York 


American Canadian 
ANGLERS 


will find much to interest them in 


Ghe ENGLISH FISHING GAZETTE, 


devoted entirely to Angling of all kinds 
and Fishculture. Established 1877. A 
Book on Angling (illustrated) will be 
sent in return for any good “fish story” 
sent to 

R. B. MARSTON, Ed, F, G., 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

LONDON, ENG. 

which is used by him in his paper. 


Send 6 cents in U. S. postage stamps for a 
specimen copy to him. tf 


SE ane 
FISHING. BLACK 848s ano satmon. 
the RIDEAU, BEVERLEY and CHARLESTON 


LAKES, free. Apply to W. J. CURLE, Supt. 
Brockville, Westport & North Ral 
Co., Brockville, Ont. Se yt 








THE TRUE GAME BIRD. 


“In Brush, Sedge and Stubble.” 


A picture book of the shooting fields and feath- 
ered game of North America. By Dwight W. 
Huntington. 


This is a large volume, 12x16 inches, containing 
descriptions of grouse, ptarmigan, wild turkey, 
pheasant, partridge and quail shooting East and 
West, with 100 illustrations of game birds, shoot- 
ing countries and shooting scenes. There are 
eight photographic studies of mounted game 
birds; and nine color-gravures, each one of which 
is mounted on a full page and are detachable for 
framing. The color pictures are by Frost, Farny, 
Huntingten, McCord and Fries.” The pictures of 
the book have in them the expanse of the prairie 
grouse fields, the snow-capped mountain péaks of 
the ptarmigan country, the tangled wilderness 
haunted by the wild turkey, the stirring action 
of dogs on point, and the exhilarating acoom- 
paniments that are the inseparable and alluring 
factors of sport with the gun. The volume is 
artistic in plan and execution; it is handsomely 
printed on heavy paper, with luxurious margins, 
and is a most symptuoys work throughont. 

The number of available copies is limited. The 
prices are: For the work in sheets, $8; bound 
in cloth, with ornamental gilt stamp, $10. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
6 Broadway. 


Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, 
Cloth, 444 pages. Price, $2.00, 
By ain Adam H. Cham- 

ng Ha Net 
Instructions for Y. Sportsmen 
Habits of Game Birds 
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Flight Resorts aterfowl ; 
apap Legh ing of Dogs. There 
is no man in country—or in 
any other, for that matter—better fitted 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


IS ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 





Put on any L. C. SMITH GUN, New or Old. 
HUNTER. ARMS CO., Fulton, N. Y. 


SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL. 





Laws as now in force 


are given in the Game Laws in Brief. The compilation is 
complete. It covers the country. All is given that one 
needs know of game seasons, modes of killing, number 
permitted, transportation, export out of State, non- 
resident and resident licenses. 

The laws are complex and many. The Brief states 
them clearly and concisely. 


There is a fund of good stories besides in the Wood- 
craft pages. 


Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid for 25 cents by the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 


Send for Catalogue. 


a 
LEFEVER 


Establishes a 


New World’s Record 


In the hands of an amateur. Mr. C. B. Wiggins, . standing at 19 yards, shooting his Lefever Ejector Gun, 
made a run of 12% straight at the tournament at Litchfield, Illinois, September 6 and 7, under the aus eee of 
the Central Illinois Trap Shooters Association. At Staunton, Illinois, from the 18 yard mark, Mr iggin 
broke.176 out of 180. targets, making an unfinished run of the last 92 straight. If you want a gun in whic om 
can place perfect reliance, whether you stand at 16 yards or are heavily handicapped, buy a Lefevér. 

SEND FOR A 1904 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


50c. buys the Ideal Brass Wire Cleaner. Guaranteed not to scratch the barrels. 


LEFEVER Syracuse, 
ARMS CO., N. Y. 


MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 
By W. G. HUDSON, M.D., 


is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s best 
knowledge on the practical features of the art. 

In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 
Equipments, Sights and Sighting, Aiming. Adjustments of Sights, 
Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, Tar- 
gets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Appliances, etc. 
Thirty-five illustrations. Price, $1.00, 

For sale by FOREST AND STRBAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 


GMAT 























THE BIG GAME OF AMERICA 


is well represented in the collection of Pictures from Forest and Stream, 


~~ 





LIST OF THE PLATES. 


1, Alert, - - + «+ = = Carl Rungius 
2, The White Flag, eile fe Carl Rungius 
8. “Listen!” - + - - = Carl Rungius 
4, On the Heights, men. 8 Carl Rungius 
5. “What’s That?” - - - Carl Rungius 


f the White Goat. 
0 Che Sane Photo by H. T. Folsom 


1. Calling the Buffalo—1 The Lure, E. W. Deming 
8, Calling the Buffalo—2 The Drive, E. W. Deming 


9. Calling the Buffalo—8 The Fall, E. W. Deming 
10, Calling the Buffalo—4 Packing the Meat. 
11, Sell, Sen.and Sky, Navahoe 0» toe Soir tet & Son 
The Trapper’sCamp. - - E. W. Deming 
in Pest - + + + - E,H, Osthaus 
14. The Purple Sandpiper, - - J. J. Audubon 
15, The Black Duck, - - - ~<- J.J. Audubon 
16, The Shoveller Duck, ats J. J. Audubon 


The plates are carefully printed on 


Moose, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, 
Virginia deer, mule deer and buffalo 
are shown in scenes which have in 
them the spirit of the wild creatures 
and their surroundings. Each picture 
is an accurate portrait of the subject 
and has a pleasing landscape setting as 
well. Of smaller game there are field 
scenes in which figure the quail, ruffed 
grouse; and a number of splendid 
reproductions of Audubon bird pic- 
tures, The dog pictures by Osthaus 
and the yachting scenes round out the 
volume, and make it all in all a very 
comprehensive volume of American 


outdoor sports. 


11. The Redhead Duck, J.J 
18, The Canvasback Duck, - - J. J. Audubon 
19, The Prairie Chicken, - - - J.J 
%. The Willow Ptarmigan, - - 


22. Rap Full, Schooner Constellation in a 
North Easter, - - Phowo by N. L. Stebbins 
2%. First Around Home Mark. The Altair 


off Larchmont, - - Photo by Jas. Burton 
2%. The Challenge, a a Carl Rungius 
25. Quail Shooting in Mississippi, - - E. Osthaus 
6. Ripsey, ni - ° ° e E Osthaus 
2%, Between Casts, - - - W.P. Davison 
28. Home ofthe Bass,- - - W. P. Davison 
29. In Boyhood Days, - - - W.P. Davison 
30. A Country Road, - - W. P. Davison 
$1. When Food Grows Scarce, - W.P. Davison 
$2, Inthe FenceCorner, - - W. P, Davison 


heavy coated paper and handsomely 


bound, making a most attractive volume. The size of page is about that of 
the Forest AND Stream or about 16x11% inches. Price, postpaid $2. 


\ 
In response to numerous enquiries from those who desire to frame these 


rather than to keep them in a volume, a special price of $1.75 each 
has been made for sets of unbound sheets. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 
GIMBLE BROS., 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
E. K, TRYON, JR., & CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 

J. B. SHANNON & SONS, 
MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY. 


IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 
J. F. SCHMELZER & SON ARMS CO. 


IN NEWARK, N. J. 
E. G. KOENIG. 
IN BOSTON, MASS. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
WM. READ & SONS, 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
OLD CORNER BOOK STORE. 
IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
w. A. ABEL & CO. 
IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALEM G. LE VALLEY. 
IN ALBANY, N. Y. 
H. H. VALENTINE. 
IN OMAHA, NEB. 
THE TOWNSEND GUN CO., 
MEGEATH STATIONERY CO. 
IN ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PHILIP ROEDER, 
E. T. JETT BOOK AND NEWS CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JOHN MEUNIER GUN CO. 

IN NORFOLK, VA. 
NUSBAUM’S BOOK AND ART CO, 


’ 


vee DC... 


Forest and Stream 


Bookcase 


filled with the “Forest and 
Books on Outdoor 
Sports, will be found in the fol- 
lowing places, where the books 
may be seen and purchased 


Stream” 


IN NEW YORK, 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 

H. C. SQUIRES & SON, 
T. J. CONROY, 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
IN NEW HAVEN, CONN, — 
E. P. JUDD CO. 
BASSETT & REEVES. 


IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | ‘ 
HARRY L. HAWES, ‘ 
HENRY JOHNSON, 
IN CHICAGO, ILL. 

VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 

IN WORCESTER, MASS. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 
DAVIS & BANISTER, 
SANFORD PUTNAM CO. 


IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
McCORD, GIBSON & STEWART. 
IN SCRANTON, PA. 
THE BOOK SHOP. 
IN DAYTON, OHIO. 
V. B. BOOK STORE. 
IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
THE McINTOSH HARDWARE INC, 
IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
LYON, KYMER & PALMER CO. 
IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KENNEDY BROS., 
NATHANIEL McCARTHY, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


DOG CRATES. 


The Dog on His Travels. 


The greatest trouble which sportsmen experience in traveling to and from 
the shooting grounds is in mene pena | their dogs. The same troubles have 
fallen on the shoulders of kennel men and bench show exhibitors. 


The Troubles of Dog Owners. 


Dogs are shipped in heavy boxes or are chained in the baggage car. The 
dog that goes in the box is productive of heavy express charges. The dog that goes without the 
box generally gets loose or is crippled by a falling trunk. 


The Dog's Food and Water. 
In the corner of the crate is a receptacle for water, a funnel connection providing for its being filled 
from the outside. On the front of the crate and just below the door is a buffet, or pocket, for dog 
biscuits, All of our crates are provided with a removable false bottom, which insures cleanliness. 


We Save You Money. 
In manufacturing these dog crates, we keep two points constantly in view. One is to save the 
money of the dog owner; the other is to save the life and limb of the dog. We accomplish the first 
by making the crate so light that the express charges will be greatly reduced, the saving on the first 
two or three trips often paving the cost of the crate. 

Length. Width. Height. Each. 

24in. I7in. 18in $ 9.00 
30in. 18in. 22in. 10.00 No. 5. 48in. Bin. 36in. 
36in. 2lin. in. 12.00 _ Special oval top crate for two setters, 

Send for free Dog Catalogue. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 
163-165 Washington Street, - - ~ - Boston, Mass. 


“FRANCOTTE GUNS” 


Length. Width. 


Height, 
No. 4. 42in. 24in. 3tin. 


Each. 
$16.00 
22.00 
15.00 


‘“KNOCKABOUT GUN’’ 


Are the Leading Imported Shotguns on the American 
Market in Every Respect. 


Francotte Guns, - - - from $80.00 to $450.00 net 
Knockabont Guns, in one grade only, - ~ $60.00 net 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. SOLE U. S. AGENCY, 


OOO 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 


318 Broadway, - - - NEW YORK. 
Aa Clean Sweep! 


BAL LIS TitTsE 


in the hands of simon pure amateurs 


WwIN SS 


every State Event for the season in Indiana, 


BAL LiIsTitTs®: 


The Standard Dense Powder of the World. Highest Velocity, Greatest Penetration, and 
Pressures Lower than Black Powder. “ 


J : be x LAU & co. _ CHAMBERS Seneey, NEW YORKGITY. 
A postal brings catalogue and “Shooting Facts.” . 


CANOE and BOAT BUILDING. 


DUPONT SMOKELESS. 


At St. Louis, on Oct. 1st, 2d and 3d, Mr. T. C. 
Hall, of Laomi, Ill, shooting from the 33-yard 
mark, won the World’s Fair Handicap at 50 Live 


Birds with a straight score of 50 birds. 


DUPONT SMOKELESS. 


SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS 


Our Specialty—Finest Quality—Soft as a Glove. 


Soft and pliable as kid, A complete protection to sportsmen or any exposed to cold. 


~under the overcoat, they are a handsome garment and much used. A capital jacket-for bicycle use, ake 


and driving. Also automobile use, 


. hed take the entire juct of the manufacturers of above Finest Jackets, and this make cannot be 
obtained elsewhere in the United States. 
$18.00 


A Quality, of the very finest skin, brown grass-color, 
B Quality, 2d grade, - 9 - - - $15.00 
- = $7.00, $8.00 and $10.00 


Black Jackets at - 
If money is sent with order we will forward free by mail, 


Send measurement around chest outside vest. 


- if nee satisfactory on receipt, we will retufn money on return of Jacket. Entirely different from any 
other make. ‘ 


G23" As there are many different makes of Leather Jackets in the market advertised as finest, etc. 
mostly made here of common skins, we invite those desiring such to send for one of ours, and if not foun 
sui on examination to any other, it can be returned at our expense, and we will refund money. 


WM. REAP & SONS, wasn%on se, Boston; Mass, 


- ESTABLISHED 186. THE OLD GUN HOUSE. j . 


SECOND HAND GUNS. 


No. 1427.-\V. W. Greener, Single Hammer No. 1468.—Lefever High-Grade. This n is 
Gun, fine Damascus barrels, slightly shopworn, elaborately engraved and has a beautiful dark 
but in excellent condition. Under-lever action. walriut stock, with Silver’s recoil pad. The bare 
Full choke, 10-ga. 36-in. barrels, 11% Ibs. Cost rels are the finest Damascus, with automatic 
new,. $125.00 Price $75.00 ejector. Shows no signs of use., 12-ga., 30-in. 

No. 1227.—W. W. Greener Pigeon Gun, ham- 1% Ibs. Cost ‘new, $215.00 Price, $115.06 : 
merless, extreme full choke both barrels, regulat- | No. 1474.—L. C. Smith Automatic Ejector. 
ed especially for live-bird shooting. Straight grip. Straight stock, steel barrels. This gun is almost 
Greener wrought steel barrels, Purdy action, as good as new. 12-ga., 30-in. barrels, 7% Ibs, 
heavy breech, dark, handsome stock. A very fine Cost new, $50.00 Price, 50 
gun and only slightly shopworn. 12-ga., 30-in. No. 1484.—Clabrough Hammer Gun, Damascus 
barrels, 7 Ibs. 12 oz. -$250.00 grade. Price $150.00 farrels, under-grip action. This is a very good 

No. 1475.—W. & C. Scott & Son Hammer Gun. shooting gun, and is good for years of service. 
Damascus barrels. Barrels somewhat pitted, 1(-ga., 22-in. barrels, 10% Ibs. Cost new, $75.00. 
otherwise in good condition. 16-ga., 28-in. barrels, Price $25.00 
6% Ibs. Cost new, $125.00 Price, 37.50 

No. 1476.—W, & C. Scott & Son Under-grip 
Hammer Gun, Premier grade, Damascus barrel 
In good condition. Full pistol grip. Beautiful 
walnut stock. 10-ga., 30-in. barrels, 9 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Cost new, $375.00 Price, 125.00 

No. 1477.—W. & C., Scott & Son Hammer Gun, 
Duck gun with full pistol grip, dark walnut stock, 
Silver’s recoil pad, Damascus barrels. This gun 
will give perfect satisfaction in every way. %-ga., 
$4-in. barrels, 12 Ibs. Price, $90.00 

No. 1478.—L. C. Smith Ejector Gun. Straight 
grip, Silver’s recoil pad, Damascus barrels. In 
good condition. Dark English walnut stock. 
“A-1” grade. 12-ga., 28-in. barrels, 7% Ibs. Cost 

7 Price, $85.00 
1479.—Lefever Automatic Hammerless 
Ejector Gun. Circassian walnut stock, Damascus 
barrels. This gun is in first-class condition and 
shows very little wear. Full pistol grip. 12-ga., 
30-in. barrels, 7 Ibs. 3 oz. Cost new, $85.00. Price, 


$45.00. 


No. 1463.—Clabrough Hammerless Gun, Damas- 
cus barréls, flat rib and cross-bolt action. Brown- 


No. 1485.—Bonehill Hammer Gun. This gun is 
a high grade gun, beautifully engraved. The 
stock is of dark walnut, with full pistol grip. 
Brazier lock; 10-ga., 3l-in. barrel, 104f Ibs. Cost 
SPW 5, MMs «0.05 o5nescctacendscatedknest rice, $35.00 

No. 1486.—Newton Double Express Rifle with 
Hammers. .Fine, Damascus barrels, flat rib, 
elevated sight, nicely engraved. Under-grip ac- 
tion, This,gun is in good condition and shoots 
express rifle cartridges, .50 cal., 26-in. barrels, 9 
Ibs. Cost new, $225.00 Price, $65. 

No. 1487.—W. & C., Scott & Son Duck Gun 
with Hammers. Damascus barrels and a straight 
walnut stock, undergrip action. With this gun is 
a case of implements and reloading set. For 
shooting at long range and for flock shooting 
this is an ideal gun., 4-ga., 38-in. barrels, 15 Ibs. 
Cost new, $250.00 Price, $125.00 

No. 1473.—Ithaca Hammerless. Automatic top 
safety and nicely Squred Damascus barrels. It 
is in first-class condition and a bargain, 12-ga., 
30-in. barrels, 744 lbs. Cost new, $60,.Price, $28.00 

No. 1488.—Parker Hammer Gun with two sets 
of Senedd, 7 gun has paiva splendid treat- 
C : ment, and althou on i i 
ing S wo ee worn Be on. 00 in the best Conditton. fo oa 8 sad 904m bartet . 
Pace en ete Be oat news 1335.00 9% and 9i-lbs. Cost new, $225.00....Price, $98,75 

: ” ; : No. 1489.—Four-bore, Single Duck Gun with 

No. 1480.—Francotte High Grade. Beautifully Hammer. London twist barrel and undergrip 
engraved breech, Sieman-Martin steel barrels. action. Full pistol grip stock. In excellent con- 
Full pistol grip and very prettily marked. This dition. 4-ga., 38-in. barrels, 14 Ibs. 9 oz. Price, 
is a good shooting gun, suitable for general use. $50.00. ; 
12-ga., 30-in., 7 Ibs. Cost new, $150. Price, $85.00 


No. 1491.—Stephen Grant Hammer Gun. Bar- 
rels are fine Damascus and show but little wear. 
The lock;and breech are nicely engraved. Under- 
grip action and straight stock. 12-ga., 30in. bar- 
rels, 7% Jbs. Cost new, $300.00 Price, $75.00 


No. 1482.—Lefever Hammérless Ejector Gun. In 
excellent condition, Damascus barrels, dark wal- 
nut full ‘pistol grip stock. 12-ga., 30-in. barrels, 
7% Ibs. Cost new, $115.00 Price, $86.25 

No. 1483.—Colt Hammer Gun. Damascus bar- 
rels, dark. walnut stock. Barrels slightly pitted. No, 1491.—Lefever Duck Gun. This gun shows 
10-ga., 32-in. “barrels, 9% Ibs. Cost new, $65.00. a little wear, but is still a very serviceable gun. 
Price $29.75 8-ga., 32-in. barrels, 11% Ibs........ -«+Price, $40.00 

Any of the above guns sent C. O. D., allow ing examination, on receipt of $5.00, which amount 


will be returned, less express charges; or, if cash accompaniés the order, 5 per cent. discount may 
be deducted’ from above prices, x, 


HENRY C. SQUIRES @ SON, 20 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


W. W. Greener guns received “The Grand  Prize’—the highest possible award—at the St. 
Louis Exposition, 1 


_No, 1490.—Lefever Double Express Rifle. This 
rifle is in excellent condition, beautiful dark wal- 
nut stock, with full pistol grip. With this is a 
case and bullet moulds, & ta, 28-in, barrels, 
8% Ibs. Cost new, $125.00.............Price, $75.00 


No. 1469.—W. W. Greener Royal Crown Gun. 
This is Mr. Greener’s highest quality gun, and 
no better can be made. It has the finest steel 
barrels, the-left full choke and the right modified. 
Unique ejector and handsome dark walnut stock. 
Leather case and implements. 20-in. bar- 


12-ga. 
rels, 7% Ibs. Cost new, $425.00..." Brice, $260.00 


A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain “arid ‘comprehensive direc- 
tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing’ Boats and Hunting 
Craft. By W. P. Srepuens. Cloth. -Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 
numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 


SAUER GUNS. 

These guns have created a sensation among sportsmen who 
appreciate fine workmanship, balance, shooting qualities, 
and absolute safety. : 


The only fault that could be found is that the supply has 
not been equal to the demand. 


Booklet mailed on application. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


Yachting Goods. Yachting Goods. 





WILSON @ SILSBY. 
YACHT SAIL MAKERS, 


ROWE'S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


shoe | We have furnished sails to the following prominent yachts: Constitution, Defender, Volunteer, 

er Jubilee, Colonia, naosoeenel Ailsa, wetos Seeeenes, Uncle Sam, Effort, Calypso, Flirt, 

Ariadne, Quissetta, Constance, Vergemere, Resolute, Chanticleer, Senta, S: Raider, Little 
Haste, Sal ly Vil, Chloris, and fen sian, 7 . Bee eee . 
















































GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


YACHT SAILMAKERS 


Above style, $3.80; Knee Length, $6.00. Send for 
deseriptive catalogue of these and other kinds. 
E. A. BUCK & CO., Bangor, Maine. 
The follow is an extract from a letter, among 
many, which tells what people think of them: 
“Duzer Lopce, Tanawus, Essex County. N. ¥ 
‘Gentlemen:— * * 


‘oot- 

wear I introduced here in my Sporting Club ‘The 

Tahawus Club,’ and it has Lesa ay eeene. 

* * © Ihave yarn Ginbeonsinety ter Bepans tae 
so 









Established 1840. 












We carry the 
finest assortment 
of domestic and 
imported sail 












months and am to say I never i 
fect a boot for this rough and woody country. For cloths in the 
use in the light skiffs of this section they are unequaled country and turn 
“Yours truly, E. Hottoway Cos, ; 
“Sept. 24, 1900.” out sails of the 





finest workman- 

ship. 

Marine Hardware 
and Supplies. 










GUNS, FISHING TACKLE. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


SPORTING GOODS. 















GUN REPAIRING. CATALOGUE. Send for catalog. 
The SALEM G. LEVALLEY COMPANY, 200-208 
189 Main Street, Bufialo, N. Y. S. Water St., 
. CHICAGO. 


Seawanhaka Cup Challenger ‘‘White Bear.’’ 





A SIDE SHOT 


By C. A. Zimmerman, 








The Recording Angel 


could dispense with a lot of his secretaries if 
al HUNTERS and SPORTSMEN 
wore WITCH ELK Boots. They are 
so easy on the feet, yet combine style and 
durability, and best of all, keep the feet dry 
and warm. No footease required. The boots 
keep the feet free from soreness and fatigue. 
Made by men who know the requirements 
after years of practical experience at boot- 
making, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
hunting. 





The canvasbacks have come in over the decoys 
and the gun is held true. Marsh, woodland and 
sky are aglow with the colorings of autumn— 
the surroundings are such as give the poetry to 
duck shooting. 







Size, 17% X 11, on paper 23 X 14. 
Postpaid, carefully wrapped in tube, $2.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 

















Ask your dealer to get you a pair, or write for free 
catalogue. Get the Best and be satisfied. 


WITCHELL SONS & CO., Ltd., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Boot & Shoe Specialties. 






































CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Forest and Stream is the recognized 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 
mation between American sportsmen. The editors 
invite communications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted. Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be regarded. The editors are not 
responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Subscnptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 
For single copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months, 
Rates for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $10, Five Copies, $16, 

Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 
money-order or draft, payable to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 

Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents— 
London: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: 

t $5.50 per year, $2.75 for six months, 


SUBSCRIPT, ‘IN RECEIPTS, 

The receipt of the' Japer with date on the 
wrapper address label constitutes a receipt for 
money sent us for a new subscription or a renewal. 
The date on the wrapper tells when your subscrip- 
tion will expire. lease note this date and 
tenew at least two weeks before expiration of 
subscription. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 30 cents per nonpareil line. 
Special rates for three, six and twelve months, 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to one inch. 
Advertisements should be sent in by Saturda 
tate yooh which they are to be insert 

ransient eee non must they wit be ac- 
companied money, or will not be 
inserted. Reading notices, $1 per line. On 
advertisements of an approved character i 

Address all communications 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO., 
He Broadway, New York, 





How To Build a Launch From Plans. 


With gencral instructions for the care and running of gas engines. By Chas. 
G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, g folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 et 
This is a practical and complete manual for the amateur builder of motor 

launches. It is written simply, clearly and understandingly one who is a 

practical builder, and whose instructions are so definite and full that with this 

manual on hand the amateur may successfully build his own craft. 

The second part of the work is devoted to the use and care of gas engines, 
and this chapter is so specific, complete and helpful that it should be studied 
by every user of such an engine. Mr. Davis has given us a book which should 
have a vast influence in promoting the popularity of motor launches, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A. Samuels. Cloth, 480 pages, 7x 9% inches, 
147 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


The author is known as one of the most devoted and expert salmon 
fishermen of America. For more than a quarter he has made 
annual excursions to the famous salmon rivers of and the trout 
lakes of New England. To his experience as a salmon angler he adds 
exceptional skill as an amateur photographer, having for many seasons 
taken his photographic outfit with him into the woods, with refer- 
ence to the preparation of this work. The illustrations com 147 full- 

e plates, which are direct reproductions, by the half-tone process, of 


. Samuels’ photographs. 
* 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., NEW YORK. 





























When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 


Cable, Wilsails, W. V. c.| 










OMITH’S IDEAL 


18-inch Knee Boot, IDEAL, 1o-inch lace, and 
6-inch Moccasin Shoe—have become the stand- 


ard of all that is good in 
Hunting 


foot-gear. Now 
used by thousands 
—no lady or gen- 
tleman properly 
equipped without 
a pair of Smith’s 
Ideal Hunting 


SHOES. 


The product of fifty years’ shoemaking skill 
and the practical suggestions of hundreds of 
sportsmen. Catalogue for the asking. 


M. A. SMITH & SON, 


Manufacturers Shoe Specialties, 
Gymnasium and Sporting Shoes. 


25 & 27 Worth 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exclusive selling agents of Ideal Hunting Shoes: 
Von Lengerke & Detmold for New York City and 
Brooklyn. Von Lengerke & Antoine for Chicago, Ill. 


Sporting goods houses are invited to send for price 
and terms. 


World’s Best 


Are the “‘RAWLINGS” 
Waterproof Boots. Water- 
— means dry feet, com- 
‘ort in walking, and free- 
dom from colds and other 
ills. Consequently the 
“Rawlings” appeals to 
Sportsmen, Prospectors 
iners Civil Engineers, 
Mail Carriers, Stockmen, 
Timbermenand others who 
are much out of doors in 
bad weather. A walk in 
the spring slush, or an 
incautious step into some 
leaf-hidden pool, may re- 
sult seriously for the 
thoughtless who go abroad 
with ordinary footwear. 
Made of 
cream color 

























oilskin, full 
io hit wk id 
ed. Wing 
tipped. Mak- 
ing triple 
thickness of 
leather all 


around the vamp; Jumbo eyelets; rawhide laces. 

They are guaranteed to give the best of service 
under all conditions. Light, easy to the feet, graceful, 
stylish and handsome in appearance. We receive 
many unsolicited tontimoniale from people inall walks 
of life, and special praise is given to their waterproof 
qualities. 


15 in. Boots per Pair - - = $10.00 
9 in. Boots per Pair «- - « 7.50 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


Our fine 108-page catalog of Falland Winter Goods, 
we will mail to your address for the asking. 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., 
620 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


VPTHEGROVE. 


English Corduroy, Rain- 
proot-Mackinaw and Water- 
proof Duck Clothing. 

Made to measure for 
Sportsmen, Civil Engineers, 
etc. Write for free catalog 


THE UPTHEGROVE CO. 









EI 
GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Unie Great English Remedy ee 
BLAIR’S PILLS Igy 
Sete, Sere, Effective. 600. & $1. NAAT 
RU William . Y. Fem : 


an or 224 





When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


(ready to ice) never vary. 
GOLD LION Cocktalls—Seven 
kinds v 















iv FOREST AND STREAM. 


BROOK TROUT. | BROOK TROUT Sucissaccsect 
li and two-year-olds, for stock- a — ee Seiten?” Convene say qatnenen. 
Feet. Si. ond lakes, Address NEW ENGLAND, THE PLYMOUTH ROCK eenience €o., 
TROUT FARM, Plympton, Mass. | Plymouth, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT. be Hungarian and English Partridges 
d siz eyed eggs and spawn for 
yg eA "Warranted in good. con- and Pheasants. 
dition and delivered to order. Furnace Brook fajiow Deer, Japanese Deer for stocking the preserves 
Hatchery, E. L. MAGLATHLIN, Kingston, of america a Canada as supplied to various Game 
Mass. Societies, Vancouver,etc. And tothe Crowned Heads 













































American 
Big Game in Its Haunts 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. 








EDITOR, 





of Europe. White Swans, Black Swans, jinese, 
FOR SALE — BROOK TROUT.— FINE Egyptian and other ornamental Geese and Ducks. 
healthy fish of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Peafowl, Golden Pheasants, Reeves Pheasants, Silver 
Warranted delivered anywhere, as represented. Pheasants, Amherst Pheasants, Versicola Pheasants, 
Correspondence solicited. BAY SIDE TROUT etc. Grand herd of thirty white Red Deer now for sale. 
FARM (A. B. Savary), East Wareham, Mass. Greatest Zoological Emporium on earth. Telegrams 
and Cables, *‘Cross, Live: 1.” National telephones 


6491 Central and 728 Royal. 
BROOK TROUT. 
It will pay you to correnpend with me before CROSS, The Menagerie, Liverpool, England, 
; ity. —_—$—$—$—_—>—>—>—>_>_>_>_>>>>>—>————————— 
reas ae" Jai etd GAVE QUAML_NO WORTHLESS, SOUR 
my yy Poa Se ee — - shenseune, grouse, rabbits, etc. - 


. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St. N. Y. 

THE BROOKDALE TROU1 CANNO! BE o_!'"_._._._....c.cc———— 
beat for stocking ponds and streams. For the FOR SALE.—FINE , MOUNTED MOOSE 
next few weeks we will make a very low price head. Price, $60, Wil exchange a_ mounted 
on young fry and large fish; also oan, deer hdad for an Irish setter dog. For photo 
BROOKDALE TROUT CO., Kington, Mass. and details address Box 26, Ely, Minn. 2 


THE BLACK BASS. 


“Inch for inch and pound for pound, the gamest fish that swims,” 
A New Edition of Dr. Henshall’s 


Book of the Black Bass 


and the Supplement 


More About the Black Bass 


Combined in One Volume. 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
1904. 





This is the fourth volume of the Boone and Crockett Club’s books, the three 
earlier ones being “American Big-Game Hunting,” “ Hunting in Many Lands,” 
and “Trail and Camp-Fire.” It is by far the largest and handsomest of the 
four and contains a wealth of interesting information, together with no less than 
forty-six full page illustrations. 

The book opens with a sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone 
and Crockett Club, the President having already been introduced to the reader 
on the frontispiece. Then follows an extremely interesting and very fully 
illustrated article from his pen giving a detailed account of the wilderness 
reserves which he visited in the spring of 1903, and picturing both with pen 
and camera the multitudes of game in the Yellowstone Park. 

Other articles are: 








The Zoology of North American Big-Game, - Arthur Erwin Brown 
Big-Game Shooting in Alaska, . oe. James H. Kidder 
The Kadiak Bear in his Home - - - - - W. Lord Smith 
The Mountain Sheep and its Range, - + + George Bird Grinnell 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of No. America, Henry Fairfield Osborn 
Distribution of the Moose, - - . - - : Madison Grant 
The Creating of Game Refuges, - - - -  - Alden Samfson 
The Temiskaming Moose, - - - - -  -__ Paul J. Dashiell 
Two Trophies from India, - : - - . - John H. Prentice 


Revised to date and largely re-written. By Dr. JAMEs A. HENSHALL, author of ‘‘Cruising 
in Florida,” ‘Ye Gods and Little Fishes,” ‘‘Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” etc. 140 new 
illustrations. 12mo. About 500 pages. Price $3.00. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Owing to the destruction by fire of the electrotype plates of the former editions, both parts of 
this combination volume about America’s favorite game fish have been long out of print. In its 
present compact form, with a great deal of new matter, it is with confidence offered to the 
angling public as. ne of the most interesting fishing books ever written. 


FORES? AND STREAI PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


For the Sportsman's Wall 


FOREST AND STREAM offers to sportsmen a number of beautiful 
pictures, suitable for framing and hanging on the wall of dining room or den 
Of these, four appeal especially to the big-game hunter, and show four 
characteristic species of North American animals. They are artotype engrav- 
ings by Bierstadt from original paintings by the celebrated animal painter, 
Carl Rungius. 


“The bulk of the volume consists of interesting monographs on different kinds of big game 
and expeditions in quest of it. In five noteworthy chapters, James H. Kidder relates his adven- 
tures in shooting bears and giant moose in Alaska. It is a narrative to stir the pulses of a Nim- 
rod, The volume is full of interest for every devotee of the rifle and lover of the wilderness. It 
is well illustrated, the pictures in President Roosevelt’s chapter being especially interesting.” — 
Chicago Record-Herald, 


‘*This volume * * * is an evidence of the renewed activities of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, an organization of sportsmen banded together for the preservation of wild life in America 
which has already done useful service.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


‘The volume is written in the interest of the Boone and Crockett Club, a body of some 
years existence, which devotes a good deal of energy to the preservation of our native animals. 
This work has been much needed of late. It has looked as if a good many of our larger native 
game would soon be extinct. Like many other reforms of recent years, the renewed interest in 
the matter of game preservation is due to the incentive and enthusiasm of Theodore Roosevelt.” 
—Minneapolis Times. 


“Every sportsman knows that the government must act quickly to save what is left of the 
big game from the fate of the buffalo, the antelope and at least two species of elk. The creation 
of national forest reserves as game refuges, seems the only solution feasible; nor will such legis- 
lation be wholly in the interest of a privileged class. It is often said in the West, that the East 
wants the West to save its game so thut the East can come to shoot it. Facts given in this book 
seem to show that the proposed legislation will be decidedly to the benefit of the West, itself and 
of the poor man.” —Chicago Interocean. 








Moose—Single figure. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Elk—Several figures. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Antelope—Several figures. Plate 9 x 14 on plate paper 19 x 21. 
Mule Deer—Two figures. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


Two other artotype engravings by Bierstadt, from original paintings by 


Edmund Osthaus have a vivid interest for the upland shooters. These are . : : 
. “American Big Game in Its Hauhts” will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


price, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Close Quarters—Ripsey, the pointer, on point. Plate 12x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Quail Shooting in Mississippi—Piate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


The price of each of the above is $3.00, mailed safely in a pasteboard tube 
Two will be sent for $5.00. 





The duck shooter will be interested in a series of colored photographs 
which we now offer for the first time. These are 

The oo Shooter—Two photographs showing the gunner in his blind surrounded 

: y decoys. 

Canada Goose—Large figures of a goose standing on a bar. 

No Rubber Boots—The gunner wading out in shoal water to recover his birds. 


The Duck Hunters—The gunner in the bow of & gunning float being paddled by 
his companion up to ducks on the water. 


Each of these prints is 6 x 8 inches in size, mounted on a card 11 x 14 
and all are beautifully and naturally colored by hand. Price $2.00 each 





Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: George Bird 
Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted chiefly to the great 
game and outdoor life of Northern America; yet it does not confine itself 
to any one land, though it is first of all a book about America, its game and 
its people. The book is printed in uniform style with earlier volumes of the 
= = a heavy laid paper, beautifully illustrated, and bound in dark red 

a silver 

Contents: The Labrador Peninsula, by A. P. Low. Cherry, by Lewis S. 

Thompson. An African Shooting Trip, by Wm. Lord Smith. Sintamagkin, 

C. Grant La Farge. Wolves and Wolf Nature, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. On 
tle Missouri, by Theodore Roosevelt. Bear Traits: A Berry Picker, 

Geo, Bird Grinnell; A Silver Tip Family, J. C. Merrill; The Bear’s Disposi- 
tion, Theo. Roosevelt; Modern Bear Baiting, Henry L. Stimson. The Adiron- 
dack Deer Law, by Wm. Cary Sanger. A Newfoundland Caribou Hunt, by 
Clay Arthur Pierce, The Origin of the New York Zoological Society, by 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, New York. 


s 





PICTURES FRO? FOREST AND STREAS1. 


A volume of 32 full-page pictures of popular subjects, similar to those in 

Christmas issue of ForREsT AND STREAM. 
Printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely bound. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
The same series of 32 plates, suitable for framing. Price, $1.75, postpaid 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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SHOOTING JACKET 


$2.75. 


Made of. hoes all-wool yarn, very soft 
and elastic, and made to fit. Designed for trap- 
shooters and duck hunters; also suitable for all 
outdoor sports. Made in two colors—dead grass 
and Oxford gray. If not as represented and 
worth more than you pay, return it. 


Smokeless powder shells, 12-gauge, 3drs., 14%0z. 
shot, $18.86 per 1,000, or $1.89 per 00. p 


CHAS. DISCH, 
318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Samoa ‘Uma 
Where Life 


By Llewella Pierce Churchill. 


is Different. 


Under the attractive title Samoa ‘Uma, or “All Samoa,” Mrs. Llewella Pierce 
Churchill has written a book for which she gathered the material during a resi- 
dence at Apia, where her husband, William Churchill, was the American Consul- 
General. The conditions of life at the Consulate were most favorable for a 
study of the people, and with the instinct of a journalist Mrs. Churchill im- 
proved the opportunity to the full. As a woman she won confidences which 
would have been denied to a man, and acquired a vast fund of interesting lore 
which would have been withheld from one less sympathetic and less fully trusted. 
Thus she learned and has here described the real Samoa, that is the Samoans 
as they are. 

The successive chapters give an admirably complete picture of a people in 
whom, as we read of them in these vivacious pages, Mrs. Churchill compels us 
to feel an en interest. The book is well balanced; there is just enough 
of the history of Samoa to give an understanding of the events which have 
brought a portion of the islands under the flag of the United States; and just 
enough of description to make an appropriate and effective stage setting. But 
the chief characteristic of this brightly written book is action of incident and 
story. It is writing of the sort that has movement, and leads one on from 
page to page. ; 

“Samoa ‘Uma” is not exclusively about the Samoans; there is a chapter on 
Papalangi life, from which it appears that living in Samoa is so different; and 
some of the best things in the book are the personal experiences and adventures 
of this particular Papalangi woman, whose love of outdoor life led her on fre- 
quent excursions amid the coral reefs and into the dark jungles. 

All in all, it is a book that will be read through, and read more than once. 
Here is the list of chapters: 


CONTENTS: 


XIII.—The Chase of Rats. 
Sar that Creep and Crawl. 
XV.—The reck of the Schooner 


Lupe. 
XVI.—Samoan Fickle Brides. 
XVII.—The Vampires of the Tuasivi. 
XVIII.—Beachcomber and Missionary. 
XIX.—Copra and Trade. 
XX.—Papalangi Life. 
XXI—The Story of Laulu’s Hunt. 
XI.—Torches on the Reef. X XII.—The Great Vaiala Steeplechase. 
XII.—The Palolo Anniversary. XXIII.—Some South Sea Hoodoos. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


I.—The Real Samoa. | 

II.—The Samoan Family. | 

III.—The Samoan Housewife. 
IV.—Courtesy and Ceremonies. 
V.—Kava—The Ceremonial Drink. 
VI.—Music and the Siva Dance. 
VII.—Handicraft and Art. 
VIII.—Fishers and Sailors. ’ 
1X.—Shooting the Apolima Passage. 
X.—The Weed that Catches Fish. 


Portrait of the Author. 
His Pronunciamento—the Orator. 
The Land-Locked Waters of Pago- 


Pago. 

Samoan Child. 

Baked Pig Becomes a Triumph. 

The Village Taupou and Her Attend- 
ants. 

A Taupou and Her Tuinga. 

Manaia with Heading-Knife. 

Everything that Makes the Kava. 

The Taupou’s Duty is to Prepare the 
Kava. 

The Siva is Danced Sitting. 

The Brush is a Pandanus Nutlet. 


Painteé Siapos, Far the More Strik- 


ing. 

Apia, the Little Town Strung Along 
the Beach. 

Village Boats with Many Oars. 

Samoan House. 

Every Man is Tattooed. 

Ailolo, a Luali‘i Belle. 

They Live Amidst a Wealth of Vege- 
tation. 

Home and Store of a Petty Trader. 

Tonga and Laulu. 

A Solomon Island Black Boy. 

Wharf of the German Firm, Apia. 

Oceanic Hotel, Pago-Pago. 


The volume is printed on laid paper, attractively bound, and is a specimen of 
handsome bookmaking. Price, $1.50 net, postpaid to any address. 


Edition 


de Luxe. 


_An Edition de Luxe is printed on Old Stratford deckle-edge paper made spe- 
cially for it, Japan paper title page, with gilt top, and is limited to 500 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the author. Price, $2.50 net, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


PUBLISHING COPIPANY. 





Training the Hunting Dog. 


For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern Training,” 
“Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price, $1.50. 


This is a complete manual by the highest authority in this country, and will 
be found an adequate guide for amateurs and professionals. 


Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The 


Best Lessons of Puppyhood. Yard 


Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. Backing. 


Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to Shot and Wing. Breaking 


Shot, Breaking In, Chasing. 
FOREST AND STREAM 


etrieving. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





‘« 


dar to any address on receipt of ten cents (in silver) 


to cover cost of mailing. 


THE HORTON 






MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
84 Horton Street, - 











“BRISTOL” 
CALENDAR. 
FOR 1905 








This beautiful calendar is 
lithographed in ten colors, 
and will be much admired 
wherever seen, as it is full 
of interest for all who ap- 


preciate out-door sports. 






We will send this calen- 





. Bristol, Conn. 











IN PHILADELPHIA. 
GIMBLE BROS., 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
E. K. TRYON, JR., & CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 

J. B. SHANNON & SONS, 
MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY. 


IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 
J. F. SCHMELZER & SON ARMS CO. 


IN NEWARK, N. J. 
E. G. KOENIG. 
IN BOSTON, MASS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
WM. READ & SONS, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


OLD CORNER BOOK STORE. 


IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
W. A. ABEL & CO. 
IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALEM G. LE VALLEY, 
IN ALBANY, N. Y. 
H. H. VALENTINE. 
IN OFMAHA, NEB. 
THE TOWNSEND GUN CO., 
MEGEATH STATIONERY CO. 
IN ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PHILIP ROEDER, 
E. T. JETT BOOK AND NEWS CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JOHN MEUNIER GUN CO. 
IN NORFOLK, VA. 


NUSBAUM’S BOOK AND ART CO. 


as 


Forest and Stream 


Bookcase 


filled with the “Forest and 
Books on Outdoor 
Sports, will be found in the fol- 
lowing places, where the books 
may be seen and purchased 


Stream ”’ 


IN NEW YORK, 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 
H. C. SQUIRES & SON, 

T. J. CONROY, 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
E. P. JUDD CO. 
BASSETT & REEVES. 


IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

HARRY L. HAWES, 
HENRY JOHNSON, 

IN CHICAGO, ILL. 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 

IN WORCESTER, MASS. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 
DAVIS & BANISTER, 

SANFORD PUTNAM CO. 
IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
McCORD, GIBSON & STEWART. 
IN SCRANTON, PA. 
THE BOOK SHOP. 
IN DAYTON, OHIO. 
V. B. BOOK STORE. 

IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
THE McINTOSH HARDWARE INC. 

IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
LYON, KYMER & PALMER CO. 

IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


KENNEDY BROS., 
NATHANIEL McCARTHY. 





















































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


Two Catalogues. 
FISHING TACKLE and 
SUMMER SPORTS 


GUN GOODS and WIN- 
TER SPORTS 


Hither or both for the asking. 
























NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHARLES LANCASTER 


Established 1826 at 
151 New Bond St., W., London, transferred to 
and more convenient premises at 


larger 
{| Panton St.,Haymarket,London,S.W. England. 


(Awarded Goid Medal, Paris Exhibi » 
Also Gunmaker by Warrants ot Appointment to His Maj- 
esty the King of England, H. I. M. the Emperor of 
sermany, t. R.H. Prince Christian, etc., etc. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON'S TARPON REEL,‘ i= 


Tarpon Reel 
ever put on the market. Workmanship and material are the best possible. It 
embodies several new features—among them are strength, lightness, adjustable 
drag, new style click and many other novelties of design and construction. 


CALL AND SEE IT. 
WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York. 


Watch next week for suggestions for Christmas Gifts. 
THOS. J.CONROY, | 26 
Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods, | John Street, 


uasg.| TARPON, TUNA and ALL SouTHERN TackLe. | New York, 

























We have everything in Guns, Fishing 
Tackle and Athletic Goods. 


Superior Quatity. Lowest Priczs 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 


277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, 
35, 37 & 39 Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Game and Pigeon Guns. Single 
Tigre, Comee wey, Salient So ae 
i s t th a . 
cae extra. "Eso of Forest and Stream, and at the 


Universal Exhibition, St. Louis. 


te LANCASTER GUN 


od fi ly a century without a peer for 
Satin, Shooting Qualities, Lines and Balance. Call 
nd examine sample at 
SCHOVERLING 6 WELLES, 
Sole U. S. ents. 
2 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
TE 


WM. LYMAN’S 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 


25 Yards, price, i5c. per dozen 
50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 


Canok Rivas, Pa 
The Lyman Targets received. They are the best 
I ever saw. Cuarces Kino, Gunsmith 


Porest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 B’way, N. Y 
LT 
TRAINING vs. BREAKING, 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Break- 
ing. By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a 
chapter on nein pet dogs, by an amateur. 
Cloth, 108 pages. Price, $1.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





TXO 


Wave 


GOLD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
Highest Possible Award to 


EDWARD VOM HOFE, - FISHING TACKLE, 
95-97 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Highest Award and [Medal at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago, U.S.A., on Fishing Reels, awarded to 


JULIUS VOM _HOFE, 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 


No. 351 South 5th St. - Brooklyn, N. Y 


German silver or Nickel-plated Quadruple Multiplying 
Steel Pivot Reels. Made in sizes (40, Nickel only) 60, 80 
and 100 yards. 

All genuine Reels bear my name. For sale at all retail 

stores. No branch store in any city. Established 1857. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 


We have our own repair shop and do 
all repairs to guns and fishing tackle. 




















Ob 


Dixon’s 
ob GraphiteNo.635 






will stop “‘leading’’ in shot, and 
rifle om BM , = 
6 Booklets2P and sample on request. 
Joseph DixonCrucibieCo., JerseyCity,N.J. 


‘THE CURE THAT’S CURED” 


CATARRH 


Cold in the Head, Headache or Loss 
or Smell, Deafness and Ringing in 
the Ears 


FOR SEVENTY YEARS IS 
Dr. Marshall's 


CATARRH SNUFF 






































MAS 


FOR Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for 
a Coney ae Sais a4 other 


25c. per Bottle at All Druggists, 
or by Mail, Postpaid. 
F, C, KEITH, Prop., Cleveland, O. 
Dept. A95. Write for Booklet. 


(‘azqs penqoe sayrenb sue) 


EXPLORERS, CAMPERS and PROSPECTORS. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


$10.00 


Regular price, $15.00 









the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 
When writing say that you saw 


314-316 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
Send for 240-page Catalogue F. 


Recreation Gun Cabinet 





This Cabinet is, without a doubt, the best value 














Fishing Tackle Manuf'rs. 


ever offered for the price, and the large number a e 
f sportsmen who have been wishing for a hand- Ghe T ppe G d WE MAKE SPECIAL RODS. 
ohn “a ne Gun Cabinet, at “4 Satine ra r s ul €. to order, in . 


e B.C. MILAM & SON 


price, will find it their ideal. Made of Oak, 
Antique finishes. 







A Manual of Instructions for Capturing All | Bethabara, Split Bamboo, Lance Wood. 
Kinds of Fur-bearing Animalé, and Curing | Decide now what you want, while your past season’s ex- 
their Skins; with observations on the fur | P<rience is still fresh. We can make you the rod that you 







Height, 5 ft. 10in. Width, 28in. Depth, 12 in. , want, and will guarantee it. For angling of every sort the 
Padded rack for four guns, and room for fishing trade, hints on life in the woods, narra- en our price fit, ont for quotations on special — sons Se, pemeeeies. | 
rods. Six good, tight drawers for ammunition, tives of trapping and hunting excursions, | *°°*'°° reser ~ i ‘cama ~~ ppm aie with the best anglers all over i 
ete. Unsightly duffle in the side spaces is hid- By S. Newhouse and other trappers and ee the land; they ha long { 


908 Chestnut St., = = Philadelphia, Pa. known it.’ Our little booklet 


‘ 10 
den from view, when door is closed, leaving un- will certainly interest you. 





obstructed views of guns, 












Crated for shipment from Factory - - - - $10 At FRANKFORT, KY 





7 ox wine. 
the American is likely to i 
how they live, to trap them ie SAM LOVEL S CAMPS 
-4 png trapping ee tn 
ani wi er it 
slats . . \ Sequel to “Uncte Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland 
m= or bears, should be without this com- & Robi Cloth. } n 
Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00, REST AND STREAM PUB. CO 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, © ~ 
346 Broadway, New York. 


For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 
a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and 
caribou-rare most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 

The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
st beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to Forest AND 
TREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may 

be had. The map is printed in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
stout manila envelope for protection in carrying. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.. NEW YORK. 


Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of 


° 


Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, 


Cloth, 444 pages. Price, $2.00, | 
By Captain Adam H. Bogardus, Cham- 
=. wing. Shot of the World. Em- 

racing Hints for Skilled Marksmen; 
Instructions fer Young Sportsmen; 
Haunts and Habits of Game Birds; 

Flight and Resorts of Waterfowl; 
Dogs. There 







Breeding and Boesiiag, of 
is no other man in this country—or in 
any other, for that matter—better fitted 
to teach a novice the art. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





















SHOOTING JACKET 
6Ss63.00 


GUARANTEED all-wool, seamless, elas- 
tic, close-fitting, but not binding, com- 
fortable and convenient. Designed es- 
pecially for duck shooters, trap shooters, 
etc., but suitable for all outdoor purposes. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Made 
only in three colors—Dead Grass, Ox- 
ford Gray and Scarlet. 
























OCKTAILS drunk right 
after making are raw. 
¢ The rare flavor of CLUB 


COCKTAILS is due to 
exquisite proportions of 
choice old liquors and 


thorough wood ageing. 
Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, 
»A*., Whiskey, Holland Gin, 


et ences of hunting game in Canada. Cochiads Tom Gin and York. 
y T. R. Ravenan. 300 pages. Price, $2.00. CF-REURLEM 4 £88. 


FOREST AND $TREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. Uariord Rex York London 


athe Clug 








Send us your address for one of our gun catalogues, 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 
523 Broadway, = New York. 






